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7 yer ERMIT 1 me to (crave your patronage | 
. for the following ſheets which contan 
T the cruel perſecutions of the proteſtants, 
NSA and others, by the ſanguinary | church 
of Rome; and a view of the reformations. _ : 
Previous to this addreſs, I communicated the pur- 
port of my work to ſome bterary friends, who all 
ſeemed pleaſed with it. Z 
Among theſe was the late learned biſhop of Wor- 
cefler *, *, who long honoured me with his friendſhip : a 
prelate conſpi picuous for all the virtues of humanity, and 
a great judge of mankind : a prelate who, to his aſſi- 
duous paſtoral care, joined the warmeſt love for his 
native country; to ſerve which, in it's moſt eſſential 
intereſt, his tongue, his pen, his fortune, were ever 
ready. This prelate thought favourably of my ſub- 
ject, and of the manner in which it is treated; he 
having honoured one of the diviſions, or chapters, 20 
with his peruſal, and intending to read the whole. 
Farther: I preſumed that this little work, might 
not be unworthy of your patronage, as moſt of the 
particulars | in it, are borrowed from authors of diſtin- 
guiſhed piety, erudition, and eminence... The ma- 


terials are of marble, how unſkilful ſoever the a 15 
tea may be. 


Dr. Mavpox, © 
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vi DE DICAT ION. 


Give me leave to congratulate you, this memora- 


ble day , upon THE GLORIOUS ONE THOUSAND, MW 
SEVEN HUNDRED, FIFTY NINE; a year when the 
_ Britiſh arms were bleſt with ſucceſles, in every quarter 


of the globe, ſuperior to thoſe of any former æra. 
The conqueſt of QUeBxc, under GEoROE II, which 
darts a glory over his Majeſty's throne, muſt ſound 
delightful in the ears of our lateſt poſterity. A re- 
flexion on the temporal advantages that might accrue, 
to theſekingdoms, from our poſſeſſing ſowidely extend- 
ed a country as CANADA, muſt rejoice the heart 
of every true Engliſhman. But to conſider this only 
in a religious view, How greatly muſt the proteſtant il 
_ cauſe be ſtrengthened ! What [happineſs would ac- | 
crue to millions, yet unborn, ſhould you carry the 
pure light of the goſpel, into far diſtant regions, now 
either clouded by Paganiſm ; or, what may be ſtillworſe, 
infected with Romiſh principles: principles teeming 


with cruelty ; and thence no ways adapted to root 


out the inhuman cuſtom of ſcalping , and other bar- 
barous practices EY = e eee [> 155 —_ 

It is uſual with dedicators, to attempt the elogium; 
of thoſe to whom they offer their labours ; but this 
would be a taſk for which my little pen is no ways 
qualified. Let thoſe, of the firſt order, celebrate 
your piety, your learning, your 7eal : be mine expreſ- 
five only of my warmeſt wiſhes for the glory and pro- 
fperity of our excellent church: aſſuring you, that 
uo one can be with more unfeigned reverence, _ 


Wour moff obedient, ' 5 


be Thankſgiving, Thurſday, November 29, 1759. 
I See in p. 43, | of Dr. Maykew's two 1750 
Diſcourſes, printed at Boſton [New En gland, ] 1759, a mo 
inhuman uſe made (as is affirmed) of the Englith ſcalps, by 
monfieur Vaudreuil, governor general of Canada, | 
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THE 


EN H Is bock was compiled by me in the year 
E 2 1745, when the rebels threw our iſland into 
* Ii the greateſt confuſion. The hopes. that it 
WY may be of ſome little benefit to my country- 
public. 8 


men, is the motive for my now making it 


It is but too notorious that the papiſts, here are, per- 
petually ſtriving to make proſelytes, to their falſe religion; 
and that, for this pernicious purpoſe, they employ the 
moſt ſubtile engines. Many ſage laws have been enact- 
ed, at different times, to check the growth of popery in 
this country: notwithſtanding which, it ſtill makes but 
too much havock. The attempts here hinted at, are 
uſually made in the dark; and by inſtruments, that, very \ 
often, are not ſuſpected, till after they have injected 


their poiſon. Many Romiſh prieſts reſort to private hou- 


les, for the ſiniſter purpoſe abovementioned : and diſguiſ- 
ed papiſts ſometimes reſide, in our proteſtant ſchools, 
under the maſk of tutors or teachers. However, let it not- 
be ſuppoſed, that I here glance at foreigners, who turn 
from popery to our church; I having the charity to 
hope, that many of them are ſincere in their converſion. 


CER. 


viii PREFACE. 


The great number of Romiſh books writ in the Engli/ 
tongue; and printed here clandeſtinely, faſcinate the 
eyes of many weak proteſtants, and convert them to the 
Beck of Rome. Theſe books are drawn up with all 
_ imaginable art; and, though an intelligent reader will 
clearly fee through it, yet as the bulk of mankind have 

not capacity or learning ſufficient to combat it, ſuch 
books ſhould be kept ont of their way; and others put 
Into their hands, which may preſerve them from popiſh 
deluſion and impoſture. „ VVV 


hBeeſides, I preſumed, that as we are now engaged in a 
| fierce war with a Romisn POWER, who proudly threat- 
ens us with an InvaszoN : a Power ever envious of our 
felicity: a Power whoſe views are to throw if poſſible, the 
whole world into chains, that it might not be improper 
to animate my countrymen, ſtill further, by means of the 
| preſent little hiſtory, againſt this  Romifh Power, {by 
which the individuals ſubjected to him, are not meant; 
_ againſt the attempts which, could they poſſibly ſucceed, 
would once more make this bliſsful tand a ſcene of blood ; 
and enfail the moſt grievous woes on our poſterity, I 
judged the publication of this piece the more neceſſary, at 
this critical junQure ; as there ſtill live among us, men, 
who not only inveigh againſt our religion, and our go- 
vernment; but even audaciouſly extol thoſe of France, 
as infinitely preferable to them, e 


At the ſame time that T collected the ' Perſecutions, 


I judged it neceſſary to give ſome account of the Reron- MK 


MArloxs, wherever theſe were ſo happy as to take 

place. Hereby the reader will be informed, of a great 
number of curious and intereſting particulars; and juſtice | 
will he done to fome of the moſt excellent men that ever 


Re 


From the time that I was able to judge for myſelf, 1 
have conſidered many of the doctrines and rites of the 
church of Rome, as the groſſeſt affront to the underſtand- 
ings of mankind, who, in this reſpect, are treated like 

babes, worthy of being amuſed with nothing but rattles 
— Ae AeBEe tak | | 3 


and baubles ; for, methinks, many of the popifh tenets | 
and ceremonies deſerve this name. No ſuggler could 
make a more whimſical appearance, than the ro y cheeked | 
iar who ſhewed me the relicks at St. Denys, near Paris. 


„ 


. 
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But all this 18 nothing, when we view popery in ano- 


WT ther light; IJ mean that of CxveLTY. To perſecute 
men, even to death, for principles which it often is not 


in their power to eradicate ; in order for them to em- 
brace others, diametrically oppoſite to that pure reaſon, 


with which heaven has illumed the minds of moſt men; 
W muſt argue an inſtitution, certainly not from heaven. 
| Methinks the Trojan horſe could not be more aptly appli- 


ed, (in ſome meaſure) by way of ſimile, than to that de- 
teſtable invention of the church of Rome, the InquisiT1- 
on: this being an engine which, whilſt it ſacrilegiouſſy 


NT We are now Lappy, in the quiet poſſeſſion of our reli- 


3 gion, and of our liberties; purchaſed by the abilities, 


the rectitude, the treaſure, the blood of our renowned 


# anceſtors. Hence it behoves us, as well for our own 


ſakes, as out of regard to their memory, to labour, with 
all our might, in order to preſerve thoſe invaluable bleſ- 


E fings. How groſsly miſtaken then; how weak muſt ſome 


perſons among us be, who wildly fancy, that we ſhould 
be gainers, by changing our faith and our maſters!—Let 


= ſuch call back the borrid times, when perſons of both 


ſexes, of the greateſt piety and accompliſhments, fell a 
ſacrifige to popiſh barbarity. Let ſuch ſuppoſe our pri- 
ſons, crouded with people of all ranks; confined mefely 
becauſe they would not betray their conſciences, and 
worſhip Baal. Let ſuch image the ſcourges, the racks 


mal abodes ; let them think they behold Smithfield again 
blazing with fires, lighted up to deſtroy every virtue, eve-- 
ry laudable talent: and then, let them wiſh for a change 


Theſe ſheets will exhibit a multitude of ſuch frightful 


pictures: and ſurely, the mind which is not affected, by 


them, | 


boaſts a celeſtial origin, gives riſe to the moſt deadly evils 


and other inſtruments of torture, exerciſed in thoſe dif- 


them, muſt either be ſtark blind, or greatly hardened. 2 om 
: which, at the ſame time that it blaſphemouſly pretends 3 
à moſt ſhocking ſpirit of cruelty: and inculcates prinei- AW 


ples directly repugnant. to the doctrine of Chriſt, who b 
made ſocial love the grand characteriſtic of the faith he 


This book, though ſmall in ſize, is vaſtly abundant in 
matter, it extending over a great part of the world. To 
frame it, I peruſed a very conſiderable number of authors, 
in various languages, of all which I made the beſt uſe I 
could: and was eſpecially careful, not to introduce a ſin- 


been my grand object, on this and every other occaſion. 
bly have crept in. Should this be the caſe, I ſhall be in- 
_ finitely obliged to thoſe who may point them out to me 
with candour. I conſequently have not thrown any falſe 


_ pear, from paſſages where I mention the too rigorous 


wardly) the proteſtant religion. 3 
|, The reader will find much civil hiſtory blended with the 
En But this was frequently unavoidable, becauſe of the inti- 
mate connexion between church and ſtate. However, 
the ſeveral paſſages, from civil biſtory, diffyſe an agreea- 
ble variety over the whole: not to mention, that the pu» 


Important and entertaining nature. But as ſome of theſe 


ons, or reformations. 


In what view, then, ougbt we to conſider a religion, 


to be the only one deſcended from h eaven, is actuated by | 2 | 


came to eſtabliſh ! 


gle falſity, knowing it to be ſuch ; truth having always 


But, ſpite of all my attention, many errors may poſſi- 


colours over the work ; and hope my impartiality will ap- 


treatment which papiſts, and perſons called hereticks, 
have ſometimes met with from princes profefling (out- 


religious, which has ſwelled theſe ſheets conſiderably. 


ps — a a > 


pit will thereby be often preſented with incidents of a very 


may be above a juvenile capacity, they ſhould be paſt over; 
and ſuch only attended to, as way relate to the perſecutt- 


At the ſame time that I declare my averſion to pope- 
Ty, I profeſs the warmeſt and moſt ſincere — * 
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ue very amiable perſons of that communion, both here 


. Ind abroad. And I moſt earneſtly intreat all ſuch parents 

„ r teachers, as ſhall pleaſe to make uſe of this little per- 
s BB rmance, to behave as citizens of the world, by inſpiring 
oe hearts of their pupils with BenzvorLences.; Io ob- 


erve in the moſt forcible terms, that it would be highly 
rrational, and inconſiſtent with the precepts of the goſ- 

eel, to hate any man, merely on account of his religion. 
To add, that as there are bad people, of all perſuaſions, 
Wrhere likewiſe are others of diſtinguiſhed goodneſs : and 
hat theſe cannot be too greatly reverenced, cheriſhed, 
and beloved, whatever faith they may profeſs —The pre- 


„ WE ſent work is againſt popery in general, not againſt papiſts 
oy 7 particular ; thoſe i 10 excepted, who acknowledge the 
5 rope's ſupremacy, in all it's latitude, and thence can be 
9 


faithful ſubjeQs to him only. Others may, in my humble 

opinion, be good Engliſhmen ; and I myſelf am acquaint- 
ed with ſome worthy Romaniſts, who, I believe, are as 
warmly attach'd, to the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, as 
the moſt hearty proteſtant among us.—May' we ever live 
in harmony with ſuch, toleration being my favourite prin- 
ciple l beg to recommend athumane diſpoſition of mind, 


p- (like to that above hinted at) with regard to nations; for 
vs no man ought to be hated, on account of his country, 


Before I conclude, I muſt return my kindeſt thanks to 
the publick, for their very indulgent reception of two o- 
ther ſmall performances of mine.— The firſt is 4 Hiſtory 


he BR of England, ueſtion and Anſwer, the eleventh edition 
y. of which is Kr off: | beſides four editions of the ſame 
t. work, writ by me both in Engliſb and French; excluſive 
r, of the 7ri/b editions, and different pyracies.— The ſecond. 
piece is, 4 Roman Hiſfory, by Queſtion and Anſfever, of 
Us which there are five editions. I hope the preſent work 
Ty ill be no leſs favourably received, as my deſign thereby, 
ſe (as has been hinted) is to aſſiſt chiefly our —_ who, in 
ers 


my opinion, cannot be too early fortified againſt pope- 
ry: this being, I preſume, the ſureſt way to nog 


& them, during the remaining part of their lives, from the 
BY artful ſnares of Romiſh miſſionaries, and other ſeducers. 
E To invigorate plants we water them well at the root. It 


 PERESOH 
is the ſame, I imagine, with young minds. Every en- 
deavour, for this purpoſe, ſhould therefore be viewed 


with a favourable eye; and, among my pleaſures, none | | 


is ſo exquiſite-as when I am chrowing in my mite, (ab- 
ſtracted from all venal views) on ſuch occaſtons ; in the 


humble hopes of thereby ſerving my native country. | © 


That nothing uſeful might be wanting, I have ſubj oined 
n very copious inden. SEAS 2 TL 1.402 

P. 8. I am extremely ſorry, not to have yet been able 
to publiſh two volumes in quarto, of miſcellanies, graci- 


* ouſly patronized by her Ro r AL Hicuness THE PRINCESS 


 Dowacer or WALES; and for which, at the kind 
importunity of ſome gentlemen, I delivered out propoſals: 
The delay has been owing to my faithful and unwearied 
application, during many years, to the national buſineſs 
of the Herring Fiſhery. No one wiſhes more ardently, 


than I do, for a proper oecaſion to enjoy the Otium lite- 
ratum, ſo highly prized by the antients; and, to procure | 


which, 1 have employed every upright endeavour.” Such 


leifure would be the more agreeable, as 1 thereby ſhould 


have an opportunity of keeping my promiſe with friends, 
whoſe affection I value Mate Wk I ſhould all the wealth 
Eo, eee no del 
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x 3x tempts made, in England, towards a te- 
FA He: pgs of the . 18 - 

A. To the reign of Edwar about 

xx Anno Domini 1 =o when Jobn Wi lg | 
appeared. He publiſhed his belief, with regard to ſe- 
vera] articles of religion, in which. be dicfered from the 
common doctrine. Pope Gregory XI. hearing this, con- 
demned ſome of his tenets; and commanded the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhop of London, to oblige 
him to ſubſcribe the condemnation of them; and in 
caſe of refuſal, to ſummon him to Rome. This com- 
miſtion. could not be eaſily 3 Wickliff having 

B * 0 


1 


2 N NNO w fr back may we trace the firſt at- +; ol 


2 Hisvory of the Romisn | 
mighty friends; the chief of whom, was John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaſter, (who enjoyed very great power,) he 
being his protector. The archbiſhop holding a ſynod at 
St. Pauls, Wickliff appeared accompanied by the duke of 
Lancaſter, and lord Percy, marſhal of England. A dif- 
pute ariſing, whether Wichliff ſhould anſwer fitting or 
ſtanding; the- duke of Lancaſter proceeded to threats, 

and gave the biſhop very hard words. The people pre- 

' ſent thinking the biſhop in danger, ſided with him; fo 

that the duke of Lancaſter, and the earl marſhal, thought 
it prudent to retire, and to take Wickliff with them. Af- 
ter this an inſurrection enſued, : ſome incendiaries ſpread- 
ing a report that the duke of Lancafter had perſuaded the 
 - king to take away the privileges of the city of London, 

Kae. which fired the people to ſuch a degree, that they 
broke open the Marſbalſea, and freed all the priſoners. 

And not contented with this, a vaſt number of them 
flew to the duke's palace in the Sawoy ; when miſſing his 
_ perſon, they plundered his houſe, and dragged his arms 
through the ſtreets. For this outrage, the duke of Lancaſter. 
cauſed the lord-mayor and aldermen to be turned out; 
imagining that they had not uſed their authority to quell 
the mutineers. The biſhops meeting a ſecond time, 
Mickliſf explained to them his ſentiments, with regard 
to the ſacrament of the euchariſt, in oppoſition to the 
belief of the Romaniſts ; for which the biſhops only en- 
Joined him filence ; they not daring, at that time, to ge 
to greater lengths. JJ BT LB 
2. What did Wickliff afterwards? 
A. Some other books were writ by him, which gave 
ou offence to the clergy, However, being powerfully 
upported by the houſe of Lancaſter, as was obſerved, his 
enemies could not take their revenge during his life : but 
he was condemned after his death, and his body taken up 


and burnt. He tranſlated the Bible into Engliſh; which, 
with the preface he wrote to it, fee ces great effects. 
He therein reflected on the bad lives of the clergy; and 
condemned the worſhip of ſaints, images, and the corporal 
preſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament. But what offended 
moſt was his exhorting all people to read the ſcriptures; 
in which the teſtimonies agapinlla corruptions ap- 
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peared ſo ſtrongly, that the only way to prevent their be- 


writings to be tranſlated. {brad 
. 2. Had . ickliff many followers? © 


men of learning; but being wrought upon by the eaſy 


been in their power, in like manner as they burnt their 


upon account of hereſy, were condemned ; and baniſh- 


the influence of it; 


9. What farther progreſs did Wicklifs doQrines 


make? 


biſhop of Gepterbury, having founded Canterbury College 


1/lip, being deſirous of favouring the monks, and introdu- 
cing them into the college, attempted to remove Hicklif, 


; 


ing blazoned to the world was, not to permit the facred | 


A Yes. Great numbers of them, indeed, were not 


conviction of plain reaſon; this alone determined them in 
their perſuaſion. The clergy, in the next reigns, made 
the moſt diligent ſearch for Lo/lards : And, after con- 
viction, delivered them over to the ſecular arm, that is, 
to THE FIRE, as Will be ſeen hereafter, This ſpecies of 
puniſhment agreed beſt with the crnel ſpirit of ſuch fort 
of clergy ; as bearing ſome refemblance to the everlaſting 
torments of hell; ſo that they would have damned the 
ſouls of the hereticks, (as they termed them) had this 


bodies. In the primitive church, all cruel proceedings, 


ment, fines, and ſuch like, were the greateſt ſeverities 
then practiſed, even upon the higheſt provocation. But 
as the church grew corrupt in other matters; fo a bar- 
barous ſpirit being uſually the characteriſtic of evil prieſts 
in all refiiicns ; thoſe we are now ſpeaking of fell under 


A. They were immediately eſpouſed by vaſt numbers, 
not only of the ſtudents of Oxford, but alſo of the great 
men at court; and particularly by the duke of Lancaſter 
and lord Percy, earl marſhal abovementioned. As Wick- 
li may be conſidered as the great founder of the refor- / 
mation in this kingdom, it may be proper to enlarge up- 
on him. He was of Merton-College in Oxford, where he 
took his doctor's degree. Wickliff became fo eminent for 
his fine genius and great learning, that Simon I/iip, arch- 


(now Chrift Church) in Oxford, appointed him rector; 


which employment he filled with univerſal approbation, 
till the death of the archbiſhop. Langham, ſucceſſor to 
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and put one Moodbhall, a monk, into his room. But the 
fellows of the college would never conſent to this, the- 
loving their old rector; but this affair been afterwards 
carried to Rome, Wickliff was deprived in favour-of Wood- 
Ball. However, this no ways leſſened the reputation of 
the former; every one perceiving it was a general affair; 
and. that the monks did not ſo much ſtrike at Wicklif's 
perſon, as at all the ſecular prieſts, who were members 
of the college. And, indeed, they were all turned out, to 
make room for the monks. Shortly after he was preſent- 


cd to the living of Lutter worth, in the dioceſe of Lincoln; 
and he there publiſhed, in his ſermons and writings, cer- 


tain opinions, which were judged new, becauſe contrary 
to the received doctrine of thoſe days. It muſt be obſer- 
ved, that his moſt bitter enemies have never charged him 
with any kind. of immorality. Wicklif was left in quiet, 
at Lutteraworth, till his death, which happened December 
31, 1385. The condemnation of his doctrine did not 
prevent its ſpreading all over the kingdom; and with ſuch 


fucceſs, that, (according to Spelman) two men could not 


be found together, and one not a Lollard. 
9. Had not a decree been made, in the council of the 
Lateran, with regard:to hereticks ? Ot 
A. Yes. This required all magiſtrates to extirpate 
them, upon pain of forfeiture and depoſition. The ea- 
nons of this council being received in England, the pro- 
ſecution of hereticks became a part of the common law; 
and a writ (ſtyled de heretico comburendo) was iſſued, un- 
der Henry W. for burning them upon their conviction; 


after which ſpecial ſtatutes were made. 


Q. When did theſe commence ? Mel 

A. Under Richard II. (about the year 1390.) The 
| firſt which was made was agreed to only by the lords; but 
the king aſſented to it, without the concurrence of the 
commons. Yet the utmoſt extent of the ſeverity. in this 
Was, that writs ſhould be iſſued, to the ſheriffs, to keep 
| hereticks in priſon, till they ſhould be judged by the laws 


of the church. It appears that thoſe hereticks were, at 


this time, very numerous; that they wore a peculiar 
habit ; preached in churches, and many other places, 
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againſt the faith; 


| church cenſures. . 
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and refuſed to pay obedience to the 


9. What happened under Henry IV? © 
A. When this monarch came to the crown in 1 399-: as - 


he owed it, in a great meaſure, tothe clergy, he paſſed. 


an act againſt all who ſhould preſume to preach without. 
the biſhop's licence, or againſt the faith. And it was 
enacted, that all tranſgreſſors, of this kind, ſhould be im- 

iſoned; and be btought to a trial within three months. 
1 upon conviction, they offered to abjure, and were not 
relapſes, they were to be impriſoned and fined at pleaſure; 


but, if they refuſed to abjure, or were relapſes, they were. 


to be delivered over to the ſecular arm; and the magi- 
ſtrates were to burn them in ſome public place. About 
this time, William Sautre, pariſh-prieft of St. Ofeth, in 


| London, being condemned. as a relapſe, and degraded by 
Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a writ was iſſued out, 


wherein burning is called. the common puniſhment, and 
referring to the cuſtoms of other nations. This was the 
firft example of that ſort in England. 
9. Explain, more at large, the treatment which the 
Lollards met with under Henry ICWbW. 
A. Ever ſince Wickliff firſt publiſhed his doctrine, the 


clergy were extremely fearful of its prevailing at laſt. I 


| am to obſerve that the biſhops,” under Richard Il, ob- 


tained a general licenſe to impriſorr hereticks, without 

being obliged to get a particular order from court ; but 
that the houſe of commons cauſed it to be revoked. But 
as the fear of impriſonment could not check' the pretend- 


| ed evil dreaded by the biſhops ; Henry IV, whole perpe- 


tual object was (as was hinted) to win the affection of the 
clergy; earneſtly: recommended, to the parliament, the 


concerſts of the church. How reluQant ſoever the houſe 


of commons might be to proſecute the Lollards ; the 
credit of the court, and the cabals of the clergy, at laſt | 
obtained a moſt deteſtable act, for the burning of obſtinate 
hereticks ; which bloody ſtatute was not repealed till the 


| year 1677. It was immediately:after the paſſing of this 
ſtatute, that the eccleſiaſtical court condemned William 


autre abovementioned. . 
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9. Did not Wickliff's doctrine continue to. ſpread 


greatly in Henry the IVth's reign ? 


A. To ſuch a degree, that the majority of the houſe of 


commons were inclined to it; whence they preſented two 


| Petitions to the king; one againſt the clergy, the other 


in favour of the Lollards. The firſt ſet forth, that the 
clergy made an ill uſe of their wealth; and conſumed 
their income in a manner quite different from the intent 
of the donors. That their revenues were exceſſive, and 


. conſequently that it would be neceſſary to leſſen them. 
That fo many eſtates might eaſily be ſeized as would pro- 


vide for 150earls, at the rate of 3000 marks a year each; 


1500 barons, at 100 marks each; 6200 knights, at forty 


marks, and 100 hoſpitals, at 100 marks. 'That, by this 
means, the ſafety of the kingdom might be better provi- 


ded for; the poor better maintained; and the clergy 
e 


more devoted to their duty.— In the ſecond petition t 
commons prayed, that the ſtatute paſſed againſt the Lol- 
 lards, in the ſecond year of this reign, might be repealed, 
or qualified with ſome reſtrictions.—As it was the king's 
Intereſt to pleaſe the clergy, he anſwered the commons 
very ſharply, that he neither could, nor would, | conſent 


of the land. To prove the truth of this, he ſigned a 


to their petitions.— And, with regard to the Lo/lards, he 


declared that he wiſhed the hereticks were extirpated out 


warrant for burning Thomas Badly. The prince of Wales 
had a mind to be preſent at the execution; and, as the 
poor wretch gave ſenſible ſigns of the torture he endured, 
he ordered the fite to be removed; and promiſed him a 


penſion for life, provided he would recant : But Bad; 


recovering his ſpirits, refuſed to comply with the offer, 


and ſuffered death with heroic courage, —The. commons 


c onſidered this execution as an inſult. 


Se CO of Lelards, ſpread under 


2. In the beginning of his reign, about Anno 1413, 2 


| pretended conſpiracy, (contrived by the Sa ibs ſaid to 
0 


be diſcovered of Sir John Oldcafile, and ſome othe« 
TWickliff*s followers. Many of theſe were condemned, 
© both for high-treaſon and hereſy ; were firſt hanged, and 
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= Zo!lards ſhould forfeit their whole poſſeſſions in fee ſimple, 
W with their goods and chattels ; and all ſheriffs and magi- 
ſtrates, from the lord chancellor to the meaneſt officer, 
& were required to take an oath, to deſtroy all hereſies ane 
Lollardies; and to affiſt the ordinaries in the proſecution 


of them. The clergy made an ill uſe of this law ; and 
, 0 


vexed all people, who any ways offended them, with im- 


. priſonments; upon which the judges interpoſing, theß 


examined the grounds of ſuch commitments; and, as 


; they ſaw cauſe, either bailed or diſcharged the priſoners'; 
and took upon them to declare, what opinions were he- 


reſies, by law, and what not. Thus the people flew for 
protection to the. judges, and found more mercy from the 
common lawyers, than from thoſe who ought to have 
been the paſtors of their ſouls. © © 
"P: 17 what were theſe perſecutions under Henry V. 
GVINEF-. dd oe ed Eb 
6; 1 To the cruel inſpirations of the clergy z that mo- 
narch being naturally averſe to perſecution. It is ſuppo-— 
ſed, that the chief cauſe of the violent hatred which the 
clergy bore to the Lo/lards, was, that theſe had endea- 
voured to ſtrip them of part of their revenues. However 
this be, they thought that the moſt effectual way to check 


the progreſs of Wickliff's doctrine, would be, to attack 
the then chief protector of it, vis. Sir vin Oldcaſtle, 


baron of Cobham; and to perſuade the king, that the 
Lollards were engaged in conſpiracies (as was obſerved) to 

overturn the ſtate. It was even reported, that they in- 
tended to murder the king, together with the princes, his 
brothers, with moſt of the lords 1 9 77 and temporal; 


in hopes, that the confuſion which muſt neceſſarily ariſe 


in the kingdom, after ſuch a maſlacre, would prove fa- 
vourable to their religion. Upon this, a falſe rumour 
was ſpread, that Sir John Oldcaſile had got together 20000 
men in St. Giles's in the Fields, à place then over-grown 
with buſhes. The king himſelf went thither at midnight, 
and finding no more than fourſcore or an hundred per- 
ſons, who were privately met upon a religious account, 


| he fell upon them, and killed many. Some of them be- 


mg afterwards examined, were prevailed upon, meerly 


8 . , HisToORY of the Romisn 
by promiſes or threats, to confeſs whatever their enemies 
dieſired; and theſe accuſed Sir John Oldcaſtle. 

Q. What followed thereupon ? Ss TE 
4. The king thought him guilty, and in that belief, ſet 
a thouſand marks upon his head; with a promiſe of per- 
petual exemption from taxes, to any town which ſhould 
fecure him. Being apprehended, he was impriſoned in 
the Tower; but eſcaping from thence, he fled into Wales, 


where he long concealed himſelf. But being afterwards Ml 


ſeized in Poxwrs-Land, in North-Wales, by John Grey, lord 
| Porvis, he was brought to London, to the great joy of the 
clergy, who were highly incenſed againſt him; and re- 

* folved to facrifice him, to ſtrike a terror into the reſt of 
the Lellards. Sir John Oldcafile was of a very good fa- 
mily, had been ſheriff of Hertfordſhire under Henry IV; 
and ſummoned to parliament among the barons of the 
realm, in that reign. He had been ſent beyond ſea, with 
the earl of Arundel, to aſſiſt the duke of Burgundy againſt 
the French. In a word, he was a man of eee ee 
merit, notwithſtanding which, he was condemned to be 
banged up, by the waiſt, with a chain, and burnt alive. 
This moſt barbarous ſentence was executed, amidſt the 
eurſes and imprecations of the prieſts and monks, who 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours to prevent the people from 
praying for him. Such was the tragical end of Sir John 
Oldcafile,' baron of Cobham, who left the world with a 
_ reſolution and conſtancy, that anſwered perfectly to the 
brave ſpirit with which he had ever maintained the doc- 
trine of Wickliff. This was the firſt noble blood ſhed, by 

popiſh cruelty, in England. = „55 

2. Were the clergy ſatisfied with his death? 5 
A. They got the parliament to make freſh ſtatutes 
againſt the Lo//ards : They. never ceaſing, with amazing 
_ eagerneſs, to require their blood. It was enacted, among 
other things, that whoever read the ſcriptures in Engliſh, 
fhould foren land, chattels, goods and life; and be con- 
demned as hereticks to God, enemies to the crown, and 
ttaytors to the kingdom; that they ſhould not have the 
benefit of any ſanctuary; and that, if they continued 
bobſtinate, or relapſed after pardon, they ſhould firſt be 
| hanged for treaſon againſt the king, and then ns _ 
1 FM 3 hereſy 


ere) againſt God —This at was no ſooner paſt, but a 
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violent perſecution was raiſed againſt the Lollards. Se- 
veral of them were burnt alive; ſome left the kingdom; 
and others abjured their religion, to eſcape the torments 
prepared for them. From this 5c. here given, of the 
horrid barbartties exerciſed, in thoſe times, we may juſtly 
bleſs theſe we live in, where nothing of that fort is prac- 
tiſed, but where all are permitted to obey the dictates of 


WE their own conſcience ; and openly profeſs their reſpective 


religions, provided theſe do not diſturb the tranquillity of 
the kingdom !—Again, ſhould not the cruel ſtatutes e- 
nacted in thoſe ages, by bloody-minded prelates, natural- 


y fill us with an averſion: to a church, which inſpires ſuch 


deteſtable docttines! 


8, cre not many Lollar perſecuted under Henry 
© 4. oo Weg: unge 


A. In the beginning of his reign, great numbers of 
them were ſeized, for hereſy, and carried before arch- 
biſhop Varbam. They were called Lollards, from Walter 
Lollard, a German; or from the word. lolium, tares. For- 
ty eight were accuſed, of whom forty-three abjured. 
W Moſt of theſe: were of Tenderden. Five of them, wiz. 
four men and one woman, were condemned; ſome as ob. 
ſtinate hereticks, and others as relapſes :- on which occa- 
ſion a woman's huſband, with her two ſons, were, con- 
| trary to the ties of nature, brought in as witneſſes againſt 
her. Upon their conviction, a certificate was iſſued by. 
the archbiſhop to the Chancery ; upon which, as there is 
no pardon upon record, the writs for burning them muſt 
have gone forth in courſe, and they were, in all probabi- 
lity, executed, as the clergy had no mercy on ſuch occa- 
ions. Thoſe who abjured, took an oath to difcover al!“ 
who held, or even were ſuſpected, of thoſe errors: and 
they were ordered to carry a faggot in proceſſion; and to- 
wear, on their cloaths, a repreſentation of a perſon amid 
the flames of hell; as a public confeſſion that they them- 
ſelves had merited the fire. Four, in London, alſo abſu- 
red much the ſame opinions. 2 2) 
9. What" were the articles objected to theſe ill-fated. 
people? VVV 
A. Their believing that in the euchariſt there was no- 
thing but material bread. That the ſacraments of baptiſm, 
— Wo 7 > II. . / 
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with greater power than laymen. That pilgrimages were 
not meritorious; and that the money ſpent, and pains 


and ſtones. That prayers ought to be made to God only, 


that many perſons, in England, were prepared to receive 


aſpired to the greateſt offices. The abbots and. monks 


having wives of their own, made them conclude that they 
had a right to thoſe of all other men. The inferior cler- 


theſe became more public. th 
_ ranks were fo univerſally deſpiſed, and hated, that the 
world was inclined to be prejudiced againſt the doQrines, | 
on account of the men whoſe nireref 


when the books of the fathers began to be read; they 


nity of the clergy were greatly advanced, the popes had 


confirmation, marriage and extreme unction, were neither 
neceſſary nor profitable. That prieſts were not inveſted 


taken, on thoſe occaſions, were all thrown away. That 
images ought not to be worſhipped, as being mere flocks 


and not to ſaints. That there was no virtue in holy water, 
or holy bread.—From what has been ſaid, it is evident, 


thoſe doctrines, which were afterwards inculcated, in the 
reformation ; even before Luther began to inveigh againſt 
—ͤ—. rind po ol 
2. What was the conduct and behaviour of the clergy, 
when Luther began the reformation? ={\—— s 
A. The biſhops were groſsly ignorant. They, ſeldom 
refided in their dioceſſes, except to riot on high feſtivals; 
and their refidence ſerved only to corrupt others by their 
evil example. They followed the courts of princes, and 


were ſlaves to luxury and idleneſs ; and the celibacy, both 
of the ſecular and regular clergy, gave infinite ſcandal to 
the world : it being found, that the reſtraining them from 


were as diſſolute: and not having places of retreat, 
hike the monks, in . might conceal their vices, 
n a word, the clergy of all 


| it was to ſupport 
them. Add to this, that the worſhip of God was defiled 
with ſuch groſs fuperſtitions, that all men perceived, 
without making much enquiry, that a reformation, in 
the church, was greatly wanted. This appeared ſtill more, 


fſhewing the very wide difference between the former and 
Tater ages of the church. It was then evident, that 
blind ſuperſtition had taken the place of true piety ; and 
that when, by means of the former, the wealth and dig- 


thereby 
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thereby eſtabliſhed their 16 74 under which the common 
people, and even kings, had long groaned. Theſe ſeveral 
things concurring, paved the way towards the reforma- 
tion; and the books writ, in Germany, being brought into 
England, and tranſlated, won over may. 

Q. Did not this occaſion a perſecution ? „ 
A. Yes. So very hot a one, that fix men and women 


were burnt, in Coventry, during Paſſion-week, only for 


teaching their children the Creed, the Lord's-Prayer, and 
the ten Commandments, in Engliſh. Great numbers were - 


W brought into the biſhop's court, ſome of whom were burnt, 


but-moſt of them abjured. King Henry laid hold of this 
occaſion to become the church's champion, and wrote 
againſt Luther, for which the pope gave him the title of 
Defender of the faith. A tranſlation of the New Teftlament, 
by Tindal, being publiſhed, it was ſeverely condemned by 
the clergy, with whom Sir Thomas More ſided ; but car- 
dinal Wolſey ſeemed unconcerned at theſe attempts towards 
e T nr 
2 Did not the tyranny of the biſhops receive a great 
eheck in this reing ? „%% 
A. By a ſtatute enacted under Henry IV, biſhops might 
commit to priſon upon a ſuſpicion of hereſy: and hereſy was 


generally defined to be, whatever was contrary to the ſerip- 
tures, or canonical ſanctions, which was ſubject to great am- 


biguity: that ſtatute was therefore repealed; and no per- 
ſons were to be committed for hereſy, except upon a pre- 
ſentment made by two witneſſes. None were to be accuſed 
for ſpeaking againſt the things which were grounded only 
on the 8 canons. Bail was to be taken for hereticks, and 
ſuch were to be brought to trial in open court: when if, 


upon conviction, they did not abjure, or were relapſes, _ 
they were to be burnt ; the king's writ being firſt obtained.. 


This was a very great check to epiſcopal tyranny, and 


gave high ſatisfaction to thoſe who favoured the reforma- 


tion. At the ſame time the convocation ſent in their ſub- 
mitſion ; acknowledging that all convocations ought to be. 
aſſembled by the king's writ. The act againſt appeals to 


| Rome was revived : and another paſt, condemning all ap- 


peals thither ; and appointing the king to nominate to 
vacant biſkopricks, The religious orders gave it in, as 


oy 
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their opinions, that the king's marriage, with Ann 
Boleyn, was lawful : that he was head of the church of 
England that the biſhops of Rome had no authority out 
of their own dioceſe. Theſe friars added, that they would 
continue obedient to the king, ſpite of the papat cen- 
| ſures : and that they would preach the e 
purſuant to the ſcriptures, an ge tradition of the catho- 
V 
* not à famous female impoſtor ariſe about this 
. VF n 
Ves, one Elizabetb Barton, commonly called the 
nun of Kent. This woman uſed to fall into trances, (ſaid 
to be hyſteric fits ;) when ſhe would utter ſuch things, as 
made many believe that ſhe the was really inſpired by the 
Almighty. The parſon of her pariſh, (Maſters by name) 
imagining that he might draw great advantages from this, 
told the whole to the archbiſhop ; who bid him watch her 
carefully, and inform him of the conſequences. How- 
ever, ſhe uſed to forget what ſhe had ſaid in her fits, when 
they were over. But the crafty prieſt would not let the 
thing go off ſo ; but perſuaded her that ſhe was truly in- 
ſpired; and taught her to counterfeit thoſe trances ſo very 
dexterouſly, that ſhe could fall into them at pleaſure. This 
made a great noiſe. The parſon's motive for ſetting her at 
Work was, to raiſe the reputation of an image of the 
Virgin Mary, which ſtood in his church; and thereby to 
draw pilgrimages and offerings to it. He aſſociated to 
himſelf one Bocking, a monk of Canterbury. They taught 
Parton to fay, a Ys fits, that ſhe had been aſſured in a 
viion, by the bleſſed Virgin, that ſhe would not be well, 
till ſhe had viſited that image. She exclaimed againſt all 
who led ill lives, againſt hereſy, and the king's ſuit of di- 


vorce then bd amen, : and, by many ſtrange contorfions 
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ol her body, ſeemed to be really poſſeſt. 

2. Proceed in the progreſs of this holy farce. 

A. A day being appointed for the cure, ſhe was carried 
to the image in queſtion before an aſſembly of 2000 peo- 
ple. Here, after acting over all her fits, ſhe ſeemed to 
recover from them in an inſtant ; which was aſcribed to the 
interceſſion of the bleſſed Virgin, and the power of that 
| FFF image 


mage. Elizabeth Barton then took the veil, and Bocking 


ons of incontinence between them ; but the great eſteem 
ſhe was in, triumphed over al cenſures. Many thought 

her a-propheteſs, and archbiſhop Warham among the reſt. 

A book was writ of her revelations; and a letter was 
ſhewn, in gold characters, which was pretended to have 
been ſent her, from heaven, by Mary Magdalen. She de- 

clated, that, when the king was laſt at Calais, ſhe had 

been carried inviſibly beyond ſex, and brought back again-: 

that an angel had adminiſtred the ſacrament to her: and that 

= the Almighty had revealed to her, that if the king pro- 

ceeded in his divorce, and married another wife, he then 

ſhould fall from his crown, and that he would not live a 

month longer, but die the death of a villain,  _ 
9, What followed upon this? 
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Thomas More, and Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, who were 


— 11 


ing in the king's chapel at Greenwich, denounced God's 
W judgments againſt him; and declared, that although others, 
as lying prophets, had deceived him; yet he would tell 
is him, in the name of God, that dogs ſhould lick his blood, 


at as they had done that of 4hab. Still the king bore this pa- 


1e tiently; and only ordered one Dr. Corren to preach 
to againft the friar, which he did accordingly. However, as 
to the confederates of the nun publiſhed her revelations, in _ 
ht all parts of the kingdom, ſhe and nine of her accomplices 
a were apprehended ; when being examined, they, without 
I, being put to the torture, diſcovered the whole conſpiracy ; 
all upon which they were appointed to go to St. Paul's. There, 
di- a ſermon being preached on the occaſion by the biſhop of 
NS Bangor, they all repeated their confeſſion before the peo 
ple, and were then ordered to be impriſoned in the Torver: 
i after which ſhe, and ſix of her chief! accomplices, were at- 
ed tained of es . 8 
eo- 9. What was afterwards done with theſe impoſtors? 
to A. The nun, with her accomplices, were executed at 
the Tyburn. There ſhe voluntarily confeſſed that ſhe was a 
hat cheat, and acquieſced with the JR of her ſentence, 
ige laying the blame on thoſe who ſuffered with her: adding, 
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was her confeſſor. There were, however, violent ſuſpici- 


A. Many of the monks gave credit to her, as alſo Sir 


that 


brought into trouble on that account. Priar Peyto preach- 


* 
5 a 
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that they had praiſed her for no other reaſon, than becaufe 
ſhe had been of great profit to them ; and that they had 
given out, that all ſhe did was through the working of the 
oly Ghoſt ; at the ſame time that they were perfectly 
ſenſible, that the whole was a trick. She died begging 
pardon both of God and the king. Thus ended this im- 
- poſture, than which none was ever blacker. Had it been 
| framed, in a darker age, when the world ran mad after 
viſions, the king might have loſt his crown. The diſ- 


covery of this cheat, diſpoſed all ſenſible people to confi- 
der old ſtories, told concerning the trances of monaſtical 


people, as artifices calculated to ſerve wicked purpoſes ; 
and. this paved the way for the extirpation of monks and 
friars out of England; and conſequently forwarded the re- 
C %% 
2. What adds of parliament, conducing to a reforma- 
tion, paſſed about this tine: 
A. Several. By theſe it was declared, that the king 
was the ſupreme head, upon earth, of the church of 
England. That himſelf, and his ſucceſſors, ſhould be in- 
| veſted with full authority, to reform all hereſies and abu- 
ſes in the ſpiritual juriſdiction: that the oath concern · 
ing the ſucceſſion ſhould be confirmed: that the king, 
being now in the pope's place, ſhould have the firſt fruits 
and tenths of all eccleſiaſtical benefices. That the deny- 
ing the king any of his titles; or calling him heretic, 
ſchiſmatic, or uſurper, ſhould be deemed high treaſon : 
and that twenty-fix ſuffragan biſhops ſhould be ſet up over 
England, for the more ſpeedy adminſtration of the ſacra- 
ments, and the better ſervice of Gd. eee 


E. Had cardinal J/olſey endeavoured, during his mini- 


ſtry, to oppoſe the reformation? m ꝑ | 
Ali. He treated the new preachers with great lenity : 
and it is probable that the king had ordered the biſhops to 
_ diſcontinue their enquiries after them, as ſoon as the pope 
began to uſe him ill; the advances made, by hereſy, be- 
ing ever conſidered, in Rome, as one of the miſchiefs which 
would follow, ſhould the pope refuſe to gratify the king 
in his defires. However, upon Sir Thomas More's coming 
into favour, he offered new councils; when imagining 
that the king's proceeding with ſeverity againſt cc 
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| would do his work more effeQtually with the pope, than 
all his menaces; a ſevere proclamation was thereupon 


iſſued, againſt both the books and perſons of the new _ 
preachers ; and ordering all the laws, againſt them, to be 
put in execution. At this time, Tindal, and ſome others 
in Antwerp, were either writing, or tranſlating, books 
againſt ſome of the received errors, which they ſent over 
to England. His tranſlation of the New Teſtament gave 
the greateſt wound, and thence was ſtrongly inveighed, 
againſt by the clergy. A great many copies of this trans 
ſation (which was aftewards corrected) were burnt pub- 
lickly in Cheapfide. This was called the burning of God's 


| word; and it was obſerved that the clergy had reaſon to 


take revenge upon it, it having done them more miſchief 


chan any other book. A work entitled, The Supplication 


of the Beggars, writ by Fiſh of Gray Inn, had a great 
run. The author therein complained, that the alms of 
the people were intercepted by the Mendicant friars, who 
were an uſeleſs burthen on the government. He alſo 
charged the pope with cruelty, for taking no pity on. 
the poor; ſince none were delivered out of purgatory, 
except ſuch as could pay for it. The king was highly 


| pleaſed with this work, which More anſwered, by a 


Supplication in behalf of the Souls in Purgatory. More 
was anſwered by Frith ; 45 his book provoked the clergy 
ſo much, that they reſolved to ſubje& the author to a 
real fire, for having endeavoured to extinguiſh their ima - 
ginary one. Bol Ee „ 5 
Q. Did not a perſecution break out?! 
A. About the year 1530, one was ſet on foot by Sir 
Thomas More. On this occaſion many were impriſoned 
for teaching their children the Lord's Prayer in Engliſh; 
for harbouring the new preachers ; and for ſpeaking againſt 
the corruptions in the worſhip, or the vices of the clergy : 
but moſt of theſe abjured. One Hitton, who had been 
a. curate, and went over to Tindal, was ſeized, with ſome _ 
books, when returning back; and, being condemned by 
archbiſhop Warham, was burnt. EY 
I What happened to Bilney?®,  _ 
He, (having formerly abjured) returned to Can- 
bridge in 1530, where he fell into great horror of na ö 


= 
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However, he at laſt overcame it, and reſolved to expiate 


his former apoſtaſy. publickly. To enable himſelf the 
better to do this, on more ſolid grounds, he purſued his 


ſtudies cloſely two years: He then left the univerſity, 
and went into Norfolk, where he was born; and preached: 


up and down that country, againft idolatry and ſuperſtition. 
He exhorted the people to lead good lives, to beſtow much 


in alms, to believe im Chrift ; and to offer up their wills 


and ſouls unto him; in the ſacrament. He openly con- 


feſſed his own fin in 2 the faith; and, uſing no 


precaution, as he travelled about, was ſeized by the bi- 


ſhop's officers; condemned as a relapſe, and degraded. 
Sir Thomas More not only ſent down the writ to burn 


Bilney; but, in order to make him ſuffer another way, 


| he affirmed in print, that he had abjured. But this was 
Judged to be mere calumny. Bilney bore all the hardſhips 


to which he was expoſed patiently, and was very chearful 


after he had received ſentence. The poor ſuſtenance 


brought him, was eat very chearfully ; he ſaying, that he 
muſt keep up a ruinous cottage till it fell. The following 
words of 1/aiah were often in his mouth, When thou walke/t 
through the fire thou ſhalt not be burnt. He prepared himſelf 
for the fire, by burning his finger in the candel, ſaying, 


that it could conſume only the ſtubble of his body, but 


would purify his ſoul. He afterwards was burnt. At 


the ſtake he repeated the Creed, as a proof that he was a 


true Chriſtian. He then prayed earneſtly; and, with the 
deepeſt ſenſe, repeated the words, Enter not into judgment- 


_ with thy ſervant. Dr. Warner, who attended, embraced 


him; ſhedding many tears; and wiſhing he might die in 
as good a frame of mind as Bilney then was. The friars 


requeſted hĩm to inform the people, that they had no hand 


in his death, which he did; ſo that the laſt act of his life 


was full of charity: The ſufferings of this man animated 


others. 4 5 
2. Who ſuffered next? 


AI. Byfield, who had formerly abjured, was ſeized when 
| diſperſing Tindal's books; and himſelf and one Tewkeſbury 


were taken and burnt ;.as alſo were one man and two wo- 
men at York. The parliament complained to the king of 
this inhumanity ; which, however, did not any ways 


of 


abate the fury of the clergy. One Bainham, a counſellor 
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of the Temple, was ſeized on ſuſpicion of hereſy ; whipt 
in More's preſence ; and afterwards racked in the Tower. 


But theſe torments could not force him to accuſe any 
perſon, and he abjured through fear. Some time after 
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his enlargement, being in great perplexity of mind, he 
could find no peace till after he had been at church, and 
there openly confeſſed his ſins; declaring the torments he 
felt in his conſcience, for what he had done. Thereupon 
he was again ſeized, and condemned, ſor aſſerting, that 
Thomas Becket was a murderer; and was damned, in caſe 
he did not repent : and that Chriſt's body, in the ſacra- 
ment, was received merely by faith, and not chewed with 
the teeth. Szoke/ly. paſt ſentence on Bainham, and he was 


burnt. | 


9. Did not tlie perſecution of the papiſts extend even 
to dead. bodies? e 18 FF 
A. Tracey (an anceſtor of the preſent lord of that name) 
made a will, wherein he left his ſoul to God, in hopes of 
mercy through Chriſt, without the mediation of an 
ſaint; and therefore declared, that he would not leave 
any thing for ſoul-maſſes. This will being brought into 
the biſhop of London's court, in order to be proved, after 
Tracey's death; it provoked the clergy ſo much, that theß 
condemned him as an heretick. Hereupen, an order was 
iſſued, to the chancellor of Morceſter, to take up his body. 
But the chancellor proceeded ſo far, as to burn it; an act 
which was no ways juſtifiable, as he was not a relapſe, - 
Tracey's heirs ſued the chancellor, who thereupon was 
ned 4001. and removed from his poſt. The clergy, in 
order to give the greater ſanction to eruelty, now pro- 
claimed an indulgence of forty days pardon, to all who 
ſhould carry a faggot for burning an heretick. One Hard 
ing, an aged man, being condemned by Longlund, bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln, and tied to the ſtake ; ſome wretch hur- 
led a faggot at him with ſuch force, that it daſhed out his 


brains. 


2. Who. next fell a facrifice on this 80 > 


* A. Fritb, a young man, greatly famed for his learning; 
2 and the firſt, in England, who wrote againſt the corporat 
of preſence in the ſacrament. The perſecutian, which had 

2 been diſcontinued during two years, was again ſet on foot 
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at the inſtigation of biſhop Gardiner, who told the king, 


that it would give him great advantage over the pope, by 


ſhewing his hatred to hereſy. Firth followed the doQtrine 
of Zuinglius upon the following grounds, vis. Chriſt, 
being received in the ſacrament, gave eternal life : but 
this to, ſuch only as believed; whence he inferred, that 
he was received by faith only. St. Paul ſays, that the 

_ fathers, before Chriſt, eat the ſame ſpiritual food with 
_ Chriſtians; whence it appears, that Chriſt is no more cor- 
Porally preſent, to us, than he was to them. And, from 
the nature of ſacraments in general, and the end of the 
Lord's-Supper, heargued that it was only a commemora- 
tion. Yet, from theſe ſeveral premiſes, he drew no other 
concluſion, than that Chriſt's preſence was no article of 
faith. Friih committed theſe reaſons to writing, which 
falling into Sir Thomas More's hands, he anſwered them: 


* but Frith never ſaw them till he was thrown into priſon; 


at which time, though loaded with irons, and without 
books (none being allowed him) he made a reply. — He 
inſiſted much on the following article, vis. that the 
Ifraelites did eat the ſame food, and drank from the ſame 
rock, which is Chriſt: and fince Chriſt was received, by 
them, only myſtically and by faith ; he concluded, that he 
was no received by faith only. He ſhewed that Chriſt's 
words, this is my body, were accommodated to the Jewiſb 
- Phraſe, of calling the Lamb the Lord's-Paſſover ; and 
confirmed his opinion by many popu from the fathers, 
wherein the elements are called ſigns and figures of Chriſt's 
body: and they declared that thoſe, when conſecrated, 
did not ceaſe to be bread and wine, but ſtill retained: their 
own proper nature. He likewiſe ſhewed, that the fathers 
were quite ſtrangers to all the conſequences of this opini- 
on, viz. that a body could be in more places than one at 
the ſame time: or could be in a place after the manner of 
a « ſpirit. He yet concluded, that if this opinion were held 
only ſpeculatively, fo as that no adoration were offered to 
the elements, it might be tolerated ; but the other he con- 
denined, as groſs idolate g 
2. When was Frith ſeize d? 
A. In 1533 ; and brought before the biſhops Sreteſh, 
Eardiner, and Longland. They objected, of not 
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believing either in purgatory or tranſubſtantiation.- Frith 


, BY gave the reaſons why he could not conſider them as articles 

6 of faith : but imagined, at the ſame time, that they ought 

t, not to be poſitively affirmed or denied. The biſhope 

at ſeemed unwilling to proceed to ſentence : but Frith con- 

at tinuing reſolute, Szake/ly pronounced it. He then delivered 

* him over to the ſecular arm; praying, at the ſame time, 

th that his puniſhment might be moderated, and not too ri- 

r- gorous; nor yet too gentle. Stoſeſſys obteſtation, by the 

m bowels of Chriſt, was conſidered as mockery ; as every one 

be knew that he intended Frith ſhould be burnt. One Hewetr, 

a. an apprentice of London, was condemned with him on the 

jr fame account. When they were brought into Smithfield, 

of WE Frith expreſſed great joy; and hugged the faggots with 

ch ſome tranſport. Cook, a prieſt, who was then preſent, 
a: called out to the people, — that they ought not to 

n; pray for them, more than they would for dogs. Frith 
ut only ſmiled, and prayed God to forgive him. The fire 
He being kindled, they were ſoon conſumed to aſhes. _ 

the 9. Did the clergy now ſuſpend their cruelty?  _— 

me WW A,. Yes; an act having paſſed which regulated their 
by procedures. Philips, on uphoſe complaint, that bill was | 
he begun, had been committed on ſuſpicion of hereſy. K 
M's copy of Tracey's will was found in his pocket ; and butter 

vi and cheeſe in his chamber, during Lent. Being upon this 

and required to abjure, he appealed: to the king as. ſupreme _ 
ers, head, and therenpon was ſet at liberty. The act which 
iſtr had paſt gave the new preachers, and their / followers, 
ted, ſome reſpite. The king was likewiſe impowered to re- 
heir form all hereſies and FB 24a Cranmer was fully con- 
ers vinced of the neceſſity of a reformation; and, in order 
ini- WW for him to carry it on with judgment, and juſtify it by 
eat MW proper authorities, he made a large collection of the opi- 
x of nions of the antient fathers, and later doctors, on all th 
held points of religion, making fix volumes in folio, | Whilſt 
d to WM theſe were forwarding the reformation, another party op- 


poſed it as vigorouſly ; of whom the Duke of Norfolk 


the king's mind greatly. 
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and Gardiner were the chief; and almoſt all the clergy 
joined them. The contrariety of theſe opinions divided 


| Whew 


te, 
a <a. * ; 
* * 
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2. When was a general viſitation of the monaſteries 
JJ 8 

As. In 1535: The foundation of all their wealth way 
the belief of purgatory: and the ſuppoſed virtue which 
was in maſſes, to redeem ſouls out of it; and that theſe 
eaſed the torments of departed ſouls, and at laſt freed 
them from ſuch' Hence it was conſidered as an act of 
piety towards parents, and a proof of taking care of their 


ſouls, to endow theſe houſes with ſome lands, upon con- 


dition that maſfes ſhould be ſaid in their favour. Some 
images were ſuppoſed to be endowed with an extraordi- 
nary virtue; and pilgrimages to them were much extol- 
led. Theſe ſeveral orders and houſes magnified their own 
ſaints, their on images and relicks. Fheir wealth drew 
them into great corruptions: Theſe religious (falſely 
ſo termed) were generally very diſſolute, and groſsly ig- 
norant. Their privileges were become a public griev- 
ance, and their lives gave great ſcandal to mankind. But 
no ſet of men were ſo uſeful to the Roman pontiffs as the 
Mendieant friars; they, under the appearance of pover- 
_ ty, coarſe diet and cloathing, won great eſteem ; and be- 
came almoſt the only preachers and confeſſors, at that 
J 2, Co Crowe od. . 

2. What was the reſult of the viſitation. of the mo- 
naſteries by archbiſhop Cranmer, Cromæwell, &c. in differ- 
ent parts of England. 5 „ 


A. Monftrous diſorders were found in many places. In 
ſeveral houſes the ſin of Sodom, ſtrong factions, and bar- 
| barous cruelties were difcovered. In others coining tools 
were ſeized. Many particulars, not fit to be publiſhed, 
were contained in the report. Langdon, in Kent, was the 
firſt houſe that ſurrendered to the King. The abbot was 
cCatched in bed with a ſtrumpet, who uſed to appear in the 
habit of a lay brother. Thereupon the abbot, and ten of i 
his monks, ſigned a reſignation of their houſe to the king, 
Their example was followed by two houſes in Folk/one 
and Dower, in the fame county. And in the following 
year, (1536,) four other houſes ſurrendered. in like 
manner; as did, next year, four houſes more. In 1536 
an act paſſed, for ſuppreſſing all monaſteries under 2000 
per. ann. The act ſets forth the. great diſorders 5 
5 3 
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houſes, and the many unſucceſsful attempts made to re- 
form them; ſo the religious, inhabiting them, were or- 
dered to be removed into the greater houſes, where reli- 
gion was better obſerved; and their revenues were given 
to the king. Thoſe houſes were much richer than they 
ſeemed to be; ſome, rated at only 200. per ann. were 
really worth many thouſands. —&  —_ 

9. When was a tranſlation of the Bible deſigned? 

A. In 1536. Cranmer imagined this would be the moft 
effectual means for promoting the reformation. It was 
finiſhed in three years. An act was now made againſt the 
pope's power; and all bulls and privileges flowing from 
them were declared null and void. At this time new ar- 
ticles of religion, tending towards a reformation, were 
agreed upon. The pope iſſued ſummons's for a general 
council to be held in Mantua, againſt which the king 
proteſted. Viſitors were appointed to ſurvey all the leſſer 
monaſteries in England. Great complaints were made of 
violence and bribery in theſe viſitors ; and, perhaps, not 


The goods and plate were eſtimated at 1000007. The 
valued rents of their houſes was 32000/; but was really 
above ten times that fum. Moſt of the churches and 
cloiſters were pulled down, and the materials ſold. This 
occaſioned a general diſcontent ; and the monks were 
now as much pitied, as they, before, had been hated: 
The clergy uſed their utmoſt endeavours to inflame the 
people ; and built much upon this, vis. that an heretical 
prince, depoſed by the pope, ought not to be acknow- 
ledged. The pope threatened the king with excommu- 

nication, and abſolved his ſubjects from their allegiance, 


in caſe he did not appear, or reform many innovations. 


2. What. rebellions broke out at this time“??? 
A. Twenty thouſand perſons roſe in Lincolnſbire, after 

they had got in their harveſt. They were headed by a 

prieſt in the diſguiſe of a cobler ; who all took an oath, 


wealth, They ſent a paper of grievance to the king, 
complaining : of ſome acts of parliament; of the ſup- _ 
Anno 1536. e 


without cauſe. Ten thouſand of theſe religious were 
turned adrift, with forty ſhillings and a gown per man. 


to be true to God, to the king and to the common» 
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7 ee of many religious houſes: of mean and evil coun- 
ſellors, and bad biſhops. They beſought the king to re- 
dreſs their grievances, by the advice of the nobility z yet 
at the ſame time, they acknowledged him to be their ſu- 
preme head; and declared that the tenths, and: firſt: fruits 
belonged to him of right-— The king gave an anſwer to 


their petition ; and ſent the duke of Suffolk againſt them. 


| and exceuted. 


He required them to ſubmit to his mercy: upon which 
the king was deſired to ſend them a general pardon'; who 
_ aſſuring them, ſecretly, of mercy, moſt of them diſperſ- 
ed ; after which the cobler, and ſome others were taken 


. When did a more formidable riſing happen in Tork 


S 


A. At the fame time; and, as this was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Scotland, it was apprehended that the rebels 
would procure aſſiſtance from that kingdom. One Af 
was their chief, and he acted his part very dexterouſly, 
Their march was called The Pilgrimage of Grace. Theſe 
had, in their banners, and on their. ſleeves, the five 
wounds of Chriſt. They took an oath, that they would 
_ reſtore the church, extirpate hereticks, preſerve the king 


and his iſſue; and drive away, from his preſence, baſe- 


born men, and evil counſellors: ' In a few days they be- 
came forty thouſand ſtrong, without meeting any oppoſi- 
tion. There alſo was a riſing in all the other counties in 
the north, againſt which the earl of Shrewſbury made 
bead. He was afterwards joined by the duke of Norfolk. 
The mutineers ſent the following demands to the king, 
viz.—A general pardon: a parliament to be held at 
Tork, and courts of juſtice to be ſet up there: ſome acti 
of parliament to be repealed: princeſs Mary to be re- 
ſtored to her right of ſucceſſion, and the pope. to his 
wonted juriſdiction: the monaſteries to be again ſet up: 
Audley and Cromwell to be drove fram the king: and 
ſome of the viſitors to be impriſoned for their bribery 
and extortion.—Theſe demands were rejected. The king 
_ anſwered them; and, among other particulars, ſaid, that 
the rabble ſhould not preſcribe to him. That, if they 
had any complaints to make with regard to thoſe about 
kim, he was ready to hear them; but that he wor ' 
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faffer them to direct, with N to what counſellors he 
ſhould employ. He afterwards ſigned a pardon without 
any reſtrictions. Some battles were 7 15 after this, 
and many perſons were executed: at laſt a general ob- 
livion was proclaimed, and peace reſtored to the haraſſed 
country. „%%% ASD. Wea ae ol; WR ho. 
9. When did the greater monaſteries reſign to the 
4 In 1537, when a new viſitation was appointed. 
Some of theſe religious were found guilty of great diſ- 
orders in their lives; and they, to prevent a ſhameful 
Jiſcovery, offered their houſes to the king. Many abbote_ 
ind monks were glad to accept of a penſion for life. This 
ear, 121 religious houſes reſigned to the king. In moſt 
zonaſteries, the viſitors obliged the monks to gn a con- 


eſſion of their former vices and irregularities. In one of 

ls heſe the monks acknowledged their idleneſs, gluttony and 

fe enſuality, ſor which they ſaid the pit of hell was ready 
ly. o ſwallow them up. Endeavours were uſed to preſerve 
al: ome of theſe houſes, and particularly the nunnery of 
ve odflow ; as the viſitors found great ſtrictneſs of life in 
ald ; and as it was the ſchool in which the young ladies of 
ing uality, in Oæfordſbire, were educated. Such quick diſ- 


atch was made in theſe reſignations, that 159 houſes 
rrendered, before the meeting of the parliament. Af- 


oli- r this, ſome abbots were put to death, for having join- 

s in d in the rebellion. Many of the Carthuſians were exe- 
ade futed for denying the king's ſupremacy. Others were 
folk. Nlewiſe ſuſpected of favouring them; and of receiving 
ing, Whooks, from abroad, againſt the king's proceedings. 
1 at heſe were ſhut up in their conyents, where moſt of 
ac em died. Great complaints were made of the viſitors, 
e 3 though many unjuſt practices had been uſed, to oblige 
Als 


ne abbots and monks to ſurrender. But it is certain that 


; Up: any vile practices had been committed by them. The 
and ior of the Croſſed friars, in London, was catched in bed 
iber) ich a woman at noon day. He fell upon his knees, be- 
king eching thoſe who catched him unawares not to reveal 
„that Ws ſhame ; and gave them 3o/. to keep it ſecret. 
the / L. What diſcoveries were now made, with regard to 
about Ie impoſture of relicks and images 
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A. At Reading, the religious pretended to have a 
angel's wing, which had wafted over the point of the 
ſpear, that pierced our Saviour's fide. As many pieces of 
_ Chriſt's croſs were found as would make a large croſs. 
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The rood of grace, at Boxley in Kent, had been in high 
eſteem, and drawn many pilgrims. It was obſerved to 
bow, and roll its eyes; and look, at times, pleaſed or 


angry; which the credulous multitude imputed to a di- 


vine power. But the whole was diſcovered to be a cheat; 
and being brought up to St. Paul's croſs, all the ſprings 
were opened, which ſhewed its ſeveral motions. At Hale 


in noon a phy Chriſt's blood was ſhewn in a vial ; and 


it was thought inviſible to all who were in mortal fin; 
and ſo, after valuable preſents had been made, the pil- 
grims, when they perceived it, went a way well ſatisfied. 


But this was only the blood of a duck, (renewed every 
week,) which was poured into a vial, very thick on one 
fide, and thin on the other: and the prieſts turned either 


ſide to the pilgrims, according as they were ſatisfied with 


the oblations. The Virgin Mary's girdle was ſhewn in 
eleven places, and her milk in eight. The felt of St. The- 
nas of Lancaſter, was a remedy for the head-ach. The 


penknife and boots of St. Thomas of Canterbury, anda 


piece of his ſhirt, were greatly reverenced by pregnant wo- 
men. High regard was alſo paid, to the coals which roaſt- 


ed St. Lawrence ; to two or three heads of St. Urſula; 


to Malchus's ear, and to the paring of St. Edmund's nails; 


to an image of our lady, with a taper in her hand which 


| burnt nine years together without waſting ; till one for- 


ſwearing himſelf thereon, it went out, and was then 


found to be only a piece of wood. Many more ſuch im- 
poſtures were diſcovered, which contributed greatly to the 
undeceiving of the people, whoſe ſtupidity, before this, 


was inconceivable. Afterwards the ſhrine of Thomas 


| Becket (the richeſt in England) at Canterbury was broke 


to pieces. His alter had drawn far greater oblations, 


than thoſe of our Saviour, or the Virgin Mary; and 
| ſometimes one hundred thouſand pilgrims uſed to afſem- 


ble at it, in order to obtain indulgences. For theſe demoli- 
tions the Pope had thundered out anathemas againſt the 


ng in 1535 ; they repreſenting him as the moſt facri- 
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legious tyrant that had ever lived. To oppoſe theſe, the 
king publiſhed a declaration ſubſcribed by all the biſkops, 
and eminent divines, in England. In 1537, the tranſla- 
tion of the Bible was finiſhed ; and was aiterwards printed 
in England, by Grafton. _ | | | 

9. When was Lambert perſecuted?  _ 195 

A. In 1538. He had been chaplain to the factory at 
Antwerp, where he aſſociated himſelf with Tindal. He 
was ſeized for denying the corporal preſence, the king 
himſelf fitting as his judge. Lambert refuſing to comply 
with the deſires of the court, Cromæuell paſt ſentence upon 
him. A little after this, he was executed in a moſt bar- 
n: barous manner, in Smithfield; for as there was not fire 


ed. were burnt away, whilſt he was yet alive. However, he 
ery bore theſe torments with patience, and continued to cry 


ſufficient to conſume him ſuddenly, his legs and thighs 


out; None but Chriſt ! Lambert was a man of conſidera- 


her ble learning, and good judgment. The popiſh party were ! 
greatly pleaſed with this facrifice ; and perſuaded the king, * 
that it would have a very $900 effect on the people. In 
April 1539, paſſed an ac for aboliſhing diverſity of opini- 
ons, in certain articles concerning the Chriſtian religion. 
This is commonly called the BLOG STA TUT E; hang- 
ing, or burning, being enacted againſt thoſe, who ſhould 
not comply with fix articles in matters of religion. Gar- 
diner was the author of theſe ſix articles, which Cranmer 
ſtrongly oppoſed, but in vain. _ | 
D. When was Thomas, lord Cromwell, executed? 
A. In 1540. He had been lord privy-ſeal, lord cham- 
berlain of England, lord vice-gerent, knight of the gar- 
ter, Cc. Though raiſed to theſe high honours, he was 
the ſon of a blackCoith ; for which he was envied by the 
nobility. All the popiſh clergy hated him violently ; 
they imputing, chiefly to his counſels, the ſuppreſſion of 
the monaſteries. King Henry wanted to caſt, upon him, 
all the. errors which had been lately committed; and ' 
hoped he. ſhould regain the affections of his people, by 
making Cromevell a facrifice. His fall was fo ſudden, that 
he himſelf had not the leaſt apprehenſion of it, before 
the ſtorm broke round him. He met with the common 
late of all diſgraced 8 viz. to be forſaken by 
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his friends, (Cranmer excepted) and inſulted by his ene- 
mies. Cromavell was attained both of high-treaſon and 
| hereſy, without being heard; a moſt unjuſt practice ! At 
his execution, he thanked God for bringing him to die in 
that manner. He deſired the prayers of all the ſpectators, 
and prayed very fervently for himſelf. He had behaved, 
in his grandeur, with extraordinary moderation ; and fell, 
under the weight of popular odium, rather than guilt 
With him fell the office of the king's vice-gerent ; and no 
one, after him, aſpired to a character, which had proved 
fo fatal to him who was firſt raiſed to it. It was thought 
that the king lamented his death when it was too late, 
With his ſall the progreſs of the reformation ſtopped. 
2. When did the popiſh party excite the king to freſh 
© Feverity agent the feferme ?? ! 


A. In 1540; and this fell on Barnes, Gerrard, and 
Ferm, who all had early imbibed Luther's doctrine. 
Barnes had very much reflected on Wolſey, during his 
greatneis; but Gardiner brought him off. After being 

thrown into priſon, he eſcaped from thence, and fled to 

Germany ; and became ſo conſiderable, that he was ſent 
cover to Erpland by the king of Denmar#, as chaplain to 

his embaſſadors; but Barnes went back again. He after- 

wards was much employed in the negotiations between 
the king and the Germans. The three Weines above men- 
tioned, were appointed to preach in their turns, at 

St. Paul Croſs; and Gardiner allo preached there, upon 
the ſubject of juſtification. Barnes and the other two, 
refuted his ſermon, and reflected with ſome indecency on 

his perſon. This being told the king, he commanded 

them to go and give him ſatisſaction. Barnes and his 
friends, were afterwards ordered to preach a recantation 
ſermon at the Spittle ; but this gave ſuch offence, that the 

king ordered them to the Tower, without giving them 1 

hearing. At the meeting of the parliament they were 

attainted of herefy, and condemned to be burnt, as de- 

* teilable hereticks. Barnes being tied to the fake, te- 

peated ſome articles oi the Creed, and declared his be- 
lief of them all; adding, that he abhorred the imptous 
opinion of ſome German anabaptiſts. He aſked the ſhe ifs 
and the people, if they knew the reaſon why ay tal 
OT * been 


bill; upon which Bonner fell into a violent fit of cutſing, 
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been condemned, and what hereſies they were charged 
with; but no anſwer was made them. He intreated God 
to forgive all who ſought their deaths, and Gardiner in 

particular, in cafe he had done it. He then prayed for 
the king and prince, and expreſſed his loyalty to his 
mejeſty. He ſent ſome requeſts to the king, as that he 
would apply the abbey-lands to a good uſe, and the relief 
of his poor ſubjects. That he would puniſh the contempt 
of marriage ; and check the liberty which many men took 
of forſaking their wives, and living in fornication. That 


{wearers might be puniſhed ; and that, fince the king had 


begun to ſet forth the Chriſtian religion, he beſought him 
to proceed in it, ſince much more remained to be Cone. 


| Then the other two divines ſpake to the fame effet. _ » 
They made a declaration of their faith, exhorting tage 
people. to a good life, and mutual love : when, all three 15 


praying and embracing one another, the fire was kindled, 


and they were burnt. The conſtancy they ſhewed on this | 1 


ſad occaſion, with their gentle behaviour to their enemies, 
made a ſtrong impreſſion on the ſpeQators, and threw a 


great odium on Gardiner, he being ſuppoſed to be the 


author of their . misfortunes ; though he afterwards en- 


dea voured to juſtify himſelf in a printed apology. 


2. On what occafion did Benner ſhew his brutal cru- 
elty, and want of judgment? 1 


44. In his proſecution of one Mekins, a youth of fiftzeen W 


years old; merely for his having ſaid ſomething againſt the 
corporal prefence, and for his praiſing Barnes. The wit- 
neſſes dittered in their evidence; one ſwearing that 
Mehins had ſaid, that the ſacrament was only a ceremony; 
the other, that he had declared it to be only a ſignifica- 
tion: 10 two grand: juries returned an ignorawus upon the 

and obliged the ſecond grand- jury to go aſide, and confi 

der better of it; when being terrified, they found the 


dill. and Mekins was ſentenced to be burnt. However, 
hoping to be ſaved, by what he ſhould ſay at the flake, 


he then railed at Barnes, and praiſed Bonner to the ſłkics; 


but all to no purpoſe. Bonner, then biſhop of Lond n, | 


diſtinguiſhed himielt by a fury unbecoming not only a 


Chriſtian and a clergyman, bur even a canibal. From this 


C 2 


time, 
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time, the executions, of the proteſtants, were continued 
with a barbarity which clearly ſhewed, that thoſe by 


whom they were ordered, were not at all forced. The 
biſhops condemned, without mercy, all who were brought 


before them; and the civil magiſtrates executed the ſen- 


tences even more rigorouſly than was commanded by the 
laws. Two others were burnt in Saliſbury, and two in 
Lincoln; beſides which many were impriſoned. —\ _ 
- 9. When did the perſecution break out again? 


A. Anno 1542, at Windſor. Perſon, a prieſt, Teſtwood 


| and Marbeck, two ſinging men, and Filmer, a townſman 


of Windſor, were informed againſt by Dr. London; who 


formerly had infinuated himſelf greatly into Cromwel's 
favour, and ſhewed ſtrong zeal in ſuppreſſing the mo- 
naſteries; but now made his court, with equal cunning, 
to the popiſh clergy. Gardiner moved in council, that a 


commiſſion might be iſſued, to ſearch all ſuſpected houſes 


for books writ againſt the fix articles; and ſome of theſe 
books were found in the cuſtody of the four perſons 
above mentioned, who thereupon were ſeized. Sir Philip 
Hobbey, and Dr. Hains, dean of Exeter, were alſo im- 
priſoned. A concordance of the Bible, and ſome notes 
AuVpon it, in Engliſh, was found, writ by Marbeck; which, 
however, was ſuppoſed to be the work of ſome learned 
man, as he was known to be illiterate. Marbeck declared 


that the notes were all his own; and that he had collected 
them out of ſuch books as he had met with. And, with 


regard to the concordance, he ſaid he had compiled it by 
the help of a Latin one, with an Engliſh Bible; he under- 
ſtanding little Latin. He had carried his concordance fo 
far as the letter L. This was judged incredible, and ima- 
gined to be yy a pretence, in order to conceal the name 
of the true aut 


or. To try him, therefore, they ſhut him 
up, giving him ſome words of the letter M, with only a 
Latin concordance, and an Engliſh Bible. Marbeck per- 


formed his taſk ſo well, as made it evident that the whole 


work was his own ; whence all admired his abilities and 
induſtry. News of this being brought to the king, he 
faid, that Marbeck was better employed than thoſe were 


who had examined him ; fo he was preſerved ; but the 


reſt were condemned, for ſome words ſpoken by them 
1 againſt 
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againſt the maſs. Dr. London, and one Simonds, an at- 
torney, had taken informations —_ many perſons of 


quality at court, and intended to 
great lengths. But a large packet, giving an account of. 


ave proceeded to very 


their whole project, being intercepted, they were ſent 


ſor, and examined concerning it. However, they denied 
it upon oath, not knowing that their packet was ſeized ; 
but how great was their confuſion, when they were ſhewn 
their own hand-writings! They thereupon were con- 
victed of perjury; ſo were pilloryed, and made to ride 


about in three ſeveral places, with their faces to the 
horſes tails, and papers on their breaſts. This ignomi- 


nious puniſhment- affected Dr. London to ſuch a degree, 
that he died ſoon after. e 
2. What were the perſecutions in 15452 


A. A new one broke out againſt thoſe who denied the | 


corporal preſence in the ſacrament. Shaxton was accuſed 5 


on this occaſion, but he abjured; and complied fo en- 


tirely, that he ſoon aſter preached the ſermon at the 


burning of Anne Aiſcough. He made no noiſe during the 


reign of king Edward; but, became a perſecutor of pro- 


* 


teſkants under queen Mary; notwithſtanding which, he 
Was in ſuck little eſteem, that he was only made fuffragan 
biſhop of Ely, though he had been biſhop of Saliſbury. 
Many others were indicted at this time upon the fame 


ſtatute, but. moſt of them recanted. But Anne Aiſcough 
ſtood firm. She was of a good family, and had been wel 
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educated. She was unhappily married, her huſband being. 


a papiſt, who, when he found her inclined to thg,reforma- 


tion, drove her out of his houſe. She was imgifoned on © . 


account of the ſacrament, but ſigning a recantationꝭ Was 


- 
i 5 
* * 


ſet at liberty. Not long after ſhe was impriſoned again. 


and examined before the privy- council. She anſwered 
with great reſolution; but ſome thought her to forward 


in ſpeaking. She had much frequented the court, and 
was thought to be ſupported by ſome ladies there: to 
diſcover this, ſhe was carried to the Toaver, and racked, 
but confeſſed nothing. Wriothefly, then lord chancellor, 
being preſent, commanded the lieutenant of the Tower to 


draw the rack a little more; which the other refuſing, the 
chancellor threw by his gown, and himſelf drew it. with fo 
wy ES. much 
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much violence, as though he would have tore her body to 
pieces Ihe effects of this torture were ſo violent, that 
ſhe was not able to go to Smithfield, fo was carried thither 
in a chair, and buint, Two others were alſo condemned 
on the ſame account; when SHaxton, to complete his 
apoſiacy, aſter having perſuaded them, though in vain, 
to ahjure, preached the fermon at their execution; in 
_ which he inveighed with great ſeverity againſt their er- 
ors. The lord chancellor went to Smizhfield, and there 
_ ofiered them a pardon, provided they would recant ; but 
they chole to glorify God by their death, rather than to 
diſhonour him by ſo ſhocking an apokacy.. This year, 
two were burnt in Suffo/#\, and one in Norfolk, on the 
oo Ep Ll ie TO 50 
2. What were the cruelties exerciſed by Henry VIII. 
- again the Romilk e nn inn 
A. He profecuted them out of hatred to the papal! 
authority. In Fafter-term 1535, three priors, and a 
monk of the Carthuſian order, (which the king hated 
moſt) were declared guilty of treaſon, for having ſaid 
that the king was not ſupreme head of the church of 
Fingland. At the ſame time Hall, a ſecular prieſt, was 
condemned as guilty of high-treaſon, for calling the king 
a tyrant, a heretick, a robber, and an adulterer: and de- 
_ claring, that he would die like king John, or Richard III. 
and that it would never be well with the church, till the 
Jing ſhould be brought to pot: that it was expected Ire. 
land and Wales would riſe; and that they were aſſured 
three parts, in four, of the people of England would join 
them. They all pleaded not guilty ; but being con- 
demned, juſtified all they had before aſſerted. The Car- 
thuſians were hanged in their habits. Soon after, three 
Carthuſians were condemned, and executed in Londen; 
and two in York, for oppoſing the king's ſupremacy. 
Ten other monks were ſhut up in their cells, nine of 
whom died in them; and one was condemned and 
| hanged. Theſe had all been accomplices in the affair of 
the maid of Kent: and though that impoſture had been 
pardoned, it gave the government a handle for keeping a 
watchful eye over them ; and for proceeding with greater 
teverity againſt them upon the leaſt provocation. - 
| 172525 1547 
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Bags voi biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir T, bomas 11 
were beheaded for denying the king's ſupremacy. One 
Forreſt, an Obſervant-friar, who had been queen Cathe- 


rine's confeſſor, after having ſwore to the king's ſupre- 


macy, alienated many from it. He was looked upon as 
a reproach to his order, and had exerciſed great cruelty 


in their houſe at Greenwich. He cloſely confined ove, 


who, he imagined, gave private intelligence to the court, 
of all their machinations ; and treated him with ſuch ſe- 
verity, that he died under his hands. He offered to re- 


cant; but being afterwards diverted from it, he was con- 


demned as an heretick, and burnt, A huge image, which 
had been brought from Wales, was cut to pieces, and 
ſerved as fewcl to burn. him. Under this reign, a new, 
and unheard of precedent was made, ws. of attainting 
perſons without permitting them to anſwer. This cait 
an indelible blemith on Henry VIIIlth's adminiſtration; tt 
being a breach of the molt ſacred and unalterable rules of 
juſtice, That monarch died in January 1547. The ſe⸗ 
verities exerciſed, by him, againi many of his ſubjects, 


in matters of religion, occaſioned both ſides to write. 


againſt him with great bitterneſs. In all the executiong, 
on account of denying, the king's ſupremacy, it muſt be 


confeſſed that the laws were excelilyely ſevere z and that 


the proceedings, upon them, were never tempered with 
that mildneſs which ſhould frequently be employed, in. 


order to ſoften the rigour of penal laws. | 
Q. When did Edward the VIth ſucceed to the crown ? 


\ 


A. 1547. He was then about ten years old, and the 


only ſon of king Henry, by his beſt beloved wife Fane 
Seymour. At fix years of age he had been put into the 
hands of Dr. Cox and Mr. Cheeh. The one was to form 


his mind, and teach him philoſophy and divinity: the 


other to inſtru him in languages and the mathematicks. 
Other maſters were likewiſe appointed for the reſt of the 
branches of education. King Edeuar had diſcovered, 


very early, a ſtrong diſpoſition to religion and virtue, and 


a particular reverence for the ſacred writings; he bein 
much. offended with a perſon, who laid a great Bible 
upon the floor, in order to reach ſomething which he 


could not conveniently do without. this help. He im- 
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proved greatly in learning ; and when but eight years 
old, he wrote letters to the king, to queen Catherine 
Parr, and others. By king Henry's will, ſixteen perſons 
were named to be governors of the kingdom, and of his 
ſon's perſon, till he ſhould be eighteen years of age. Pre- 
ſently after, the earl of Hartford was appointed governor 
ol the king's perſon ; upon which two parties were form- 
ed, the one headed by him, and the other by MWriotheſh, 
lord chancellor; the former favouring the new preachers, 
- and the latter oppoling hbemnmn. 
2. What was the firſt ſtep made; towards a reformati- 
en; in g m 
A. The pulling down images, which aroſe from the 
following accident. The curate and church-wardens of 
St. Martin's, in London, were brought before the coun- 
cil, for removing the crucifix, and other images; and for 
putting up ſome texts of ſcripture, on the church walls, 
im the place where thoſe images had ſtood. They anſwer- 
ed, that in repairing their church, they had removed the 
images; and theſe being rotten, they did not get new 
ones made, but had ſet up texts of ſcripture in their ſtead, 
hey likewiſe had removed others, of which an idola- 
trons uſe had been made. The popiſh party employed 
their Utmoſt endeavours to get them puniſhed, in order to 
i\rike a terror into others: but Cranmer was for removing 
all images ſet up in churches, as being contrary to the 
ſecond commandment, and to the practice of the Chriſti- 
ans in different ages. The monks had greatly enriched 
themſelves by the cheats they employed on occaſion of 
image worſhip. Theſe things conſidered, it ſeemed moſt 
_ reaſonable to cure the diſeaſe in it's root; and to clear 
the church of images, that ſo the people might be preſerv- 
ed fiom idolatry. The curate and church-wardens were 
therefore diſmiſſed with only a reprimand. The people 
now growing more enlightened, began to examine the 
uſeſulneſs of bt maſſes and obits. Obit was the anniver- 
ſaty of a perſons death; and to obſerve ſuch day with pray- 
ers, alms, or other commemoration, was termed pw 21 
of the obit. As chantries are mentioned in this work; 
ſhall obſerve, that a chantry was a little church, chape!, 
or particular altar, in ſome cathedral church, oY a 
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dowed with lands, or other revenues, for the maintenance 


of one or more prieſts, to ſing maſs daily ; and perform 
divine ſervice for the ſouls of the founders, and ſuch 
others as they appointed. Free-chapels were independant 
from any church, and endowed for much the ſame pur- 


poſe as the chantries. Of theſe chantries and free- 
chapels, there were in the kingdom 2374. About this 
time the earl of Hartford was made duke of Somerſet, and 
protector, and the famous council of Trent was opened. 


Many of the biſhops were ignorant, mean ſpirited men, 


& raiſed merely by court favour, who were little concerned 
tor any thing but their revenues. Cranmer was reſolved 


to proceed by degrees, and to give reaſons for every advance 
which was In 

hoped, by God's bleſſing, to make the people ſenſible of 
what it was-proper for them to do ; and thereby prevent 
any dangerous oppoſition, which otherwiſe might have 
been feared. | J at robt; oy wn 


2. What farther progreſs was making towards a re- | 


formation? e 
A. A viſitation of all the churches, in England was ap- 


pointed, and a book of homilies compiled. A Bible was 


ordered for every church; as likewiſe an Engliſh tranſla- 
tion of | Eraſmus's paraphraſe upon the New Teſtament. 
All cuſtoms, tending to ſuperſtition, were commanded to 


be aboliſhed. Injunctions were iſſued, for reading the 
ſcriptures, and faying the litany in Engliſh ; for frequent 


ſermons and catechiſing; for the exemplary lives of the 


Clergy, and their labours in viſiting the lick ; allo for the 
other parts of their function, ſuch as reconciling dif- 
ferences. and exhorting their people to charity. Simonia- 
cal contracts were likewiſe ſtrongly condemned. A ſpecial 
charge was alſo given for the ſtrict obſervance of the 
Lord's day. Prayers were directed, for the king, the 
royal family, and all orders of the kingdom. InjunQtions 
were likewiſe made, with regard to orcinations, and to the 
preaching of biſhops and their chaplains. The prayer, 
W tor fouls departed, was now to be only a prayer for the 
_ conſummation of their happineſs at the laſt day. The 
parliament meeting, many acts were repealed, and others 


pait ; ſuch as for the communion in both kinds, for the 
"> nomination 


ing. This was done fo fully, that he 
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nomination of biſhops, and againſt idle vagabonds, who 
were to be made ſlaves by any who ſhould ſeize then, 
This was levelled chiefly againſt ſome vagrant monk, 
who rambled about the country; infuſing, into the people, 
a diflike of the government. But this act was thought 
_ ſevere, that the people did not care to put it in execution 
An act alſo paſſed for the diſſolution of chantries. The 
laſt a@ was for a general pardon, but clogged with ſome 
_ exceptions. The convocation ſat at the ſame time. 
2. What ceremonies were now abrogated ? = 
A. Wakes:and Plough- Mondays were ſuppreſſed. The 
rabble loved thoſe diverſions ; and imagined that, withou 
them, divine ſervice. would be but a dull bufineſs; but 
others conſidered them as relicks of paganiſm. Cranme 
procured an order of council, for annulling the carrying 
candles on Candlemas-Day, aſhes on Aſh-Weadneſday, and 
palms on Palm-Sunday. The ceremonies of creeping to 
the croſs, and taking holy bread and water, were put 
down. This was followed by a general order, for re- 
moving all images out of churches, which occaſfionet 
great conteſts every where. Such images as-repreſentel 
the Trinity, as a man with three faces in one head; or a 
an old man, with a young man before him, and a don 
over his head; and ſome, in which the bleſſed virgi 
was repreſented-as aſſumed into it, gave ſuch great offence 
that it is no wonder multitudes of people, as they became 
better enlightened, could no longer bear with them. 4 
letter was writ to all preachers, requiring them to exhon 
the people to amend their lives, and forfake ſuperſtition: 
but to bear with things not yet changed; and not antici 
pate thoſe whom it was their duty to obey. A new office 
for the communion was ſet forth; but confeſſion was left 
indifferent, which offended many. The trade of indul- 
gences was now thrown out of the church. The friars uſed 
o ſell theſe with as much artful confidence as mountebanks 
do their medicines: but with this advantage, that the 
inefficacy of their devices, was not ſo eaſily diſcovered; 
the people believing all that the prieſts told them. Thi 
enormity was carried to ſo ſhameful a height, that in. 
dulgences, for years; nay, for an hundred, a thou 
ſand, a million, were granted for ſaying certain * 
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lets ; ſo cheap a thing was heaven made! e- e 5 
impriſoned, for ſecretly oppoſing, as was alledged, all re- 


2. When was a new liturgy compoſed ? _ 5 
A. In 1548, in order that the whole nation might 


have an uniformity in the worſhip: of God. It was then 


judged proper to bring the worſhip to a fit medium, wis. 
between ſuperſtitious pomp, and nakedneſs. The govern- 
ment reſolved not to change any thing, merely in oppoſi- 

tion to received practices; but rather, in/imitation ef 


what Chriſt did, in the inſtitution of the two ſacraments 


of the goſpel ; which conſiſted of rites uſed by the Jeaus, 
but applied, by him, to higher purpoſes. All the con- 
ſecrations of water, falt, &c. practiſed in the church of 

Rome, were conſidered as the relicks of paganiſm, and ſo 
were laid aſide: for as devils were adjured, by theſe, and 
a ſuppoſed divine virtue was imagined to reſide in them; 

the vulgar came, at. laſt to fancy that they, by the ob- 


ſervance of theſe, would certainly go to heaven. Ab- 


ſolutions were rejected; as booking like groſs impo- 


: tures; the people, in their laſt moments, purchaſing f 


the favour of the prieſts, at a certain price; which was 
thought the only way to die with fure hopes. It was re- 
ſolved to have the whole worthip in the Engliſb tongue; 
as the keeping it, in an unknown one, had preſerved, in 
the dark ages, an eſteem for their offices, wherein were 
certain prayers, hymns, and leſſons, which had the peo- 
ple underſtood, muſt have given great ſcandal. It was 

judged proper that the prieſts ſhould be decently habited, 
as became the worſhip of God : and white being expreſ- 
ſive of innocence, was continued. No confeſſion or ab- 
ſolution was inſerted. Regulations were made with re- 
goed to private communion. At funerals, the departed 
oul was recommended to Gad's mercy. Theliturgy, 
thus compiled, was publiſhed with a preface relating to 
ceremonies ; writ with extraordinary judgment and tem- 
per, and the ſame that is now extant. While theſe 
changes were preparing, mighty feuds broke out every 
where, and great contradictions were heard from the pul- 


- Pits; ſome commending all the old cuſtoms, and others 


inveighing as ſtrongly againſt them. For this reaſon a 
e 5 proclamation 


| for the firſt offence, he ſhould be impriſoned fix months; 
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proclamation was iſſued, reſtraining all preaching, till the 
order, which was then in the hands of the biſhops, ſhould 


be finiſhed ; the people being commanded in the mean, 


time, to pray for a bleſſing on what was preparing, and 
to hear the homilies. In 1549, an act paſſed for the mar- 
riage of the clergy. It was clear, that their celibaty 
was not founded on the laws of God; and it was judged 
a fin, to force churchmen to make a vow, which it ſome- 
times, was not in their power to keep. Many lewd ſtories 
were now, publiſhed concerning the clergy : but none 
was more femarkable than that told of the pope's legate, 
in the reign of Henry II, who was found in bed with a 
cCourtezan, the very ſame night that he had removed the 
married clergy from their benefices. Another act paſt, 
confirming fo liturgy,” which was now finiſhed ; eight 
| biſhops, and three temporal lords, proteſting againſt it. 
It was enacted, that if any clergyman uſed other offices, 


loſe bis benefice for a ſecond ;' and be impriſoned, during 
lite, for the third offence. Another act paſt concerning 
faſting, as being a great help to virtue; and to make the, 
body ſubject to the mind. Faſt days were turned into a 
mockery by the church of Rome; as its followers dined, 
drank wine, and eat fiſh exquiſitely well dreſſqdee. 
2. How were {ome of the anabaptiſts treated at this 
A. With great ſeverity. Their doctrine had been 
brought out of Germany, where they had raiſed a cruel 
war, and ſet up a new. king in Munſter. Their.errors 
were, that there was not a trinity of perſons ; that Chriſt 
was not God, and took not fleſh of the virgin; and that 
a regenerate man could not fin. One Joan Bocher, called 
Joan of Kent, adhering to theſe principles, was condemned 
as an obſtinate heretick, and delivered over to the ſecular 
arm. But it was with great difficulty that the king could 
be perſuaded to ſign the warrant ſor her execution; he 


cConſidering it as an inftance of the ſame cruel ſpirit, for 


which the reformers cenſuied the papiſts. However; arch- 
biſhop Cranmer faid, that the king, being God's lieute- 
nant, was bound to puniſh offences committed againſt 
the Divine Majeſty. Theſe arguments rather Youre Ms 
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ſatisſied the pay king, who ſigning the warrant with 
tears in his eyes, faid to Cranmer ; that as he reſigned up 
himſelf, in that matter, in caſe he finned, it muſt lie at 
Cranmer's door. —She was burnt ; but was thought fiitec 
for Bedlam, than a ſtake. Sometime after George Van 
Parre,, a Dutchman, was likewiſe condemned and burnt, 
for denying the A of Chriſt. He had led a very 
exemplary life, and ſuffered with extraordinary compo- 
ſure of mind. Theſe things caſt a great blemiſh upon 
the reformers ; and it was ſaid, that they only condemned 
cruelty, when turned upon themſelves; but were ready to 
practice it, when they themſelves were in power. The 
papitts made great uſe of this afterwards, in queen Mary's 
reign. Another ſet of people ſtarted up, who greatly 
abuſed the doctrine of predeſtination; imagining that they 
might live as they pleaſed, ſince nothing could reſiſt an 
abtolute decree. _ FFP 

2. When were the articles of religion, which con- 


| tained the doctrine of the church ot England agreed 


upon he; N e 1 
* Firſt in 1551, when they conſiſted of forty-two 
articles; and afterwards in the beginning of queen 
Elizabeth's reign, when they were reduced to thirty- 
nine, as they now ſtand. The gteateſt care was taken, 
to frame theſe articles in the moſt comprehenſive words, 
and with all imaginable ſimplicity. The book of Common 
Prayer was afterwards reviſed and ſome alterations made 


In it. Several things were now expunged, ſuch as the 


chriſm; the employing the croſs in conſecrating the 


euchariſt; prayers for the dead; and ſome expreſſions * 


which favoured tranſubſtantiation; and the Common 
Prayer Book was put in the ſame order and method in 
which it cantinues to this day, if we except a few incon- 
ſidcrable variations which have been made ſince. Lady 
Mary (afterwards queen) was brought into trouble, on 
account of having mals ſaid in her houſe; but lady 
[lizabeth, her filter, conformed in all things to the laws; 
ſhe having been well inſtructed in the Chriſtian religion 
by Dr. Par#er, to whole care ſhe had been recommended 
by her dying mother. About this time the duke of 
Sommer ſet, protector, and uncle to the king, was beheaded 

5 | | | | on 


N ** 
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on Toxver Bill. The crime imputed to him was, his in- 
tending to impriſon the duke of - Northumberland ; but 
many believe that the conſpiracy, for which the pro- 
tector, and four more ſuffered, was a mere forgery. 

Hle was endowed with extraordinary virtues; had been 
eminent for his candour and piety ; a promoter of juſtice iſ 
and the patron of the oppreſſed. By 0 eſtabliſhment of 
'  <=the thirty-nine articles, the reformation, in worſhip and 
|  -doQtrine, was now brought to great perfection. But ano- 
ther branch of it, (left unfiniſhed) was then under conſulta- 
tion, concerning the government of the church, and the 
rules of the eccleſiaſtical courts. But king Edward left 
the world before they were complea tel 
2. When did Edward the VIth die? 
A. In 1553, in the ſixteenth year of his age. He wa: 
cCeonſideted as the wonder of his time; he being not only 
* ſkillediin languages, and the liberal ſciences, but was well 

acquainted with the \ ſtate of his kingdom. He kept a 

table book; wherein he writ the characters of all the 
eminent men in the nation. He ſtudied fortifications, and 

knew the mint well; as likewiſe the harbours in all bi 
dominions, with their depth of water, and the way of 
coming into them. He underſtood foreign affairs, and 
uſed to take notes of every thing he heard. His virtues 
were very conſpicuous, and his temper merciful. He was 
particularly careful of petitions given him by the poor, 
and by perſons gras. e oppreſſion; but his ſignal 
love for religion was the crown of all his other virtues. 
Hence {ome called him their Fofias ; others Edzward the 
Saint; and others again the Phenix, which roſe out of 
his mother's aſhes. Süũj pgs 

Q. When was princeſs Mary proclaimed queen? 

A. The 19th of July 1553. She was daughter to 

Henry VIII, by Catherine, infanta of Spain. Before this, 
vis. on the 5th of Fuly, the lady Jane Grey, daughter to 
the duke of Suffolt, had been proclaimed queen, though 
greatly againſt her inclinations, in prejudice to Mar) 

but lady Fane, who was one of the brighteſt ornaments 
of her ſex both in mind and perſon, was beheaded the 
year after. Queen Mary being ſeated on the throne, 
diſhop Gardiner, and all who had complied in the forme! 

ED | | | _ Teigh- 
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reign, were of opinion, that her firſt endeavours ſhould - 

be to bring things back to the ſtate in which they were 
when her father died; and that the afterwards might re- 
turn, by flow and eaſy ſteps, to the obedience of the fee _ I 


of Rome; but ſhe herfelf was more inclined to return to 
it immediately, imagining that, by it's means only, the 


could be legitimated. Soon after this Gardiner was made 


chancellor, and the conduct of affairs were put into his 
hands. Auguſt 22, 1553, the queen declared in council, 


that although ſhe herſelf was fixed in her religion, ſhe 
| yet would not uſe force with regard to others; but leave 


all to the impulſe of God's ſpirit, and the'labour of good 


greatly; and inveighing ſtrongly, with regard to his ſuf- 
ferings in the former reign. Upon this, a tumult en- 
ſued; the people not ſuffering auy refleQtions to be made 


on king Edward's memory. Some flung ſtones at the | f 


preacher ; and one threw a dagger at the pulpit, with 


ſuch. force, that it ſtuck faſt in the wood. Bourn had MB 
taken occaſion from the goſpel of the day, to enlarge 
much in juſtification of Bonner, who was preſent ; ſaying, 
that Bonner had preached in the very ſame place, and 


upon the ſame text, that day four years ; and had, upon 
that very account, been thrown moſt unjuſtly and moſt 


_ cruelly into the moſt vile dungeon of the Marſbalſea, and 
kept there during the reign of king Edward. — This fer- 


mon reflected fo highly on king Edward, and ſounded ſo 
ill in the ears of the congregation, to whom this mo- 


_narch's memory was juſtly dear; that they Toceeded to 
the -extremities above mentioned. Now all the pulpits 


were put under an interdiR, till the preachers ſhould 
obtain a licence from Gardiner; and he was reſolved 
to grant none, except to thoſe who fhould preach as he 
dire . 1 $ Fe be 7 
2. What enſued thereupon? © 
A. Some of the Suffolk people, to whom the queen 
owed great obligations, put her in mind of the promiſe 
the had made, of not diſturbing them on account of reli- 
gion; but theſe ſhe diſmiſſed with a cold anſwer, ſaying, 
that they muſt learn to obey ; and not preſume to govern 
: ds: ker 


he day after, Bonner went to St. Paul's; | 
when Bourn, his chaplain, preached, extolling Bonner 
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her. And one who had ſpoke more cofidently than the 
_ reſt; was ſet in the pillory three days, as having ſaid word: 
which tended to detame the queen. But her thus making 
the claims to promiſes a crime, was thoug t to prognoſti- 


cate a ſevere government. Gardiner, Bonner, Tonſtal, 
. Heath and Day, were all-reſtored to their biſhopricks, of 


which they hag been deprived in the former reign.. Gar. 
di ner was authorized to grant licences for prieſts to preach 
in ſuch churches as he ſhould nominate ;.. by which means 
the reformers were not only filenced ; but their pulpit 


thrown open to ſuch as Gardiner ſhould think fit to appoint 


to preach in them. The reformed divines obſerving, that 
this was done purpoſely to extinguiſh the light of the goſpel; 
many of them reſolved to go on, and preach at their peril, 
for. which they were impriſoned. The people, being fond 
of the old ſuperſtition, began now to ſet up images, and 
the antient rites, in many places. Judge Hales, being 
upon the circuit in Kent, and giving his charge, in oppoſ- 
tion to the above meaſures, was committed; and after- 
| wards ſhifted from priſon to priſon ; all which, together 
with the menaces that were employed, terrified him to 
ſuch a degree, that he cut his own throat, but not mor- 
| tally. Recovering afterwards, he made his ſubmiſſion, 
and was ſet at liberty. But he never could free himſelf 
. from. his diſorder, and at laſt drowned himſelf. _ 
2. In what ſituation was archbiſhop Cranmey-at this 
Jungure'f 5215 | | 


A. He kept quiet for ſome time, which gave the popiſ | 


party occaſion. to give out, that he was reiolved to turn 
with the tide, Whereupon Bonner, in a letter to a friend, 
ſaid, chat Mr. Canterbury (for to he called Cranmer in deri- 
ſion) was become very humble: however, that this ſhould 
not ferve.his tuin; for that he would ſoon be tent to the 
Tober Some advited Cranmer to fly beyond lea ; to which 
he replied, that though he would not diſſuade others from 
eſcaping the perſecution with which they were menaced; 
yet that this would be quite unbecoming a man, in his ſta- 
tion, who had ſo great a ſhare in the changes formerly 
made. Hereupon he crew up a writing, which he intended 


to have publiſhed ; wh n a copy of it getting abroad, and | 


being read publickly in Cheap/ide, Cranmer THEE 
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he he Star- chamber; and being heard, was diſmiſt ; but a 

di ek after, himſelf, Latimer, and many other preachers, 
gere committed to priſon. Some moved that a ſmall pen- s 
li- Non might be aſſigned to Cranmer, and that he ſhould be , 
, Mrermitted to live private: for the ſweetneſs of his temper 


had procured him ſuch univerſal love, that it was thought 


r- angerous to proceed to extremities with reſpect to him. 
ch WEB ut others ſaid)? that as he had been the principal author 
ns WT of all the hereſy with which the nation was infected; it 
in would not appear decent, in the queen, ſhould ſhe ſhew 


the leaſt favour to a man, who had pronounced the ſen- 


at WE :cnce of her mother's divorce. The reformed foreigners, 
'F 2mons whom were Peter Martyr, and a Laſco, were 

i; drove out of the kingdom. . 

d ©. What meaſures were afterwards taken? En 
dA bill paſſed, repealing all the laws, concerning re- 
8 ſigion, made under Edward VI. It was argued fix days 
i in the Houſe of Commons, and carried without a diviſion. 
- Thus was religion put back to the ſtate in which auß | 
er Henry had left it ; and this was to take place the twentieth 
to of December enſuing ; till when, all perſons were allowed 


1 to uſe the old, or new ſervice, A kłfey might judge proper. 
n, Some other acts alſo paſſed, tò Promote the cauſe of po; 
lf pery. Cranmer was degraded ſoon after. In the mean 

: time, the queen was engaged, ſecretly, in a treaty with 
s Wl the pope, to reconcile her kingdom to the apoſtolic ſee; 
which put the parliament into ſome diſorder ; as alſo on 
ſn account of a match propoſed between her, and Philip of 


n Hain, ſon to the emperor Charles V. which was after- 

d, wards brought about, by the artifices of Gardiner, and a 

i- corrupt ws of Commons. And now a convocation met, 

Id and diſputed, with great heat, about the ſacraments. * 

Ie 9. How did the nation like this match) 

h A. It gave great diſguſt ; the people conſidering the 

m mighty offers made by the emperor Charles V, as fo many 

|; WH baits'to enſlave them. The great ſeverity exerciſed in all tile 
1 provinces united to his crown, and the monſtrous cruelties 


ly practiſed by the Spaniards in the Weft-Indies, were univer- 
fally talked of; and it was faid, that now was the time for 
d WF the Engliſh, either to preſerve themſelves, or to be forever 
0 enſlaved. About this time Carezv and Wrat undertook = 
oy . $9 | __Tratle 
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raiſe” the people; the one in Cornwall, and the other in 


Kint ; whilſt the Duke of Suffolk promiſed to raiſe the 


midland countries ; the people in general ſeeming ripe for 
rebellion. But things were afterwards quieted, and Hai, 


with a great many more, were condemned and executed, 
The following impoſture was diſcovered in London. A 
perſon ſeemed to ſpeak out of a wall, in a ſtrange tone of 
voice. Vaſt numbers of people flocked, about the houſe; 
when many particulars, relating both to religion and the 
ſtate, were uttered. At laſt it appeared, that one Eliza 


beth Crofts, by the help of a whiſtle, ſpoke all the word: Wh 


in queſtion through a hole in the wall. One Drake wi 


| found to be an accomplice; and both were made to do 


- Penance, publickly, in St. Paul's. Injunctions were ſent 


do the biſhops in tavour of the cauſe of popery ; and ſeven 


reformed biſhops were depoſed. By theſe ſeveral deprive 
tions and reſignations, | new biſhops were made; 
Which cauſed no ſmall change in the face of the Engl 
church. Twelve thouſand clergymen were ſummaiily 
deprived, tor being married; and the old ſervice was now 
| ſet up every where. 3 e 
2. When were there remarkable diſputations, at Ox 
ford, between the reformed and the papiſt ? 
A. In 1554, a committee, of the abteſt among the lat 
ter, were ſent to diſpute with Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer; 
and the points to be argued upon were tranſubſtantiation 
and the ſacrifice of the ma. The whole diſpute wa 
carried on with ſuch hiſſing and inſulting, and ended wit) 
ſuch ſhouts of triumph, on the fide of the papiſts, a 
though (ranmer had beendefeated ; that it was plain the 
only thing intended, was to abuſe the ignorant people; 
and to make them believe that he was quite overthrown, 
Ridley was brought in next day, when the diſputations 
were carried on with the ſame inſultings as the preceding. 
Latimer was brought out the day following. He toll 
them, that he was fourſcore years old, and nat fit for 
_ controverſies ; and added, that he would declare his op: 
nion, and leave them to ſay chat they pleaſed, Here 


upon extraordinary ſhouts were heard; and, during all the 


debates, ſo great was the noiſe and diſorder, that the whole 
ſcemed a bear-beating, ratker than a controverſy bes 
FOB W * divine 
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vines. Four or five ſpoke together, whence it was im- 
oflible to hear what was ſaid, much lefs to give anyßx 


for nſwer. The committ e of convocation condemned K 

ia Miem all as obſtinate hereticks, and declared them not 

ted Hembers of the church. The like diſputations were alſo 
A tended in Cambridge, where the popiſh party imagined 

e of Whey ſhould ere the ſame ſpacious trophies as they had 

nei one in Oxford VVV 

the I 2. What was done by the new popiſh biſhops? f 

24-8 4. They made a viſitation this ſummer, to examine 

2rd: chether the old ſervice, with all its rites, was again let up. 

ws WT] hey alſo made many other enquiries. On this occaſion 


Perner behaved like a madman ; and his friends, in order 
o excuſe the violence of his rage, ſaid that his brains were 
a little diſordered by his long impriſonment : for if at his 
oming near any church, the bells had not rung; or if he 
cid not find the ſacrament expoſed, he was apt to break 
Finto foul language. He went farther; for being naturally 


ed him. He ordered all ſuch paſſages of ſcripture, as had 
been painted on the church walls, to be waſhed off; upon 
which it was ſaid, that it was neceſſary the ſcriptures 


agreed very ill, and therefore could not ſtand decently 
together. Many mock poems, and ſatires, flew up and 
down; but none was more provoking than one writ u 


an accident which happened at St. Paul's on Eaſter- Day. 
with It was the cuſtom to lay the Hoſt, at even-ſong on Good 
„Friday, in the ſepulchre, and to take it out on Eaſfer- 
the f lor ning ; upon which the choir uſed to ſing theſe words, 
ple; Heis riſen ; be is not here, at its taking out. But when 
70. Bi they looked for it on the preſent occaſion, it really was 
jon WF not there, ſome perſon having ſtole it; however, ano- 
ling. ther wafer was quickly brought. Upon this a. ballad was 
told T writ, in which it was ſaid, that their God was loft, but 
| for i new one was put in his ſtead. Great pains were taken 
op! WF to find out the author, but all to no pufpoſmGmſe. 
ere- 2. When was-cardinal Pole ſent for over? . _ 
| the BY 4. In 1554. On which occaſion he entered London pris 


vately ; but was afterwards received as 1 * ; and then he 
reconciled the nation to the ſee of Rome; for which i 


cruel, he uſed to beat his clergy, when any thing diſpleai- 55 


ſhould be expunged to make room for images; fince they 


to be taken would be, to reform the manners of thecler- 
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he came to the Parliament Houſe. There he made a lony 
ſpeech; which concluded with giving the whole nation! 
plenary abſolution. The reſt of the day paſt in ſinging 
Te Deum, and the night ſhone with bonfires. An act, re. 
pealing all laws made againſt the pope's authority, wa 
= e paſt : and all things were brought back to the 
Rate in which they ſtood, in the twentieth year of Henn 
VIII. On this occaſion Gardiner roſe much in reputation, 
with the favourers of the papal cauſe ; for his having 
_ wrought ſo great a change, in ſo ſhort a time, with litt 
or no oppoſition. The firſt thing now taken into conſide: 
ration, was, in what way the government ought to pro- 
Ceed againſt hereticks. Pole was ſuſpected to have been 
their friend formerly, he being an enemy to all ſevere pro- 
ceedings. He was of opinion, that the firſt ſtep proper 


ey; but Gardiner, being low and bloody- minded, thought 
that it would be moſt for the intereſt of the government, 

to put the laws againſt the Lollards in execution; upon 
which a perſecution was reſolved. After the parliament 
was up, there was a ſolemn proceſſion of many biſhops and 
prieſts, Bonner carrying tie Hoſt te thank God Tor hab. 
ing reconciled the nation to St. Peters chair: and as thi 
happened on St. Andrew's Day, it was appointed as al 

_ anniverſary, and called The Feaſt of the Reconciliation— 
What ſtrange infatuation was all this!?! 

'F ee was the perſecution ſet on ſoot? 

A. In 1555. Rogers, Hooper, Taylor, Bradford, and 
ſeven more, were brought before the council; and being 
_ aſked, ſeverally, if they would return to the union of the 
_ catholic church, and acknowledge the pope, they all re 
| fuſed. Rogers and Hooper being brought before Gardine, 
Bonner, q onſtall, and three other biſhops, and continuing 
firm, were declared obſtinate hereticks ; and, after being 
| degraded, were ſentenced to be burnt. Rogers was not pet 
. © mitted to ſee his wife and ten children: yet ſo little was he 
terrified by this terrible ſentence, that on the very morn” 

ing of his execution, he ſlept ſo ſoundly, that he was not 

© eafily waked. February 4, he was carried from Negugatt 
to Smithfield, A pardon being offered him at the ſtake, 
provided he would recant, he refuſed it, ſaying, that he 
would not exchange a preſent fire for everlaſting * 
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adding, that it was with joy he rei ned his life, in teſti- 
ony of the doctrine he had preached. Hooper ſuffered at 
hucefter, February the gth. At the ſtake he ſpoke to 
any whom he had formerly known. Some of them, 
eeping out of compaſſion, he wept alſo: declaring, at 

he ſame time, that all his ſufferings, during his impriſon- 
nent, had not drawn a ſingle tear from him. Whilſt he 


he flames from riſing up, to choak him or deſtroy his 
itals; by which means he was near three quarters of an 
Hour in the greateſt torments ; but he ſtil] continued to call 
on God ; and his laſt words were, Lord Feſus receive my 
pirit !—At the ſame time, Sanders was burnt at Coventry. 
nd Taylor at Hadley; the places whete they had ſeverally 
deen miniſters. Gardiner imagined, that theſe four execu- 
ions, in different parts of England, would check the re- 
ormers; but finding that ſix more were 2 he 
eſolved to meddle no farther in theſe perſecutions, but to 
eave them entirely to Bonner, whoſe diſpoſition was ſo 
ruel, that he undertook them with chearfulneſs. How- . 
ver, the nation was greatly offended at theſe barbarities ; 
and they brought an odium on king Philip, from which he 
fterwards endeavoured to clear himſelf. 3 
9. Who were the next victims to this cruel ſpirit of 
erſecution ?.__ pie ni od a Ne po 
A. One Tomkins, a weaver, whom Bonner kept in his 
ouſe, being found to doubt of the preſence in the ſacra- 
ent, he praQtiſed ſeveral barbarities on Tomkins, ſuch as 
be rearing out the hair of his beard ; and holding a candle 
0 his band, till the finews burſt : which not prevailing to 
ake him change, Tomkins at laſt was burnt in Smithfield. 
Une Hunter, an apprentice, but nineteen years of age, 
as burnt on the ſame account. Two gentlemen, Caufton 
pad Highed) Laurence, a prieſt, and two perſons more, 
nere burnt near their own houſes in Eſſex. Ferrar, who 
id been biſhop of St. Dawid's, was proceeded againſt 
ummarily by Morgan his ſucceſſor, (the method uſed in all 
te other proſecutions :) and he appealing to cardinal Pole, 
de only effect it produced was, to reſpite his execution 
ring three weeks. Rawlins White, a poor fiſherman, 
u condemned by the biſhop of Landaf}, and afterwards 
| RE 3 burnt; 


vas burning, the wind blew very ſtrong ; which prevented 


5 been impriſoned, ſoon after he had ſaved Bowrn, in thi 


Dea, (now raiſed to the fe F Rach and Matbind 
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burnt; as alſo was Marſb, a prieſt, in Ch2fer ; on which 
occaſion a new barbarity was practiſed, ws. the pouring 
melted pitch on his head. One Flower, a raſh, furiou 
maa, having wounded a prieſt in St. Margaret's, We: 
miniſter, whilt officiating, was ſeized ; and being found y 
be an heretick, he alſo was burnt. All the reformed dif 
approved of Flawwer's attempt on the prieſt ; and he him 
repented fincerely of it, before he ſuifered. — A ſtop wy 
no put, during ſome weeks, to the perſecution, at whid 
time the queen reſtored the church lands. 
2. Did not the perſecution ſoon break out again? 
A. With redoubled fury. Cardmaker, late a. preben- 
dary at Bath, and Warne, a tradeſman, were burnt i 
Smithfield. The body of one who had been condemnel 
for robbery, but, at his execution, ſaid ſome things whid 
- _ tended to hereſy, was burnt on that account. Seven wen 

* burnt in various parts of Eſſex, all of them having be 
eondemed by Bonner, and ſent down. to be executed nei 
the place of their reſpective abodes. Such an inferm 
 fpirit reigned in the council, that they uſed to. write to 
the perſons of rank in the ſeveral counties, exhortin 
them to aſſemble on thoſe bloody occaſions, as many peoph 
as they could poſſibly collect together. Bradford; who hat 


— oy» ry oy 


tumult at St. Paul's, was alſo. burnt. Several digi 
taries of the church endeavoured to prevail with him 
reeant, but all to no purpoſe. Bradford. appealing u 


was then fitting among the biſhops, that judged him; an 
 aking whether he {Bourn) had net beſought him, fol 
| Chris fake, to endeavour at his preſervation, and il 
had not done all this at the hazard of his own liſe ? - Bur! 
though aſhamed to accuſe, had not the honeſty, nor il 
dae to ſtand up in Bradfor 7's defence. With hi 
was burnt a young apprentice, whom he encol 
raged greatly in his ſufferings; and, in a tranſport 
joy, hugged the faggots which turrounded him. Torn 

Harpsfield, and others, ſet on a perſecution in Canter%" 
(ccontrary to cardinal Pole's inclination) where two piizi 
and two laymen fell a ſacrifice ; as alſo, a man and a W. 
man, in other parts of Ken? ; and two more, belonging, 
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vp 
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the dioceſes of Wincheſter and Chicheſter. The two laft 
fell by Bonner's cruelty. This year the queen began to 
rebuild the religious houſes. TEES N 
9 When ci: the biſhops Latimer and Ridley fall? _ 
A. In i555, at Oxford. Thirty-one perſons more were 
burnt, in different parts of England, before theie two 
prelates fell a fac: iſicc. The biſhops of Lincoln, Glouceſter, 
and Briſtol, were commiſſionea, by carcinal Pole, to pro- 
ia ſecute them. Ridley aid, among other things, that he 
once had been involved in the Romiſh ſuperſtition; but 


. Pau had been a blaſphemer: and be (Ridley) had dif- 
ber, covered ſuch errors in the tee of Rome, that he would ne- 


ver acknowledge it again.— Latimer adheted to v hat he 


mel faid. A night's reſpite was allowed them; but they conti- 
via m_ ſteadfaſt next day, were condemned as obitinate he- 
went reticks; and being delivered over to the ſecular arm, 


writs were-ſent down for their being burnt. They pre- 
pared for this ſacrifice with ſo much patience: and chear- 
fulneſs, as quite aſtoniſhed their keepers. When leading 

out to execution, they looked up to Cranmer's window, 


pute with ſome friars. But he ſaw them; and looking 
after them with a moſt tender fenſe of their condition; 


: earnellly prayed God to aſſiſt them in their ſufferings. 
digi being come to the ſtake, they embraced and animated 
him u ene 2n0ther.—Smirh preached on the following text, If 
ling. I give any body to be burnt, and have not charity, it pro- 
eb notbing; and he inhumanly compared range be 5 
nu bor hereſy, to Judass hanging himſelf. Ridley defir 


leave to anſwer ſome points in Smirh's ſermon z but being 
told he would not be permitted to ſpeak except he recant- 
ed; he, finding men determined to be ſo unreaſonable, 

turned himſelf to God. After both had prayed, and un- 


der was hung about their necks, to which tire being put, 
Latimer was ſoon out of his pain; but Ridley en ured 


ern ore lingering tortures; ſo much wood being thrown on, 
1 b that it was long before the fire could break through it; 
 priclt and his legs were almoſt entirely conſumed, be ore he 
d a W 


was ſuffocated by the flame. Such was the end oi theſe 

two excellent biſhops. | e e 

L. Proceed farther in their character. : | 
HS N A. Ridley 


but could not fee him; he being then engaged in a diſ- 


dreſſed themſelves: the fire was kindled. Some gun- po. . "0 


biſhop of Worceſter, which ſee he reſigned. He wasen- 
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A. Ridley had been chaplain to Henry VIII, who pro 
moted him to the ſee of Rocheſter, as Edward VI. did a- 
terwards to the ſee of Lenlon. He was one of the ablef 
champions of the reformation. His piety, learning, and 
the ſolidity of his judgment, were admired by his friend 
and dreaded by his enemies. The night before his execy- 
tion, he invited the mayor of Oxford, and his wife, to ſe: 
him die: when the good woman melting into tears, h. 


ſpoke to her with an aſſurance, which was capable of 
baniſhing her ſorrow ; as ſhe might naturally ſuppoſe, that 
ſuch great reſolution, on ſo melancholy an occaſion, mul Wi 
certainly be the gift of heaven, to inſpire and animate hin A 


againſt his approaching agony. He comforted biſhop 
Latimer at the ſtake, who was ready to return him the 
kind office. So little was he diſturbed by the terrors be- 
fore him, that he even attended ſeriouſly to the ſermon 6 
then preached by a furious biſhop ; and was calm enough | 
to have anſwered the exceptionable parts of it, (whichai Jr 
was obſerved, he offered to do ;) but was not allowed to 4 


diſplay his eloquence and reaſon, as theſe might have ge 
| ſhaken his auditors, and made more work for his perſecu- bs 


tors. Latimer was born at Thurcaſton,in Leiceſterſhire, and 05 
brought up in Cambridge. Henry VIII. appointed hin 5 


dowed with a noble ſimplicity of mind; and arraigned, in i 
his ſermons, the vices of great ſinners with ſuch natural Ml © 
- eloquence, as found a way to the hearts of his hearerz 
and made the Felixes of the age tremble. A certain i. 
luſtrious robber made reſtitution into Latimer's hands, of 6. 
monies ſtole from the publick ; moved thereto by one of his Þ F 
ſermons on reſtitution. He comforted Ridley at the ſtake; . 


and continuing unſhaken amid all the triumphs of reigning 95 
popery, prophecied, that they two ſhould light up ſuchi i 
- candle in England, as, by God's grace, would never be 


. extinguiſhed. Latimer finiſhed a life which, during four 
ſcore years, and in the corruption of the laſt ages, ha .. 
- preſerved the piety, fimplicity, and integrity of the fil. WF 
| fa November, this year, Gardiner died. In his expiring 12 
moments, he expreſſed great ſorrow for his former fins; | 
and often ſaid, that He By erred with St. Peter, But had 
not repented with him. He was ſkilled in the civil a 
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canon law, but was a very indifferent divine. He wrote 
well in Latin, and had ſome knowledge of the Greek. He 


7 had a quick apprehenſion; knew well the intrigues of courts, 
1 and underſtood mankind; was maſter of the arts of at- 
ws tery, and yielded to none in profound diflimulation. He 


died at a time that he had the proſpect of being raiſed to 
the purple. The nation was diſpleaſed with the queen's 
conduct. 45 e e ee 


a 2. How did cardinal Pole act when archbiſhop of Can. 
= A. Very well in moſt things ; he having propoſed, in AQ 
*. convocation, many canons, for the reformation of the clergy 


cn which ſhewed his wiſdom, and the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſin: 

he tion. His opinion was, that the L were more ſtrongly 
influenced by the ſcandals they faw in the clergy, than by 

the arguments they heard from the reformers : for which 


a driven out of the land, not by tortures and fires, but by 
o eentle methods. One illaudable circumitance, indeed, 


na was, that though he himſelf condemned cruel proceedings 
go againſt hereticks, he yet both gave commiſſions to other 
an biſhops, and arch-deacons, to try them; and permitted 
hin many cruelties to be exerciſed in his own diocele. _ 
* : „ cardinal Pole ſhew any friendſhip for the Je- 
ö ſuits? „ oh {45 de ng FN 
tun A. Not the leaſt. This order was now beginning to 
* grow conſiderable. It had been founded by Paul III. of the 
n 0 houſe of Caraffa . The Jeſuits were bound, beſides 
h their other vows, to an abſolute obedience to the ſee of 
0 * Rome. They ſet up tree-ſchools, wherever they came, for 
tale; WY the education of youth; and ſtrongly oppoſed the re- 
Kh formers. They were excuſed from the hours of the 
* 1 choir; and thus were conſidered as a mongrel order, be- 
5 woeen the regulars and ſeculars. They obſerved to car- 
ou dinal Pole, that ſince the queen intended to reſtore the 
"cf abbey-lands, it would be to no purpoſe to give them 
„again to the Benedictines, as their order was a clog, ra- 
FO ther than a help to the church. For this reaſon they de- 
10 red, that houſes might be aſſigned them, for maintaining 
rf 56 ſchools and ſeminaries ; 8 which they did not doubt (as 
anno 


1 


* Sleidan's Comment, p. 776 


* reaſon, he would have had hereſy, (as it was falſely termed) A N 
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to theſe arguments. It is not certain whether he, at that 


they declared) but that they ſhould quickly drive out ber 
ſy, and recover the church- lands. — Pole would not hſten 


anc 
time, had the ſagacity to foreſee the diſorder, which al 
_  . thoſe fathers were likely to bring into the government Wl}. c 
of the church; and the great corruption of manners that wit 
has ſince flowed from their ſchools ; and been generally WI 
: Infuſed, by them in confeſſions ; ſo that their whole chu int 
is now overrun with it. Thrice happy for this kingdom, Wc 
that cardinal Pole prevented their eſtabliſhment in it! Thi WM ct 
2. Who was the founder of this order, which has made, the 
and flill makes, ſo much noiſe in Europe ® He 
A. Ignatius Loyola, of Guipuſcoa, in Spain. He wasbornin WM ha 
1492, the ſame year that the Indies were diſcovered, mi 
and Grenada: taken by king Ferdinand. He lived ob- thc 
ſcurely till his twenty-ninth year; and then in 1521, e ill 
tered into the army, in the. wars of VNavarre. Being Ch 
- wounded in the knee, he reſolved to embrace a religiou vc 
life, (as it is called.) Immediately upon his recovery, bea 
went to our lady of Montferrat, and offered to her hu he 
ſword and dagger. Then giving his eloaths to a poor mau wi 
he put on a miſerable ſhirt and coat, which he girt abovt Wi a 
him with a rope of ruſhes. He thereupon watched a whole ac! 
night before our lady above mentioned; then went to u tin 
hoſpital, three leagues off, where he attended on the ſick Wi an 
He afterwards travelled to the Holy Land; and returning as 
from thence, being in his thirty-third year, he began w re: 
learn Grammar in Barcelona, and attained it in two year pr. 
He went next to the univerſity of Alcala, and afterwatd of 
to Salamanca, where, being oppoſed and perſecuted, lM he 
abandoned his all, and travelled to Paris, when ſiudying MN de 
in that city, he, with many others, agreed to return ill . 
_ Pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. In 1536, going to Venice, be be 
ſtaid there till his companions overtook him; when travel ha 
ling to Rome, he there obtained of pope Paul III, inf an 
1540, the foundation of his order, the workings of which; th 
(like the opening of Pandora's box) have brought number. te 
leſs calamities upon the world, Fe 


Q. When did archbiſhop Cranmer fluffer 3:57 
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A. The 21ſt of March 1556. The year before ſixty- 
ſeven had been burnt, among whom were four biſhops, 
and thirteen prieſts, Of theſe, three were burnt at one 


before, Brooks, biſhop of Glouceſter, came to Oxford, 
with autohrity, from cardinal Pole, to judge Cranmer. 


1 With Brooks came two delegates, (Martin and Scory) 
rca in the king and queen's name, to aſſiſt him. Being brought 
* before them, Cranmer paid the reſpect due to thoſe who 


to Brooks, as he fat there by an authority derived from 
the pope, which, he faid, he could never acknowledge. 
ne added, that he could not ſerve two maſters ; and 
nit having (worn allegiance to the crown, he could not ſub- 


red, mit to the pope's authority. He likewiſe ſhewed, that 
ob- WW the papal power had been as unjuſtly exerciſed, as it was 
en. ill grounded. That they had changed the laws ſettled by 
Chriſt in denying the cup to the people; in ae e 
ave 


jou worſhip in an unknown tongue; and-in pretending to 


bea power to depoſe kings. He put Brosks in mind, that 
r hußz he had ſworn to maintain the king's ſupremacy. And 
mal g when Brooks endeavoured to retort this upon Cranmer as 


dort ea fafhood; he told him, that this ſupremacy had been 


hole acknowledged in his predeceſſor, archbiſhop Warham's 
0 time; and that Brooks had ſet his hand to it. — Brooks 
ſick. Bi and the two delegates, objected many things to Cranmer s 
ning as that he had flattered king Henry, in order to be prefer- _ 


an ig red by him; had condemned Lambert, for denying the 


ear Wi preſence in the ſacrament; and had afterwards been guilty _ 
arc of the fame hereſy himſelf. But Cranmer declared that 


, be he had never aſpired to the ſee of Canterbury, as was evi- 


hinge dent, from the flow progreſs he made in his return from 4 


rn u Germany, in which he employed ſeven weeks, upon his 


„ be being promoted to that ſee. He owned that he, indeed, 
had changed his opinion, with regard to the ſacrament; 
1, u and acknowledged that he had been twice married, he 


hich thinking wedlock free to all men; and that it was far bet- 


nber ter to do this than to defile the wives of other men. — In 


February 15 56, Bonner and Thirleby were ſent to degrade 
him, for his contumacy in not going to Rome; though 
this was impoſſible, as he was a priſoner. He then was 


ſtake in Canterbury, and Philpot in Smithfield. The March 


Wat in the name of their majeſties ; but would ſhew none 
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cloathe! 
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cloathed in all the pontifical veſtments, made of canvas 
after which, he was ſtript of them, purſuant to the 
ceremony of degradation; on which occaſion Bonner be. 
haved with his uſual inſolence. Thirleby being a good-na- 
tured man, and Cranmer's friend, performed his part of 
the ceremony with tears. But Cranmer ſeemed little cons 


cerned; and appealed from the ſentence of the pope, to: 0 
tree general council. His behaviour, during the ſhocking 4 
ceremony juſt mentioned, was decent and uniform. Hei"! 


was not ſorry, he ſaid, to be thus cut off, with all thi 
pageantry, from every relation to the church of Rin “ 
This ſpeQacle might not only have extorted compaſſin Mi * 
from his enemies, but even have melted, as it were, in- 
animate things into tears. The primate of England, who us 
lately flouriſhed in honour, and had great authority with 
_ princes ; moſt venerable for the ſanctity of his life; for his WF" 
age, his perſon, his learning, his gravity, and his num- al 
berleſs excellencies of mind, now, by the malice of the 
Romaniſts, dreſt in a ridiculous habit; baited with ſcur- 
rility and contemptuous revilings ; and dragged to a moſt 
tormenting death. VVV 

2. What endcavours were uſed in order to make him 
A „ N 75 3 
A. Many engines were ſet at work for this purpoſe. 
Some Engliſh and Spaniſh divines held many conference 
with Cranmer ; and great hopes were given him, that in 
caſe he would recant, he might not only fave his life, but 
even meet with preferment. Theſe treacherous offers, at 
laſt, had too fatal an effect upon him, he ſigning a recan- 
tation of all his former opinions; and concluding with a 
proteſtation, that he had done all this freely, and merely 
for the ditcharge of his conſcience. But now the queen 
reſolved he ſhould fall a facrifice to her reſentment ;- the 
faying, it was good for his ſoul, that he had repented ; 
but that ir would be neceſſary to make him a public ex- 
ample, as he had been the chief ſpreader of hereſy 
throughout the nation. Immediately a writ was ſent 
down to burn him ; and, after ſome ſtop had been made 
in the execution of it, freſh. orders came for doing it ſud- 
denly. But Cranmer was not informed of this, as hit 
enemies intended to have him carried to the ſtake, * 

| $1 nM 


dut his having the leaſt notice of it before hand; they 
hereby hoping to make him dis in deſpair. But he, 
aving ſome ſuſpicion of this, wrote a long paper, con- 


Na- 

© of Wining a confeſſion of his faith; the whole dictated by 
on onſcience, and not by fear. EF] | 83 
19 9. What followed after this ? 


A. He was carried to St. Mary's in Oxford, the twenty- 


Gon Ceribing it wholly to the workings of God's ſpirit. He 
in" Cranmer great hopes of heaven; and promiſed him 
who the relief that maſſes and dirges could procure in ano- 
vich er ſtate. { During this, Cranmer was ſeen to be in great, 
his Won fuſion, and to ſhed a flood of tears. At laſt, Being 


alled upon to ſpeak, he began by a prayer, in which ke 


7 c 1 5 "x4 - 
* the WE <prefled ſtrong inward remorſe, and horror. Then, after 
cur-rhorting the ſpectators to lead good lives, and to be obe- 


ent and charitable; he, in the moſt pathetic word 


S 


nerefore had reſolved, that the hand which figned it 


ame belief, concerning the facrament, which he had 


but udlihed in the book, writ by him on that ſabjet—Im- 
s, at Weviately the whole aſſembly were in a great conſterna- 
can- ien; but his enemies were reſolved to make an end of 
th in ſuddenly ; upon which they hurried him away to the 
rel! ake, without permitting him to ſay a word more. 
veen Puring this they, by their reproaches and clamours, gave 
; he im all the diſturbance poſſible: to all which he made 
ted; No anſwer, having turned his thoughts entirely to heaven. 
© UE he fire being kindled, he held his right-hand towards 
crefy Ide flame, till it was conſumed; he often crying out, 
ſen “ un wort hy hand] Soon after this he was wholly con- 
made umed; except that his heart was found entire among 
ſud- de aſhes; which made his friends obſerve, that though 
s his i hand had erred, his heart had · continued true. Cran- 


der was then in the ſixty- ſeventh year of his age. 
out Deſcribe his character. * 


D 3 5 A. He 
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irſt of March. Here Dr. Cole preached a ſermon, wherein 
Je vindicated the queen's juſtice, in condemning him; 
reatly magnifying, at the tame time, his converſion, and 
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nade a confeſſion of his ſin; declaring, that the hopes of 
wing his life had prompted him to ſign a paper, contrary 
o the truth, and to the dictates of bis conſcience: and he 


nould be burnt firſt, To this he added, that he held the 


bo * 
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A. He was a man of great candour, and a firm friend; 
as he clearly proved himſelſ to be, in the misfortunes of 
Anna Boleyn, and in thoſe of Cromwell, and the duke of 
Somerſet. He excelled in great induſtry, and in good 
judgment, rather than in quickneſs of apprehenſion. He 
employed his revenues in pious and charitable uſes ; and 
his table was truly hoſpitable; he conſtantly entertaining 
at it a great number of his poor neighbours. The gentle. 
neſs and humility of his deportment were very fingular, 
HFis laſt fall was the greateſt blemiſh of his life; but thi 
he expiated by a fincere repentance, and a patient martyr: 
dom; ſo that many compared him to thoſe fathers, who 
had been the chief glory of the church: and it ſeemed 
neceſſary, that as the reformation of the church, wa 
the reſtoring of the primitive and apoſtolical doctrine; ſo 
it ſhould be carried on by a man, thus eminent for primi- 
gre-and apoſtolcal virtues; oo thn in, 
Di. How many perſons were ſacrificed in 1556? 
A. Eighty-five, in different parts of the kingdom; no 
regard being had to age or ſex; the young and old, the 


lame and the blind, being all indiſcriminately executed. 


This raiſed (very juftly) ſo violent an averſion, to the 


popiſh religion, in this nation, that it is no wonder i 


| thould have been infinitely alarmed, whenever endeavours 
were uſed to reſtore it. Among thoſe above mentioned 
that ſuffered, were eleven men and two women, who 
were all burnt in one fire at Stratford. This was the 
work of bloody Bonner, biſhop of London. Let me ob- 
ferve, by the way, that ſome declare him to have been 
| baſtard ; though others ſay he was fon to one Bonner, an 
| honeſt poor man of Hanley in Worceſterſhire, where, in 
poor cottage, our Bonner was born. He lived till the yen 
1569, and was buried in St. George's-church-yard South: 
4wark.--But to return, theſe barbarities extended to Guert 
' fey, where a mother, and her two daughters, were þuril 
at the ſame ſtake; one of them being a married woman, 
and big with child. The violence of the heat burſting* 


boy from her, it fell into the flames. One of the perſon 


preſent being more merciful than the reſt, ſnatched it oui 
of the fire; but the other barbarous ſpectators, after at 
tle conſultation, threw it back again. This was certain} 
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murder; for no ſentence, paſſed on the mother, could 
excuſe this inhuman butchery; which was the more odi- 
ous, as the dean of Guernſey was an accomplice in it. 
But theſe executions, ſo far from extinguiſhing the refor- 
mation; ſpread it ſtill more and more; and increaſed the 
zeal of its profeſſors. Theſe held frequent meetings, in 
which paſtors uſed to inftru&t them. And their German 
friends took care to ſend them many books, for their im- 
provement and conſolation. Cardinal Pole was not conſe- 


crated archbiſhop of Canterbury, till the day after Cran- 


mer was burnt ; upon which occaſion, ſome applied to 
him the following words of Elijah, Thou haſt killed, and 


© taken poſſeſſion. 


9. What other matters of conſequence happened about 
this time? 3 VVU f Ts 
A. The queen founded other religious houſes ; and 
commanded thar all reports, tending to the diſhonour of 
ſuch foundations, ſhould be deſtroyed. This Ne a 
was compared to the rage of the heathens, in the laſt per- 
ſecution, who deſtroyed all the books and regiſters which 
they could find among the Chriſtians. The eſtabliſhing of 
houſes, in this manner, greatly alarmed the nobility and 
gentry; inſomuch that many members of the wars of - 
Commons, laying their hands on their ſwords, declared that 
they would defend their eſtates, and not part with them. 
About this time was a viſitation of the univerſities of Ox- _ 
ford and Cambridge. In Cambridge, the bodies of Bucer 
and Fagius, who had been hereticks, were taken up and 
burnt with great ſolemnity. At Oxford, as Peter Martyr's 
wife had been a nun, and broke her vow of Chaſtity, her 
body was dug up, and buried in a dunghill. In 1557, a 
ſevere inquiſition of hereticks was ſet up, in imitation of 
that of Spain, Portugal, &c. when Bonner, and twenty 
more, were commiſſioned to ſearch all over England, for 
perſons ſuſpected of hereſy. This year ſeventy-nine were 
burnt in different parts of the kingdom. Cardinal Pole 
did all he could to ſtop this butchery. During the courſe 
of theſe executions, the popiſh clergy were not ſatisfied z 
they complaining that the magiſtrates performed their du- 
ty very negligently ; upon which ſevere letters were writ, 
from the council-board, to ſeveral towns z recommending _ 
| — 4 e | choſen 
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choſen men to be appointed mayors. The pope, being 
cliplealed at cardinal Pole's moderation, with regard to 
_ hercticks, recalled his powers, and required him to appear 
in Rome. In 1558, Calais and other towns were loſt, 
The lady F/7zabeth, ſiſter to the queen, met with great 
ſcverity in this reign ; the having been committed to the 
Tower, and carried to it through the traitor's gate, and 
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trerwarus ſtrictly guarced. Many other ſeverities were 
a:terwards practiſed upon hgh er. 
7 


How many perions were burnt in 1558 


Thirty nine: and the whole number burnt, during 
reign, amounted to two hundred and eighty-fout. 
gay, that near four hundred fell a ſacrifice, on theſe 
. 4 0 0 * Lack E 6. , h N h lie 1 h « 1 27. * n+ 
<catons, including thote who died by impriſfonment 
amine. However this be, it is acknowledged that 
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zentlemen, eightv-ſour artificers, one hundred hufband- 
en, ſervants and labourers; twenty-ſix wives, twenty wi⸗ 
COWS, nine Virgins, two boys, and two infants. Sixty-ſour 
more were perſecuted for their religion, "whereof ſeven 
were whipt, ſixteen periſhed in priſon, and twelve were 
buried in dung-hills. It is to be.obſerved, that the perſecu- 
tion raged molt in Bonner's dioceſe (London) and in Kent. 
Hence very juit are the following reflections made by Mr. 
Collier. Lo deſtroy people for points of mere ſpeculation, 
and which have no ill effect on practice and civil govern- Wi. 
ment, ſeems very remote from the ſpirit of Chrittanity. 7 
Suppoſing truth to be on the fide of the perſecutors, yet Wh. 
to burn a man becauſe he will not belye his conſcience, 


lat 
and turn hypocrite, is unaccountable. Men cannot be- Nee 
licre what they pleaſe: their underſtandings are not all of Wi. 
a ſize. Things do not ſtand in the fame light, and ſtrike WM... 
with the ſame force on every body. Beſides, if the ro- Wk. 
man catholicks believed the reformed to be ſuch notori- n 


ous hereticks ; if they thought they would be ſo ill receiv- 
ed in the other world, why did they not uſe them gentler =; 


in this? Why did they hurry them to eternal deſtruction A 
beſore their time? We may juſtly affirm, that ſuch wiſdom . 
as this did not proceed from above; but was earthly, ſen- in 


ſual, and deviliſh.—Several proteſtant books were printed 
beyond ſea, and ſecretly conveyed into England, as was Wi. 
_ : obſerved, 


— 
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Poſerved, upon which a proclamation of a very odd kind” 


as iſſued ; enacting, that any perſon who might receive 


uch books, and did not immediately throw them into the 


re, without either reading or ſhewing them to any per- 


on, ſhould be executed forthwith by martial law. Par- : 


lons were, at firſt, offered at the ſtake, in order to tempt 
he martyrs to the laſt moment of their lives; but after- 


yards the papal cruelty, as it continued to the laſt week 
Pf the queen's reign, ſo it increaſed to ſuch a degree, that 
henbridge, who was burnt near Wincheſter, crying out, 


hen he felt the violence of the flames, that he would re- 


ant; the ſheriff made his people extinguiſh the fire, in 
hopes, that, as the clergy pretended, they defired the 


onverſion, and not the deſtruction of hereticks, this act 


f mercy would not diſpleaſe them; nevertheleſs, the ' 


ouncil ordered the ſheriff to go on and execute the ſen- 
ence, and to take care that Bembridge died a good ca- 
holick : it being ſaid (moſt inhumanly) that if he recant- 


d ſincerely, he was fit to die: and, if otherwiſe, he was 
lot fit to t 8 | 5 


9. When did queen Mary die 
A. November 17, 1558, in the forty-third year of her 


ge; after having reigned five years, four months, and 


leren days. The hiſtory of her reign proves her exceſſive © 
Igotry. To this ſhe joined a cruel and vindictive temper, - 
yhich ſhe endeavoured to confound with a zeal for religi- 


Mn. But when it was not poſlible to unite them, ſhe” - 
plainly ſhewed that ſhe was inclined to cruelty, no leſs by * 


ature than by zeal. It was her misfortune to be encout- - 
ved, in this horrid diſpoſition, by all perſons who ap- 
roached her. King Philip was naturally moroſe: Gardi- 
er was one of the moſt revengeful men living: Bonner 
vas a fury; and the other biſhops were choſen” from 


mong the moſt cruel and moſt barbarous of the clexggy. - 


this quality only a man was thought ' worthy of the 
piſcopal function. All theſe things conſidered, it is no 
Vonder that the proteſtants ſhould ſuffer ſo dreadful a a 
ſerſecution in her reign. Sheleft to her council (unfor- 
unately for her) the whole conduct of affairs; and gave 
erſelf up entirely to the dictates and humours of her 
troy, The loſs of Calais had fo affected her, that the * 


Ds. 


abandoned 
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3 HISTORY of the RomisH 
abandoned herſelf to deſpair ; and told the people about 
her, that ſhe ſhould die: and that if they were deſirous 
of knowing the cauſe of it, they muſt diſſect her, when 
they would find Calais at her heart. She was perfect) 
_ "ſenſible of the value of that town; this rendering England 
always formidable to France; as the Engliſh might, in 
twenty-four hours, land conſiderable armies in Franc, 
The greatne's of this loſs has been felt more ſenſibly fince, 
From this period France, when torn with inteſtine war, 
no longer ſhewed the regard ſhe before uſed to pay to 
England. King Philip would fain have had the Engliþ 
make an effort to recover Calais; but the queen, the mi- 
niſtry, and the council, were afraid, that an attempt to 
beſiege that town, would oblige them to interrupt their 
darling perſecution : imagining, therefore, that one year 
more would ſuffice to utterly deſtroy the reformation, and 
the reformed ; it was thought proper to defer the ſiege of 
Calais, to a more convenient ſeaſon. Thus were the mo 
_ eſſential intereſts of the kingdom negleQed, for the fake 
of a dreadful perſecution. What then muſt be the ſpirit 
of that religion, which can inſpire ſuch deſtructive reſo- 
lutions! Cardinal Pole died not many hours after the queen. 
He was a learned man; and, in general, humble, pru- 
dent, and moderate; ſo that, in the ſeveral fierce con- 
teſts, in religious matters, he was always for employing 
lenitives; but the temper and principles of the queen, | 
| being fierce and ſevere, ſhe preferred the bloody counſels 
of Bonner and Gardiner, to the ſagacious, and more gen- 
tle methods propoſed by Pole. This prelate is the more 
_ deſerving of praiſe, as very few of the clergy, at that 
time, merited any ; they being remarkable only for tem- 
poriſing and diſſembling, in the ſeveral changes which 
6 185 ; beſides their being infamouſly cruel. 
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Q. Who ſucceeded queen Mary? 1 
IA. Her half: ſiſter Eligabeih, whoſe acceſſion gave il- 
finite joy to the nation, in general; but great mortifica- 
tion to the prieſts, and thoſe of the Romiſh party; theſe 
juſtly apprehending a new revolution in matters of reli 
gion. She paſt through London, amid all the joys that a 
people, delivered from the terrors of fire, and flave!) 
equld expreſs. King Philip propoſed marriage to 1 
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but all in vain; ſhe ſaying, that ſhe had eſpouſed her 
kingdom. She gave orders, that all who were impriſon- | 
ed on a religious account, ſhould be ſet at liberty: upon 
which, a perſon obſerving, that the four evangeliſts were 
ftill captives ; and that the people longed to ſee them re- 
ſtored to their liberty: ſhe replied, that ſhe herſelf, would 

ſpeak to them, in order to know their own minds. A re- 
formation being ſoon reſolved upon, the queen deſired, -- 
that the changes might be ſo managed, as to occaſicn as 
little diviſion as poſſible among her ſubje&s. She did not 
like the title of Supreme Head as thinking it implied too 
great an authority; but, in the mean time, refolved not 
to do any thing till a parliament ſhould be afſembled. The _ 
firſt thing now done was, to order the liturgy, and the 
reſt of the ſervice, to be ſaid in Engliſh. The next conſi- 
deration was, the filling the vacant ſees. Dr. Parker was, 
ſome time after, conſecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
he having firſt refuſed that dignity, in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner poſſible. He had been chaplain to Ann Boleyn, and 
inſtructed queen Elizabeth, when young, in the Chriſtian 
religion. As ſhe paſſed through London in great pomp, |} 
under one of the triumphal arches, a boy, repretenting 
Truth, came down, as from heaven, with a Bible in his 
hand. This ſhe received on her knees; and kiſſing it, de- 
Faves it to be the moſt grateful preſent offered her that 

9. When was a parliament called? 

A. On the twenty-fifth of January, '1559; when Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, father of the famous lord Bacon, wass 
made lord-keeper. He then made a long ſpeech, con- 
cerning matters of religion, and the ſtate of the nation. 
Soon after this the queen, in order that ſhe might ſettle Þ 
matters at home, concluded a peace with France and -. 
Spain. The firſt act paſled was, for the reſtitution of the 
tenths and firſt-fruits to the crown. The commons ad- 
dreſſing the queen, in order for her to marry; the kindly 
refuſed to comply with their defires in that reſpect. Next 
her title to the crown was acknowledged. Afterwards 
lollowed ſome acts concerning religion. The queen being 
impowered, to appoint certain perſons to reform. and 
direct all eccleſiaſtical matters, a court, called the Higb- 
Commiſion court, was eſtabliſhed, Many ſeditious ſermons 


being 
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being ed; orders, were publiſhed, that no perſon 
ſhould preach without a licence under the great ſeal. A 
public conference, about religion, was held, and that on 
the following points ; worſhip in an unknown tongue; 
the power lodged in every church, with regard to chang- 
ing rites and ceremonies; and the maſs's being a Piep 
atory ſacrifice. 


© ©. What followed after this? 

| A. The Book of Common Pi ayer was reviſed, and ſet up 

again; though many of the biſhops made long ſpeeches 
againſt it. All religious houſes, founded by the late 

queen, were ſuppreſſed and united to the crown. After 

the parliament was diſſolved, the oath of ſupremacy was 

tendered to the biſhops ; who all refuſed it, except Kitch- 


en, biſhop of Landaff. Such of the biſhops who had re- 
_ tuſed that oath, continued ftill in England, except three, 
who, with a few gentlemen, and all the nuns left the king- 


dom. Her majeſty loving magnificence in religion, was 
for keeping images in the churches ; but was, at laſt, 


perſuaded to order them to be removed. A general viſt 5 


tation was appointed over the whole nation, in which a 
multitude of excellent things were enacted. The queen 
was of opinion, that if ſuch comprehenſive methods could 


| | be found out, as would once bring her ſubjects to. an uni- 


on; although there might (perhaps) remain a great di- 
verſity of opinions, yet this would wear off with the pre- 
| ſent age; and that all people would be of one mind in 
| the next. This had the good effect expected from it, till 
| the king of Spain, and the pope, began to open ſemins- 


ries, beyond ſea, for a miſſion to England, (of which 


ſomething more will be ſaid preſently) ſor to theſe have 


been owing almoſt all the diſtractions which this nation 


has laboured under ever ſince, Her majeſty granted com- 
miſſions for the two provinces of Canterbury and York, 
who made many regulations. Dr. Parker was now rail- 
ed to the ſee of Canterbury, (as was before hinted) after 
which he conſecrated ſeveral biſhops. Almoſt all the cler- 
gy choſe to take the oath, rather than give up their pre. 
ferments: but it was believed moſt of them coi lied 
| againſt their conſciences. = 
'9. What fteps did the new biſhops take, in order to 
forward the reformation 7 
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A. They publiſhed the articles of the church, under 
Fhirty nine heads. The next thing undertaken, was a 
ew tranſlation of the Bible. Some books thereof were 
viven to different biſhops, who were appointed to conſult _ 
vith ſuch divines as they knew to be well ſkilled in the 
reek and Hebreaw tongues ; and, with their aſſiſtance, 
ach was to-tranſlate the portion of ſcripture put into his 
gands. The whole verſion was finiſhed in two or three 


en compleated, was, a reformation in church diſcipline, 
he want whereof is to be greatly lamented. Hence many, 
t that time, were prompted to deviſe new platforms, for 
he adminiſtration of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline in every pa- 
iſh; all which gave great offence to the government, 

cho oppoſed cheſs things ſo ſtrongly, that the whole came 
o nothing. Other diſputes were fomented, concerning 


ourt, theſe proved of great l to the church. 
ter this, queen Elizabeth, by her wiſe conduct, and 
hat of her miniſters, became the head of the proteſ- 


er majeſty ſupported the proteſtants, ſometimes witn 
en, but oftener with money; by which means near 
alf that kingdom became dependant on her. She hal 
be like advantages in the Netherlands, owing to the 
vil wars carried on in that country; where, an at- 
pt to ſettle the inquiſition, induced part of thoſe pro- 
nces to throw off the Spaniſh yoke. 
9. To whom were the chief troubles, which this queen 
et with during her reign, owing? _ e 
4. To the Roman catholicks ; theſe having made ſeveral 
tempts to dethrone and take away her life. Her ene- _ 
les founded many ſeminaries in different countries, as at 
ume, Doway, Rheims, Valladolid, &c. where the Engliſh 
wth of the Romiſh religion are taught the following 
teſtable principles, vis. that the pope has an abſolute 
wer over kings; and that, whenever a prince is declared 
worthy of his crown, for being a heretick, his ſubjects 
© then abM@lved from all allegiance to him ; and that-the 
ling ſuch one is a meritorious action. It is. from 


propagate | 


ears. One thing then projected, and which has not yet 


e veſtments of the clergy ; and factions grown up in the - 


ants, both in France and in the Netherlands. In France, 


kl: ſeminaries that prieſts are ſent into England, there to 
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_ propagate the Romiſh doQrine, and to inculcate the pri- 
ciples above mentioned. Many abandoned wretches join- 
ed the Roman Catholicks, to ſtir up ſeditions, and aflafſ 
nate her; particularly after pope Pius V. had fulminated 
his excommunication againſt her. However, the onh 
effect of their conſpiracies was, they made more work for 


be treated with till greater rigour. 


tendom; and, at home, affairs were ſo wiſely conducted, 
commerce flouriſhed ſo much, and juſtice was ſo equal) 
_ diſtributed, that ſhe became the wonder of the world. 


reigned more abſolutely over the hearts, than over the 
perſons of her ſubjects. Rome and Spain employed a mul. 
titude of engines, both againſt her perſon and govern- 
ment, but ſhe triumphed over them all. The unfortu- 
nate Mary queen of Scots, was forced to take ſanctuan 

in England ; where the many plots which were laid to 
take away queen Elizabeth's life, brought on queen May 


tragical death. This was the greateſt blemiſh of queen 
Elizabeth's reign ; though ſome have thought this ſacti- 
ſice juſtifiable, in ſome meaſure, if not neceſſary. Queen 
Mary is faid to have poſſeſſed great accompliſhments of 
mind; and as there 1s no room to doubt, but that her 
portrait in Drapers-Hall, London, reſembled her, ſhe mull 
have been a beauty. Poſſeſſed of fo many perfections, it is 
pity ſhe ſhould have been ſo ill fated. Certain hiſtorians 

_ fay, that this queen, giving ear to pernicious counſels, en- 
gaged in the conſpiracy formed againſt queen Elisabeth, 
dy the pope, the king of Spain, and the dukes of Guiſei 
Writers differ widely in their opinion of the conduct and 
character of this queen Mary. However this be, it is al 
ſured that ſhe left the world with reſolution : for the 
ſheriff acquainting her that ſhe muſt come forth to execu 


ed with a veil which reached to the ground; her bead 


the executioners, and occaſioned the Roman catholicksto 


9. Was not England very happy under this queen? 
A. Greatly ſo. Abroad, ſhe was the arbiter of Chriſ- 


She was victorious in all her wars with Spain. She 


the calamities of a long impriſonment, which ended in 


tion, the appeared drefſed as on feſtival day 
compoſed air, and a chearful look. Her head 


wed cal 


Was cove! 


A 


hanging at her girdle, with a crucifix in her hand. 2 


* 


the place of execution, the warrant being read to her, ſhe 
liſtened to it with a careleſs, or rather merry countenance; 
which done the dean of Peterborough began a ſpeech to her, 

concerning her life paſt, preſent, and to come. She in- 
terrupted him, praying him not to trouble himſelf, ſhe . 
being reſolved to die in the catholic religion; after which 

her head was ſevered from her body at two ſtrokes. Se- 
veral princes had employed very earneſt ſollicitations, with 
queen Elizabeth, in order to procure her liberty; but all 
ui. in vain. An author has obſerved, that the moſt which can 
ted, be faid for queen Elisabeth is, that the queen of Scots, 
ally and her friends, had brought things to ſuch a criſis, that 
210. one of the two queens muſt periſh ; and it was natural 
Sbe WY that the weakeſt ſhould fall. OR OR 


the QA. Did not both the Roman catholicks, and Preſbyterians, bs 
mul. complain of queen Elizabeth ? J 
ern- A. She is accuſed of perſecuting the former, and of 


rtu-W putting many of them to death. It is certain that ſome 
ſuffered in her reign. But it may be affirmed, that none 
were puniſhed, except for conſpiring againſt her, or the 
ſtate; or for attempting to deſtroy the proteſtant religion 
in England, and reſtoring the Romiſh by violent methods. 
Such papiſts as lived peaceably were tolerated, though 
with ſome reſtraint as to the exerciſe of their religion, 
but with none as to their conſciences. If this be called 
perſecution, what name ſhould we give to the ſufferings 
of the proteſtants under queen Mary? The Preſbyterians 
alſo think that they have reaſon to complain; a ſtatute 


of liberty of conſcience, though they were proteſtants.— 
On this occaſion we may ſay, that the Preſbyterians ſhew- _ 
od too much obſtinacy, and their adverſaries too little cha- 
nity. e 1 9o e 
2. Why did ſhe treat the Romaniſts ſo ſeverely ? | 
A. The machinations employed by them againſt her, 
Induced her to exerciſe greater ſeverities towards them, 
about the latter end of her life; and obliged her to re- 
ſtrain the puritans. To two maxims of ſtate ſhe adhered 


not to permit factious practices to paſs unpuniſhed, be- 
cauſe they were covered with the pretence of conſcience. 
To conclude, ſo auſpicious was her government, that ſhe 
| became 
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enacted, under - queen Elizabeth, having deprived them 4 


tenaciouſly; one was, not to force conſciences ; the other, 
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became the darling of the age in which ſhe lived, and the 
wonder of all poſterity. It was indeed ſurprizing that a 
maiden queen ſhould be able to govern this kingdom, aboye 


forty years, with ſuch uninterrupted ſucceſs : ſhould enjoy 


ſo much. tranquility at home, and acquire ſuch glory 
abroad. But all this may juſty be conſidered as a reward, 
from heaven, upon a reign, the beginning of which had 
been devoted to reformation in matters of religion ; and her 
memory muſt be ever dear to the Engliſh, as they enjoyed 
beneath her ſway, a felicity unknown to their anceſtors, un- 
der moſt of her predeceſſors; the great teſt by which we 
are to form a judgment of monarchs. * _ ES, 
2. Were not the Roman catholicks too ſeverely treat- 
ed, on ſome occaſions, during the courſe of the refor- 


” 


mation 21H 


A. This has been ſhewn before; and particularly in the 
reformers burning the anabaptiſts under king Edward VI. 
No virtuous proteſtant could juſtify ſuch cruelties; but 
would exclaim againſt them as ſtrongly as the Romaniſts 
themſelves +. It was believed that too much ſeverity 


VWoaas exerciſed at times, in pulling down the monaſteries; 


which made the monks to be as much pitied, as they be- 
fore had been hated. The nobility and gentry, who uſed 
to provide for their younger children, or friends, by 
putting them into the monaſteries, were. ſenſible of their 
| loſs. The people, who had been fed at the abbots 
tables; and as they, travelled about the country, found 
the abbies to be places of reception to ſtrangers, were 
grieved at what they were to Joſe. But the more ſuper- 
ſtitious, who thought their friends muſt ſtill continue in 
purgatory, for want of the relief which the maſſes ob- 
tained them, were offended, out of meaſure, at theſe 
proceedings. The books which were publiſhed. of the 


*All the above account of the perſecutions of the Proteſ- 
tants, by the Roman catholicks, is extracted chiefly from bi- 
 ſhopBurnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation; likewiſe 2 lord 

Herbert, Fox, Hollingſhead, Godavin, Strype, Collier's Ec- 
clefiaftical Hiſtory, Puffendorf and Rapin. - 

+ Biſhop Burnet's Abridgment of the Hiſtory of the Re- 
formation, book i. p. 183. London 1682. 8% _ 


diſorders | 


or it was faid, that there was no reaſon to deſtroy 


ould have been done: but there is no perfection in this 


had Nord; and it is certain, that bad men too often thruſt 
her Wh icinſclves into the beſt-intended works, merely to ſerve 
ved leir own private views. — However, the lord Cromavell, in 


order to remove this general diſcontent, had adviſed the 


. 


the eit would be interwoven with that of the crown: and 
VI. common fort of people, whoſe chief objects were the 
ut od dinners they uſed to meet with, would be eaſily pa- 
ft; Nied if theſe were kept up f. Cromavell's obſervations 

it ere very juſt. Nothing prevails ſo much, with mankind 
s general, as intereſt ; and it is probable, that ſome of the 
de- obility and gentry in that age, were more ſwayed by 


as both againſt Magna Charta, and all natural equity, 
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orders in theſe houſes, had little effect on the people 


whole houſes, for the ſake of ſome vicious perſons ; 
cho ought to have been driven out of them, and 
uniſhed *. Impartiality obliges us to ſay, that this 


ing to ſell theſe lands, at very eaſy rates, to the nobility 
2d gentry ; and oblige them to keep up the wonted hoſpi- 
ality. This, he obſerved, would both be grateful to 

1221, and engage them to aſſiſt the crown, in ſupporting 
de changes which had been made; ſince their own in- 


enality than by religion; and that the complaints made 
zante ſome of the viſitors, for their bribery and extor- 
jon , might be juſt. Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that it 


ots 

nd take away fo many eccleſiaſtical dignities, out of the 
re nds of churchmen, and beſtow them on the laity. But 
r- as no wonder (adds he) to fee men, ſtill under the in- 


b- Ih pity that any irregularities ſhould have been prac- _ 
fo led during the courſe of the reformation. However, it 
he WE '©y certain, that the great abuſes and cruelties, of the 


* | This has 1 numberleſs advantages to the 
elcendants of thoſe who founded it; and may the bleſſed 
eets of it continue to lateſt poſterity! j 


Biſbop Burnet's Abridgment of the Hiſtory of the Re- 
lid. book ii. p. 8. 


"mation, book i. p. 182, + Bid. p. 183. f Ibid. p. 189. 


ivence of the canon law, commit ſuch errors ||. It is 


hurch of Rome, called loudly for the reformation that 
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9. N what ftate was the church of Scotland, 
N 7; Mat the time of the reformation ? 
K 1 N A. The clergy there were in poſſeſſion 

un o of a great many lands and revenues, 

TY: which had been given to them: and de- 

ing almoſt the only men of letters in that age, they were 

of courſe advanced to the higheſt places of honour in the 
kingdom. Hence they grew idle and voluptuous ; and 
became the objects of hatred to the great, and of con- 
tempt to the little: ſo that both the nobility and com- 
mons were very deſirous of pulling them down. The 
clergy had likewiſe fallen into an error, in omitting to 
. 1 5 ON | | TecOM» 
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recommend, to the people, the weightier duties of rel. 
gion; and, inſtead thereof, in making religion to conſiſt 
much in the practice of certain human inſtitutions, which 
had little to do with it's internal nature. Of this ſort were 
pilgrimages, indulgences, donations to the church, invoca- 
tion off aints, confeſſions, penances, c.“ 
2. Did not the indulgences above mentioned, granted 
by pope Leo X, give great ſcandal? „ 
Ai. Ves: the farming them out to public officers, who 
offered them, by public cryers, to the beſt bidder: tbe 
ſcandalous behaviour of theſe officers, or farmers, who 
ſquandered away, in taverns and inſamous houſes a great 
part of the monies they received on theſe occaſions; the 
outcries of many poor perſons, who juſtly complained, 
that the ordinary alms, beſtowed by the rich, were greatly 
diminiſhed by this ſhameſul traffick for indulgences ; and, 
laſtly, the too extenſive form of pardon which was granted 
to the purchaſers. This will appear ſrom the following 
abſtract of the form of abſolution granted in that age, 
which muſt neceſſarily ſhock every honeit and ſenſible 
reader. © I abſolve thee from all eccleſiaſtical cenſures, 
and from all thy fins, how enormous, ſocver. And, by 
© this plenary indulgence, I remit thee all manner of 
© puniſhment, which thou oughteſt to ſuffer in purgatory. 
And I reftore thee to the ſacraments of the church, and 
_ © to that innocence and purity which thou hadſt at thy 
*« baptitm ; ſo as, at thy death, the gates oi hell ſhall be 
* ſhut againſt thee, and the gates of paradiſe ſhall be laid | 
< open, to receive thee. In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. Amen +.” How 
blaſphemous was ſuch an indulgence with reſpect to the 
Almighty ! How injurious with regard to mankind! Thus 
was throwing ſociety into the utmoſt confuſion, and con- 
ſequently called aloud for a reformation : and therefore 
_ lateſt poſterity may juſtly bleſs the memory of Martin 
Luther, who ſo vigorouſly oppoſed thoſe deſtructive indul- 


gences. 1 

* The Hiſtory the Affairs of Church and State, in 
Scotland; from the Beginning of the Reformation, Sc. by 
| Robert Keith. (Introduction, p. 2. & ſeq.) Edinburgh) 
1734, folis. + Keit. Introduction to his Hiſtory, Part i. p. 5 
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of dealing, the rents and benefices of the church became 
the patrimony of private families. It is ęven certain, 
that perſons in no eccleſiaſtical orders, and meer boyz, 
were, by the preſentation of the Scottiſß kings, and the 
_ proviſion of the popes, ſet over epiſcopal ſees. Such be- 


ing the bad uſe, made by the kings in'queſtion, of theſe pri 


could have contributed to a juſt and moderate change in 


unalienable; and ſo remained a ſure and certain fund fot 


vileges; the natural conſequence was, that, that as far too 
many of theſe prelates, were neither bred up to letters, 


nor endued with a virtuous diſpoſition, they themſelyes l 
did not only live irregularly ; but introduced by degrees 
through a neglect of their charge, ſuch a deluge of ir, 
norance and vice, among the clergy and all ranks of men; S 

that the ſtate of the church ſeemed to call loudly for: 
ER Tr Toe, A 

2. What kind of reformation might naturally har 


been expected from the above view of matters th 
A. The only circumſtances which, at this juncture, t 


religion, would have been the diſcretion of the new 
preachers, and the diſintereſtedneſs of the nobility. But 
'fince that alſo was wanting, alas! what PR iy and 
diſorder muſt neceſlarily enſue! It is true indeed, the 
wealth of the church, which doubtleſs was one great 
| bait, to allure the nobility and gentry to favour a change 
in religion, had formerly ſerved exceedingly well, to pte 
vide the younger ſons and daughters, of families, with 
livings ſuitable-to their rank and dignity. Hence it might 
be expected, that a great part of the church rents woul 
have been left undilapidated for that very purpoſe; eſ 
pecially conſidering that theſe rents were, in ſome fort 


this proviſion. Whereas, ſhould they once be torn tron 
the church, and engroſſed by particular families, the 
might, ſooner or later, follow the common fate of tem 
poral eftates; and thus be of no long ule to the deſcen 
dants of thoſe who ſhould obtain them. But the greg 
men of Scotland could not endure to look fo far forward 
and the love of preſent gain prevailed fo forcibly wil 
them, oyer all prudent conſiderations; that the > 
® Keith's Hiſtory, p. 593, 594. | 
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hemſelves, influenced by the preachers, were not more 

t Wea ger to demoliſh the buildings, than the nobility and 
n, gentry were to plunder the revenues of the church“. 

raus writes the learned Mr. Robert Keith, a Scotch gen- 

he tleman, and an epiſcopalian, who, though he, in the 
be Wcourſe of his elaborate work, ſhews the neceſſity of, and 


f. NMNapplauds the reformation: he yet ſeems as juſtly to cen- = 


too ure many ſteps taken by the reformers, in building it up; 
ra circumſtance, I imagined it incumbent upon me to 
Ive mention for truth's ſake. „ . 
ce, 2. Did not preaching, in favour of the reformation, 
1% nreatly increaſe about the year 1551 © 
en; A. Many proteſtant preachers, and others, had fled out 
for 1 WM of England during the reign of the bloody queen Mary. 
Among theſe was William Harlow, a Scotchman, who 
after having preached ſome time in England, returned at 
this period to his native country; where he performed 
the ſame duty to ſuch as favoured the reformed opinions 
and principles. Next came into Scotland, John Willacks, 
who had formerly been a Franciſcan in the town of Air. 
He alſo had reſided in England; but eg ng Marys 
perſecution, had fled into Frieſland, where he profeſſed 
phyſick; and was ſent, in 1554, by the counteſs of Frieſ- 
land, with ſome cemmiſſion to Mary of Lorrain, queen 
regent of Scotland. He returned again next year, with 
another commiſſion from the ſame lady; after which he 
lived in Scotland, and there preached to as many as would 
reſort to him; who (it is faid) were neither few in num- 
ber, nor of the meaner ſort f. Before this, vis. in 1550, 


ſe ; ei vas ſeized one Adam Wallace, a ſimple man, but ver 

ne fort ꝛealous for the new doctrines. His wife uſed to be much 
und foul in company with the lady Ormiſton, to inſtruct that lady's. 
rn fo children during the abſence of her huſband. In all pro- 

. * bability, the catechiſing theſe, and perhaps other chil- 

ot te 


dien, in the new forms, had made this man be more taken 
notice of, than he otherwiſe would have been; ſo he was 
ſized at Winton, in Eaft-Lothian, by the lord-primate's 
direction, and brought to his trial, in the church or _ 

OE od een . Black- 

* Keith's Introduction to his Hiſtory, p. 3 f Keith's 
rr Ss 


deſcen 
\e gred 
Orwart 
bly wit 
_ then 
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Black- friars in Fdinburgh, in preſence of the governo, id 
divers of the nobility and prelates, &c. when being ac. 
cuſed of many articles and pronounced guilty, he wal» 
burnt, next day, on the Caſtle-hill, at Edinburgh. It id 
related that he was ordered not to ſpeak to the people a Wt! 


his execution: but that he nevertheleſs entreated them not WM q 
to be offended at the truth, becauſe of his ſufferings ; ſay 
ing, the diſciple is not above his maſter ; after which li. 
_ recommending his ſoul to God, he died with the greatet C 

patience and reſignation . How bloody-minded muſt tb bi 

Judges of this unhappy man be, eſpecially ſuch of then m 

as were eccleſiaſticks, to ſentence him to be burnt, for i- 
ſtructing young perſons in the articles of religion! e. 
©. Did not the celebrated Jon Knox appear about the 5 
Wo rs . pa 
A. His arrival, in Scotland, gave great life to the .f! 
formation. He had been carried into France, at the tim hi 
that the caſtle of St. Andrew's was taken; and after huh ©0 
eſcape from that kingdom, had remained in England til in 
the death of king Edward. From thence he went u 

Geneva ; then to Francfort, again to Geneva, and from of 
thence to Scotland. This was at the cloſe of the harvet * 
1555. Many perſons of reputation flocked to him to Nc 
hear his diſcourſes; wherein he expatiated chiefly on the 
unlawfulneſs of being preſent at the maſs, which he de 
clared to be an idolatrous worſhip. So conſiderable wall 7 
his ſucceſs, in theſe exhortations, that a great number of the 
perſons withdrew from the churches, and began to ſeparate (2 
openly : which being obſerved by the clergy, Mr. XH * © 
was ſummoned to appear before the eccleſiaſtical judica . 
tory, on the 15th of May, 1556, in the church of t19 f 
Black-friars at Edinburgh. But when the day came, t be 
cauſe was dropt upon ſome informality in the ſummons, te 
was pretended : though it is more likely that the arri le 
af a great number of Knox's friends in town, might caul % 
: ſome uproar to be dreaded. Upon this his fermons wel 1 N 
more publickly frequented. It is certain, that Mr. Kg ©? 
preached to a greater auditory, the very day that M ur 


was ordered to make his appearance, than ever he bi 


* Keith's Hiſtory, Fol. i. p. 6. 
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done before; and continued doing ſo many days after- 
wards. The earl of Glencairn did, at that time, take 
with him the earl of Mariſchal, to hear one of Mr. Knox's 
diſcourſes ; which pleaſed the latter ſo much, that it was 
thought adviſeable Mr. Knox ſhould write a letter to the 
queen-regent, intreating a reformation in the church. 
Mr. Knox did this accordingly, and the letter was de- 
livered to her by the earl of G/encairn. But the queen 
calling it a paſquil, put it into the hands of the arch- * 
E biſhop of Glaſgow. This gave occaſion to Mr. Knox, to 
make ſome additions to his letter two years after; both 
which he then printed in Geneva. Not long after tu., 
letters were brought to Mr. Knox, from an Engliſb congre- 
che gation in Geneva, beſeeching him to go and be their 
paſtor ; and accordingly he ſet out for that city in July, 
1556. But he was ſcarce gone, when the Scottiſh clergycited 
him anew to appear ; and upon his not doing this, he was 
condemned as an heretick, and burnt in effigy at the croſs 
in Edinburgh. A copy of his ſentence being ſent him to 
nt u Geneva, he anſwered it, under the title of The Appellation 
nounced againſt him, by the falſe Biſhops and Clergy of, 
Scotland, Wc “. „ JJ THT a os 
n the 9. What followed after this? 3 
A. In 1557, the new doctrines were greatly ſupported, 
e wall by the preachings of ſundry perſons in different parts of 
ber off he country; as William Harlaw, and Fohn Willocks, 
(above mentioned) in Edinburgh and Leith ; Paul Methven 
a baxter in Dundee; other perſons in Angus and Merns ; 


ugict an eſpecially John Douglas, a Carmelite-friar, who was 
of thi appointed chaplain to the earl of Argyle; and ſpoke 
ie, tht openly at court, where the earl then reſided, againſt the 
ons, i prevailing ſuperſtition of the times. And it was obſerva- 
arriva le, that, from this period, the clergy grew in leſs efteem : 
t cauſ and that, even many of that order, both ſecular and regu- 
as wel kr, (but eſpecially of the latter) began publickly to 
. Kin! eſpouſe the reformation, and to declare againſt the cor- 
hat H uptions of the church of Rome. And now the biſhops, 


perceiving that their opponents increaſed daily, and were 
— 22 - 


* Keith's Hiſtory, Vol. i. p. 64 


of John Knox, from the cruel and moſt unjuſt Sentence, pro- 3 
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forming ſtated meetings and conventicles among them- 

| ſelves; moved the queen-regent to call the preachers be- 
fore her council, and arraign them for exciting muti- 
nies. But the day appointed for their appearance being 
= come, ſuch numbers flocked together, and the queen wa 
* 10 menaced, that ſhe was forced to declare, ſhe meant ng 
harm to their preachers, and that the preſent diet ſhould 
%%% IEEE 0 adore Ol 
2. Did not this give new ſpirits to the reformed ? 
A. Yes: and thereupon they ſent a moſt affectionate 
letter, dated March 10, 1556, to Mr. Knox, inviting 
bim back from Geneva to Scotland. Accordingly he, 
by the advice of Calvin, ſet out, and was got as far u 
Dieppe, when he received advice from Scotland, not to 
proceed any farther ; as all things were ſaid to be at: 
itand there. Mr. Knox being grieved at this, wrote 4 
very pathetic anſwer to his friends, obſerving to them, hoy 
greatly he was confounded, to find them ſo unſtablein 
their conſultations : and that if any one perſuaded them 
through fear of the danger which might follow, to faintin 
their intended purpoſe, and to prefer their worldly quiet 
to God's praiſe and glory; ſuch an one was to be ac 
counted their mortal enemy. That they ought to haz 
their lives, though againſt kings and emperors, for the dt 
liverance of the people from ſpiritual bondage. An 
finally, having laid before them many ſtrong inducement 
to quicken them to the work ; he concludes with tellin 
them, that the reformation of religion, and of publi 
enormities, belonged to more perſons, than either tl 
clergy, or the chief rulers called kings. This had 
happy an effect, that they were reſolved to purſue ti 
reformation with vigour ; when a bond for that purpoſ 
dated Edinburgh, December 3, 1557, was drawn up, an 
ſigned. This bond is called, by ſome, Tun fins 
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2. What other particulars will you relate of 5. 
„ „ ZZ dy ee RR RE 
A. He may juſtly be conſidered as one of the chief i! 
ſtruments and promoters of the reformation in Scotlan 


b. 


» &:ith's Hifory, Part i. p. 66. + Bid. p. 65, 66 
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em He had been the diſciple of Jobn Major, one of the moſt 
be. acute men of thoſe times. But afterwards, he not ocly 
ut. exploded ſchool divinity, but freely cenſured many of the 
eing Romiſh ſuperſtitions, for which he was forced to fly from 
wal 7dinburgh : and he afterwards would have been murthered 
t o by aſſaſſins, had not a gentieman protected him. Re- 
ou turning to England, he was in ſuch high eſteem with king 

award, that he offered him a biſhoprick ; which Knox 
refuſed with indignation, he being a great enemy to the 

nate hierarchy. Being recalled to Edinburgh, with others who 
"ting had been baniſhed, he reſumed his eccleſiaſtical labours. 
be, About November 9, 1572, he fell fick ; and languiſned 


far u from that time, till the 24th of November following, when 
ot tog he died. During his ſickneſs, he diſcourſed on nothing 
at but religion, with his wife, his friends, and his ſervant. 
ote 4 


Knox, like other celebrated reformers, was expoſed to the 
blackeft calumny. Spondanus, (among others) aſſerting. 
that Knox s ſermons were ſo virulent, that they occaſioned 
not only the churches and monaſteries to be every where 
pulled down; the ſacred things to be trod under foot; 


9 how 
ble in 
them 
aint i 


7 quell the images to be broken; the ornaments plundered; the 
be ae monks expelled ; the prieſts drove away; and the biſhops _ 
2 ejected: but even all obedience to be refuſed to the queen- 
the de 


regent; who being deprived of her authority; it was 


u transferred on ſome perſons, whom they choſe and ap- 


menu pointed as a council “. I ſhall have occafion to ſpeak 
tellin again of Mr. Knox, in the ſequel. — It is certain that all 
you tumults are bad; and that the demolitions above men- 
zer tl 


tioned might naturally give offence to many. However, 


had it was pity that the ſuperſtitions and cruel practices of the 
rſue ti Romaniſts, ſhould have given an opportunity for cou- 
urpol nitting ſuck outages,” oo rðê 8 

up, au 9, When did Walter Mill ſuffer? 


F1RS 
| be mentioned in the ſequel. Walter Mill had travelled, 


pf Jo in his younger years, into Germany; and, upon his return, 
„had been inſtalled prieſt of the church of Lunan, in Angus; 
_ f but upon an information of hereſy, in the time of cardinal 


8 - 55: 2 BOON 


Dictionary biſtorical and critical, Vol. vi. under the ar- 
cle Knox. | DE 1 


7. Anno 1558. Others had ſuffered before, who wil! 


— 
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Beton, he was forced to abandon his charge, and had ah. 
ſconded ever ſince. Being now ſeized in the town of 
Nyſert in Fife, he was carried to St. Andrews, in order 
for his examination, before the archbiſhop, and ſeveral of 
his ſuffragans there convened ; and was condemned hy 
them to be burnt. Walter Mill was eighty-two years of 
age, and decrepit ; but it 1s reported that though it was 
ſcarce thought his voice could be heard, he yet delivered 
his mind with ſo much courage and compoſure as amazed 
his enemies; and that, when brought to the ſtake, he 
ſpoke thus to the ſpectators.— The cauſe why I ſuffer 
„this day is not for any crime, (though I acknowledge 
„ myſelf a miferable ſinner ;) but only for the defence 
of the truth of Jeſus Chriſt ; and I praiſe God who 
< hath called me, by his mercy, to ſeal the truth with 
my life; which, as I received it from him, fo ] wil 
« lingly offer it to his glory. Therefore, as you would 
© eſcape eternal death, be no longer ſeduced by the lie: 
of the ſeat of antichriſt ; but depend ſolely on Jeſu; 
** Chrift, and his mercy, that you may be delivered from 
** condemnation.” — Walter Mill added © That he truſt- 
ed he ſhould be the laſt who would ſuffer death in Sco- 
and, upon a religious account.” The ſpectators were 
Freatly moved at his words; and took his death fo grie- 
vouſly, that, as a monument of it to future ages, they raiſed 

a great heap of ſtones, in the place where his body was 
burnt. This they renewed ſeveral times, after it had 
been thrown down, by order of the clergy ; till, at laſt, 
a watch was ſet for apprehending any perſon who ſhould 
be found carrying ſtones to that place. This plain, good 
man was put to death, as it is recorded, with this remarka- 


ble circumſtance ; that the baillie of the regality, having 


reſuſed to pronounce ſentence upon him, no other perſon 
could be found to ſupply his place as a judge ; nor in the 


whole city could they purchaſe a cord to tie him with, | 


atter his condemnation ; and that, on this account, his 
condemnation was ſuſpended for a day: till the next 
morning, one of the archbiſhop's domeſticks took upon 
winſelf to officiate' as a temporal judge, and condemned 
Halter Mill to the flames; upon which, the rOpes of the 
dechbiſhop's pavilion, for want of others, were taken 


from | 
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b- from thence to bind him. It is not known whether this 
of be ſtrictly true; but a certain circumſtance is, the ſacrifice 
er of this man proved the death of popery in Scotland. And, 


of to ſay the truth, the clergy were ſo ſenſible that their affairs 


by vere falling to decay; that they, from that time, never 
of Wi dared to proceed to a capital puniſhment, apon account 

as WW of religion. Inſomuch, that in the ſynod held in Fdin- 
ed Wil burgb, in July this year; ſome perſons who had been 
ed impeached of hereſy, were only condemned upon their 


he non-appearance, to make a public recantation at the - 


fer market-croſs of that city, on the iſt of September following, 
ge being St: Giles s-Day, the tutelar faint of the city *. 


ce 9. Did not ſomething remarkable happen, with regard 
ho Wil to the image or picture of St. Giles? e 
ith A. The ſeaſt of that ſaint approaching, it was uſual to 
il. carry his image in proceſſion through the town; and the 
ul queen-regent was to honour the ſolemnity with her pre- 
lies ſence. But when the time was come, the image was 


om who were too wile to pray to it. This cauſed a halt to 
a- be made, till another image was. borrowed from the Grey- 
S/N 


e bad accompanied them a conſiderable way, ſhe withdre 
ric- into the lodging where ſhe was to dine. But no fooner 


was ſhe gone, than ſome perſons, who had been purpoſely 


+ appointed, tore the picture from off the ſhon!ders of thoſe 
ad who carried it; threw it into the dirt; broke it to pieces, 
as and ſpoiled the glory ot the whole pageantry. Upon this 
ju 


ood and there was a great tumult, in the ftreet, during ſome 
ka- hours after: till at laſt, the magiſtrates having quelled 
* le mob; and the prieſts being told that there was more fear 
[ 


than danger, crept again out of their lurking holes; when 


the re-afſembling, they judged it would be beſt to aſſume a 
ith, Wl face of confidence, hoping thereby to ſtrike a terror into 
his WT their enemies. About this time, ſome perſons travelled 
next al over Scotland, ſolliciting ſubſcriptions, in order to 
po carry on the work of the Hen a under the name of 
. the Congregation, in which they ſucceeded greatly +. 


3 


miſſing: it having been ſtoke from it's ſtation, by ſome , 


ſriars, with which they ſet forward; and, aſter the queen 


the people fell a ſhouting ; the prieſts took to their heels; 


* Keith's Hiftory, Part 2 7 68. + Ibid. Vol. i. p. 68. 
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2. Did not a ſermon, preached by Mr. Knex, againſt 
idolairy and the Romiſh ſuperſtitions, occaſion great dil 
, d 
A. This happened at. Perth, in 1559, After ſermon 
was over, and the better ſort of people were gone to din- 
ner, ſome godly men remained in the church ; when a 
piieſt was ſo imprudent as to open a tabernacle, or caſe, in 
which was curiouſly engraved the hiſtory of a great many 
_ tuints; and he was preparing to ſay maſs. A young boy 
obierving this, cried aloud ; - This is intolerable ! -- As God 
plainly condemns, in ſcripture, idolatry ; ſhall we ſtand 
nd fee it in our own deſpite : -- This offending the prieſt, 
Te gave the child a blow; which, however, after ward 
helped to Caſh him, and all his brethern, with their ſaints 
, Wealth, to the giound. For this child fi:ſt threwa 
None, which broke one of the pictufes: when 1immediately 
the whole multitude, being fired with rage, ſome fell upon 
the prieſt and his tabernacle, and others upon the altars; 
10 that in an inſtant, every thing in the church which ſa- 
voured ever fo little of idelatry, was demoliſhed by them, 
'{'is being noiſed abroad, the feſt of the people aſſem- 

Hed in great numbers, and flew to the moraſteiies of the 
Grey and Black-friars, both which they ſtripped. They 
next pulled down the houſe of the Carthuſians, a noble 
edifice ; fo that, in three days time, nothing remained of 
thoſe houſes but the bare walls. The like outrages wee 
committed in other towns “. 2 0 5 
9, Who were the congregationer ?? 
A. "Thoſe afterwards called covenanters; from then 
congregating, covenanting, (if thoſe expreſſions. may be 
followed) or agreeing to unite, in order to overthrow;popeTr), 
and introduce a reformation. Among theſe were many of 
the nobility, ſuch as the earl of Argyle, the lord Janes 
Stewart, the earl of Glencairn, &c. Their great preachet 
was Mr. John Knox above mentioned, hoſt ſermons and 
diſcourſes had a mighty influence on the minds of bi 
| Hearers, Theſe congregationers waged war, againſt the 
queen-regent, who, though of an excellent diſpoſition, 
yet being æ French woman, of the family of i 
"$2.4 . 1 1 3 


* Keith's Hiſtory, Part i. p. 84, 85. at 
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and guided by French counſels, many irregularities en- 
ſued, and many outrages were committed. It is faid, the 
lords, among the congregationers, and Mr. Knox, uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours to reftiain the violence of the 
vulgar, among their followers, who were reſolved to 
demoliſh every thing popiſh in Scotland. On this occaſion' _ ü 
the fine abbey of Scoon, where the kings of Scotland were wt 
uſually crowned, near Perth, was burnt down. While. 44 
the flames were aſcending, an old woman peiceiving that 
many were offended thereat, cried aloud : — Now [| fee, 
and underſtand, that God's judgments are juſt ; and that 
no man is able te fave, where he will puniſh Since my 

remembrance, this place (the abbey) has been nothing elle 
| but a den of whoremongers, It is incredible to believe, 

how many wives have been adulterated, and virgins de- 
floured, by the filthy beaſts who have been foſtere in this 
den; but eſpecially by that wicked man who is called the 
bilkop. If all men knew as much as I do, they would 
praiſe God, and no one would be offended. — At thete 
words many were pacified *“; affirming, wich her, that 
this was God's juſt judgment. -- Theſe things happened 
about the year 1559. s M or 2h 
©. Did not a diſturbance, of a whimſical nature, break 
out in the chapel of Mary queen of Scots? | 
A. This happened in 1504-5, and was as follows. One 
Mzsffet, who uled to attend the court much, was commonly 
ſeed with a frenzy every three years. Ia one of theſe 
fits he fancied himtelf to be queen Mary's huſband. He 
was ſaid to be a ſtrong proteſtant, and very godly when in 
his wits. This man coning one day into the queen's _ 
chapel, and finding the queen at maſs, drew his ſword ; 
drove the prieſt from the altar into the yeſtry ; broke the 
chalice ; and pulled to pieces all the-robes and relicks; the 
croſs, and the candleſticks; in ſhort, every thing there 
was cut or broke. The prieſt who officiated was a doctor 
of the Sorbonne; and the queen's phyſician was then pre- 
ſent, who was ſeized with ſo great a panick, that he hid 
himſelf behind the tapeſtry till the madman's lage was 
over. Queen Mary was greatly offended at this diſturb - 

Wo e 2. "X ance, 


* See Knox's Hiſtory, 
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| ance, which, at the ſame time, pleaſed all thoſe who diſ- 
approved of the Romiſh ſuperſtitions “. „ 
2. What other perſons ſuffered in Scotland, on a reli. 
gious account, before theſe already mentioned? 
A, In the fifteenth century, ſome of Wickliff"s fol. 
| lowers began to creep into Scotland; and, Anno 1407, one 
Reſby, an Engliſhman, was burnt for preaching certain 
doctrines contrary to the papal authority. Some years 
after Paul Craw, an Huſſite and Bohemian, was burnt, 
for inſtilling the principles of that party, into ſome per- 
lons at St. Andrews. Towards the cloſe of the above cen- 
tury, Lollardy, (as it was then termed) had ſpread into 
many parts of the dioceſe of Glaſgow. Upon this account 
ſeveral perfons of diſtinction were 1mpeached ; but they 
anſwered the archbiſiop of that ſee fo reſolutely, that he 
diſmiſſed them, after admoniſhing them to reſt ſatisfied 
with the faith of the church, and to guard againſt new 
doctrines. The like ſpirit of ignorance, immorality, and 
ſuperſtition, having poſſeſſed the clergy of Scotland, which 
was fo much inveighed againſt in other parts of Europe; 
we may conclude that it was proportionably greater, in 
nations leſs enlightned and polite than in others. The 
paſtoral care was ſo totally neglected, and the ſcandal 


given by the clergy ſo groſs, that the common people, 


being juſtly prejudiced a 
inclined to liſten to the new preachers 7. 

9. Who was Patrick Hamilton? „ 

A. A gentleman nobly deſcended f. He had been 
educated with a deſign that he ſhould one day be highly 
preferred ; and had an abbey beſtowed upon him, to enable 
him to purſue his ſtudies. Travelling into Germany, he 
there got acquainted with Luther and Melan&hon ; and 
having embibed their doctrines, came back to Scotland, 
where he laid open the errors and corruptions of the 
church of Rome, He was invited to St. Andrews, to con- 
fer concerning theſe points ; doing which, he was a0 

| tenc 


gainſt them, were thence more 


* Randal's Letter to Sir William Cecil, March 20, 
1564-5. In Keith's Hiſtory, Book ii. p. 271. f Burnth 
' Book i. p. 264, 265. f According to Mr. Keith, (Vol. 9 
in the note) Hamilton's father was no more than a baſtart 
of the lord Hamilton, | 
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tenced and impriſoned. Certain articles were objected to 
him; and, upon his refuſing to abjure them, Beton, arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrenvs, with the archbiſhop of Glaſwow, 
three biſhops and five abbots, condemned him as an obſti- 
nate heretick ; delivered him over to the ſecular arm, and 
ordered his execution that very afternoon : for the king 
was gohe in pilgrimage to Roſs ; and Hamilton's perſecu- 
tors were afraid leſt, on his majeſty's return, Hamilton's 
friends ſhould intercede too powerfully in his favour. Be- 
ing tied to the ſtake, he expreſſed great joy in his ſuffer- 
ings; as (he ſaid) he ſhould thereby gain eternal life. 
Fire being ſet to a train of powder, it only burnt his face, 
but did not kindle the fewel : ſo that, a ſtop being put till 
| more powder was brought; the friars called frequently 


ed upon him, during this cruel interval, to recant; to pray 

_ to the Virgin; and to fay the ſalve regina. One friar 
_ Campbell, who had viſited him often in priſon, was par- _ 
* ticularly officious. Hamilton ſaid, that he knew he was 


20t an heretick, and had confeſſed this to him in private: 


1 he charging him to anſwer for it to Almighty God. And 
The now the gunpowder being come, the fire was kindled; 
dal and Hamilton expired, repeating frequently theſe words, 
ple Lord Jeſus receive my ſoul! He ſuffered the laſt day of 

February, 1527-8. Campbell afterwards ran diſtracted, and 


died within the year; which, however, I no ways aſcribe 
to a judgment. But theſe two circumſtances, put to- 


hen gether, made an impreſſion upon the people; and, as 
ohly theſe points began to be enquired into, many embraced _ 
able che new opinions *. This execution is aſcribed, by Drum- 
„ he ond, to a revenge of a private quarrel againſt the earl of 
3 Arran. After this execution, ſeveral perſons, in all parts 
and, Wo! the kingdom, began, as commonly happens in ſuch 
# the caſes, to enquire into the articles, for which Mr. Hamilton 


had been. ſo inhumanly treated. Many entertained fa- 
vourable ſentiments concerning them; infomuch that, 
ſeyeral of the friars did, from that time, declaim openly - 
= againſt the lewd behaviour of their. brethren the clergy ; : 
26, nd particularly in that Lent, one Seton, confeſſor to the 


net, King, preſumed to recommend ſome of the new doctrines 
ol. 9 | E 5 x | from 8 
Hari 8 


2 Bur net, Book i. p. 267, He. 
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from the pulpit; and to ſet forth to the people, the vir. 
tues which St. Paul requires in a good miniſter, This 
freedom was not a little grating to moſt of the clergy; 
and they feund leſs difficulty to bring Seton into diſcredit 
at court, as he had uſed much freedom in reproving the 
king. So that Mr. Seton, perceiving his majeſty's coun- 
tenance was changed with regard to him; and dreading 
the power and influence of the clergy, he retired from 
court, and went to London, after having writ a letter to 
6I„ß„,, ET 
9. Were there no other ſufferers? „„ 
A. One Henry Foreſt, a young ignorant BenediQine, 
being charged with ſpeaking honourably of Pairich 
Hamilton, was thrown into priſon. Foref?, in confeſſing 
* Himſelf to a friar, owned that he thought Hamilton 2 
good man; and that the articles, for which he was ſen— 
tenced to die, might be defended. This being revealed 
by the friar, it was received as evidence; and the poor 
hBenedictine was ſentenced and burnt. Whilft conſultation 
was held, with regard to the manner of Fore/Ps execu- 
tion, Jen Lindſay, one of the archbiſhop's gentlemen, 
offered his advice, to burn friar Foreſt in ſome cellar ; for, 
(faid he) the ſmoke of Patrick Hamilton, hath infected al 
thoſe on whom it blew +. Many others were dragged to 
the biſhop's court, moſt of whom abjured: but two were 
more reſolute than the reſt, wiz. Gourley, who denied 
purgatory, and the papa] authority; and Dawid Smilon, 
who, being a fiſherman, had reſuſed to pay the tithes of 
his fiſh; for when his vicar came te him for this purpoſe, 
hae faid, the tithe was taken where the ſtock grew; and, 
for this reaſon, he threw the tenth fiſh into the fea. 
Smiton, on account of this and other opinions, was con- 
demned, and he and Gourley were burnt at the ſame ſtake 
Mr. Keith, vol. i. p. 8. informs us of Norman Gourley, 
and Dawid Siraton, two gentlemen, who were tried in 
 Holy-Reod-Houſe, and burnt at one flake in 1539, The 
| fame author adds, (p. 9.) that there was a meeting of 
biſhops at Edinburgh, where the following perſons welt 
accuſed and condemned, vis. Killor and Beverage, tw0 
Black-friars; Sir Duncan Simpſon of Sterling, a . 
| | Lober! 
* Keith's Hiftory, Part . 8 + Ibid. 
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Robert Foreſter, a gentleman of the ſame city; and 
Themas Foreſt, a Canon regular. Theſe five were burnt. 
on the caſtle-hill of Edinburgh, the laſt day of February, 


1538-9. In 1545-6, David Beton, cardinal of St. An- 


drews, made a viſitation into ſome parts of his dioceſe, 


' when ſeveral perſons were informed againſt at Perth, for 


hereſy. Three or four were baniſhed, and ſome impriſon- 
ed; but the following were condemned to die, viz. Willi- 
am Anderſon, Robert Lamb, James Ronald, James Hunter, 
Tames Finlayſon, and Helen Stark his wife. Great inter- 


ceſſion was made for a pardon, but without effect. The 


men were hanged, and the woman drowned. Perhaps 


the cardinal was more inexorable on this occaſion, in or- 


der to ſet an example (a moſt ſhocking one) to the reſt 
of the prelates ; or, perhaps, he imagined that, by this 
ſevere puniſhment, he ſhould put an effectual ſtop to the 
progreſs of hereſy, (as it was falſely termed) throughout 
the kingdom; as Perth, and the places adjacent, were 
more infected with the new opinions than any other part 
of the country “. Several more were impeached, who all 
fled to England or Germany. Theſe changes brought about 
in England, made the people of Scotland defirous of en- 


a . » = * * * . Po f * 
quiring into religion; a circumſtance ever fatal to ſuper- 


ſtition. Pope Clement VII, in a letter to the king of 
Scotland, conjured him to adhere ſtedfaſtly to the catholic 
faith, Upon this his Majeſty ſummoned a parliament; 
when new laws were made for maintaining the papal au- 
thority, and for proceeding againſt hereticks ; and yet the 
Roman pontiff could not prevail with the king to make 


1537, Magdalen daughter to the French king; but the 4 


dying, he wedded a ſecond conſort, viz. Mary of Guiſe, 
(afterwards regent of Scotland) whoſe family was moſt 
zealouſly addicted to the old ſuperſtition. This queen, 
joining her intereſt to that of the Scotch clergy, occa- 
ſioned his majeſty to proſecute rigorouſly all who favour- 
ed the new opinions + However, though many were im- 
priſoned, on ſuſpicion of their favouring Luther's opinions, 


and many baniſhed into foreign countries; it yet was ſoon 


PIO TOS} FEISS FILSON | found, 
Reith's Hiſtory, Part 1. p. 40, 41. + Burnel, Book i. 5 


p. 268. 
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found, that the kingdom began to be much divided in 
matters of religion ; nor was it in the power of the king 
and council, to prevent the new opinions from ſpreading 
daily. But, as it uſually happens in things of this ſort, 
the more violent the perſecution, the greater number 
embraced the principles of the ſufferers &. OY 
9. In what manner was the perſecution continued? 
A. The king, nephew to our Henry VIII, was very 
expenſive both in his pleaſures and in his buildings; and 
having a numerous race of natural children, he thereby 
came to be in great want of money, The nobility adviſed 
him to ſeize on the abbey-lands, in imitation of his un- 
cle. The clergy, on the other hand, adviſed him to 
proſecute with ſeverity, all who ſhould be ſuſpected of 
_ hereſy; aſſuring his majeſty that he (by the lifts they 
ſhewed him) might raiſe 100,000 crowns a year. They 
likewiſe urged him to beſtow abbeys and priories on his 
children; adding, that if he would adhere ſtedfaſtly to 
the old religion, he would ſtill have a great party in Eng- 
land; and be made head ofa league, which was then pro- 
jecting againſt Henry VIII. The Scortifh king was fo far 
ſwayed by theſe arguments, that he made four of his ſons 
abbots or priors; and fomented the perſecuting ſpirit of 
the clergy. Upon this, many perſons were impeached 
_ of hereſy ; ſome of whom abjured, and others were ba- 
nihed. Foreſt, a Canon regular, had been cenfured, 
by the biſhop of Dunkell, his ordinary, for intermeddling 
too much with the ſcriptures. He told Foreſt, that him- 
felf, though ſo far advanced in years, was wholly unac- 
quainted both with the Old and New Teſſament; he con- 
tenting himſelf with his pontifical ; and that he (Foref/) 
might have cauſe to repent, if he continued to concen 


himſelf with ances The archbiſhop of Glaſgow be- 


ing of a gentle diſpoſition, was conſequently an enemy to 
ſuch cruel proceedings. Rufel, a friar ; and Kennedy, 3 


youth of eighteen, being brought before the archbiſhop, | 


expreſſed ſurprizing joy and refolution, when they found 
they were to ſuffer. The archbiſhop was quite unwillng 
to proceed to ſentence, ſaying, that ſuch executiors did 
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more harm than good to the church. But thoſe about 
him declaring that he muſt not act differently from the 
other biſhops ; and threatening him ſeverely, he pronoun- 
ced ſentence. Rufſel and Kennedy were both committed to 
the flames; on whick occaſion they gave ſuch farther de- 
monſtrations of patience and ſatisfaction, as made a ſtrong 
impreſſion on all who faw or heard this ſad cataſtrophe. 


| Mr. Keith (Vol. i. p. 9.) writes thus on this occaſion. 


Mr. Kennedy's tender years inclining him to ſome puſilla- 
nimity, he was ſoon fortified by the exhortations of RAſ- 
e; who,among other expreſſions, uſed the following. Now 
7 defy death; do as you pleaſe: I praiſe God I am ready. 
Ruſſel having reaſoned long and learnedly againſt his accu. 
ſ-rs, and being anſwered with railings and bitter ſpeeches, 
replied ;—This is your hour, and the power of darkneſs: 
no ye fit as judges, and we ſtand wrongfully condemned; 
but the day cometh which will ſhew our innocence ; and 
you ſhall ſee your own blindneſs, to your everlaſting con- 
fuion.—Go on, and fil the meafure of your iniquities. 
Among the perſons brought into trouble, was the cele- 
brated Buchanan, who, at the king's inſtigation, had writ 
a molt ſevere poem againſt the Franciſcans, but was now 
abandoned by bis ſovereign. Buchanan fled from Scotland, 
living twenty years abroad; and at laſt returned to do 
his country honour. This author by his immortal po- 
ems, and by his hiſtory of Scotland, proved himſelf both 
2 great maſter of the Latin tongue; and a conſummate 
judge in matters of wit; as likewiſe in human affairs, had 
he not been led away by paſſion, towards the cloſe of his 
excellent hiſtory. In a word, ſo ſhining were his talents, 
that he may juſtly be ranked among the greateſt modern 
writers“. As a contraſt to this I ſhall obſerve, that ſome 
of the. Scotch priefts were fo extremely ignorant in this 
age, that they aſſerted, that the New Teflament had been 
lately writ by Luther; and therefore they deſired only 
9. Who was afterwards put to death??? POE. 
A. Mr. George Wiſhart, (or Wiſchart) a cler n. 
He had been educated in Cambridge, but returned home 
in 1544. He preached in many places, againſt idolatry, 


* Burnet, + Rapin, Vol. 1. p. 844. 
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and the other abuſes in religion. He continned a long 
time at Dundee, but was drove from that town by means 
of cardinal Beton; but, at his departure, he denounced 
heavy judgments on them for rejecting the goſpel. He 
_ preached in ſeveral other places; and entrance into the 
churches being refuſed him, he gave out his doctrine in 
the fields. He would not permit the people to force open 
the church-doors; faying, that this did not become the 
goſpel of peace, in which he inſtructed them. Hearing 
that the plague had broke out at Dundee, four days after 
his baniſhment from it, he returned thither ; took care of 
the ſick ; and exerciſed the various offices of a good pal- 


tor. He proved his gentleneſs of ſpirit, with regard to 


his enemies, by reſeuing a prieſt that was come to kill 
him ; but who, being diſcovered, the populace were going 
to tear him to pieces. It is faid, that he foretold many 
things ; eſpecially his own ſufferings, and the reformation 
which would overſpread the land. He preached laſt in 
Lothian, where he was ſeized by the earl of Bothavell, 
who, though he had promiſed upon his honour that no 
harm ſhould be done Wiſhart, yet delivered him to cat- 
dinal Beton, who brought him to St. Andrews, and there 
aſſembled the biſhops, in order to deſtroy him with the 
rene ſolemnity. Hamilton, earl of Arran, regent of Scut- 
land, being greatly preſt to it by a worthy man of his 
name, (Hamilton, of Preſton ) ſent and deſired the cardinal 
not to proceed ' him, till he (the regent) ſhould have 
examined the affair. But the cardinal went on ; and con- 
demned Wiſhart in a public court as an heretick, upon ſe- 
veral articles objected to him, all which he confeſſed, and 
offered to juſtify. He ſpent the ſucceeding night in pray- 
er; and next morning defired he might receive the how 
ment, in both kinds, according to Chriſt's inſtitution ; but 
this being refuſed, he himſelf conſecrated the elements; 
and ſome about him were defirous of communicating at 
the ſame time. Wiſhart was carried to the ſtake, and fixed 
near the palace of the cardinal; who was ſeated pom- 
pouſly in a window, to ſurvey this cruel ſpectacle. Wiſb- 
art proteſted that his ſoul was filled with joy, in thus of- 
fering up his life for Chriſt's doctrine; and he beſought 
the people not to be offended at the word of God, * 
1 1 5 the 
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the ſake of the croſs. As the fire was burning him, he 
ſaid: This fame, though it ſcorches my body, yet it cannot 
daunt my ſpirits. He declared that the cardinal - would, 
in a few days, be ignominiouſly murthered in that very 


place, where he then fat with ſo much ſtate; but, as he 


was ſpeaking theſe laft words, the executioner drew the 


rope, which was faſtened round his neck, ſo tight, that 


he could ſpeak no more. His death was greatly lament- 
ed, the people conſidering him both as a prophet and a 
martyr. This was in 15455 1 


. 9. Veſcribe the particulars of the cardinal's | mur- . 


A. Norman Leſley, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Rothes, be- 


ing greatly exaſperated againſt the cardinal, conſpired, 


with ſome other perſons, to take away his life. Accord- 
ingly the accomplices went early in the morning of Satur- 
day the 29th of May, 1546, to the caſtle of St. Andrews ; 

whence they drove out all the ſervants and workmen, af- 
ter having ſeized the porter, and ſecured the gate. This 

was done with ſo little noiſe, that the cardinal knew no- 
thing of it, till they knocked at the chamber-door where 
he lay. He aſking, who was there? John Leſley replied 
my name is Leſley. Which Ee/ley? ſaid the cardinal ; Is 


it Norman? It was anſwered, that he muſt open to thoſe Mi 


who were there. The cardinal now began to fear the 
worſt, and thereupon began to ſecure the door, —Whilſt 
they were endeavouring to force it, he aſked, will ye fave 
my life? John Leſiey anſwered, perhaps we will. Nay, 
replied the cardinal, but ſwear unto me, by God, and I 
will open. To this John anſwered, what was ſaid is un- 
ſaid; and then he called for fire to burn the door. Upon 
this the cardinal, after a promiſe given him, (as ſome 
relate) that no violence ſhould be uſed, thought fit to 
open the door; and then ſet himſelf down on a chair, 
ſaying :—T am a prieſt, ye will not ſlay me. However, 
John Lefley ſmote him once or twice, as did likewiſe 
Peter Carmichael : but James Melvil perceiving them 


both to be in wrath, ſaid :—This work and judgment of 1 1/7 


God, although it be ſecret, ought to be done with greater 
we — gravity, 
* Burnet, Bcok i. p-. 292, & ſeg. ING 
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pony. And now preſenting to the cardinal the point of 


ais ſword, ſaid; he . thee of thy former wicked life; 

he ſhedding the blood of that notable 
inſtrument of God Mr. George Wiſhart, which although 
the flame of fire conſumed his body before men, yet it 


cries fer vengeance upon thee ; and we are ſent from God 
to revenge it. For here, before my God, I proteſt, that 
neither the hatred of thy perſon, the love of thy rickes, 
nor the fear of any trouble thou couldſt have b 
upon me, in particular, moved or moveth me to ſtrike 
thee: but only becauſe thou haſt been, and remaineſt an 
obſtinate enemy againſt Chiiſt Jeſus, and his holy goſpel. 
This ſaid, without waiting for an anſwer, or allowing 
him the ſmalleſt time for performing of that, to which 
he had fanatically exhorted him, he ſtabbed him twice 
| or thrice through the body, and there left him weltering 
in his blood. Mean time a report was ſpread, that the 
caſtle was taken: whereupon ſuch as favoured the car- 
dinal, poſted thither in all haſte, and called for ladders to 
ſcale the walls, But when it was told them that the car- 
dinal was dead, whom they ſought to reſcue; their hearts. 
cooled; and they diſperſed at the fight of his dead body; 
this being ſhewn to them, from that place where, before, 
he had beheld the execution of Mr. Wiſhart, as the ſtory 


rought 


is related &. 


2. In what manner was the reformation brought about 
in Scotland? _ | | Yo 
A. Anno 1559 f, when there was a probability of com- 
pleating the treaty of Cambray. (by which the reformed 


were to be perſecuted) the cardinal of Lorrain, of the 


| houſe of Guiſe, wrote to his ſiſter the queen-regent of 


Scotland, as alſo to the archbiſhop of St. Andreaus; in 
forming them of the reſolution taken to extirpate hereſy ; 
and preſſing them to employ their endeayours for that 


| purpoſe. he queen-regent ſaw plainly, that ſhe would 


thereby not only forfeit the promiſe made by her to the 


lords, who had hitherto adhered to her, upon aſſurances 


given them of her protection; but that the peace of 
he Keith's Hiſtory, Part i. p. 43. + Burnet, Part iv. 
p 370. 2 | 
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S:otland would likewiſe be endangered. For, beſides that 
their party (the reformed) was ftrong, it was not to be 
doubted but that queen Elizabeth would ſupport them: 
for which reaſons the queen-regent was not inclined to 
favour her brother's bloody-ceunſels. - However, the 
biſhops reſolved to run every hazard; and to ftrike an 
univerſal terror, by ſome ſevere executions. The firſt 
who ſuffered, at this time, was Walter Mill, of whom 
we treated before®. „ ly TY TE 
9. Did not this execution alarm the nobility and 
rentry 0 7); 5 „ 
A. They had preſented, the year before, a petition to 
the queen-regent, praying that the ſervice might be per- 
formed in the vulgar tongue; that the communion might 
be adminiſtred in both kinds; and that ſuch prieſts as led 
ſcandalous lives might be removed, and worthy men put. 
in their places. The queen-regent being unwilling to ex- 


declared king of Scotland; promiſed that they ſhould not 
be puniſhed on account of prayers having been faid in the 
vulgar tongue. They then moved, in parliament, for a 
repeal of thoſe laws, by which biſhops were impowered 
to proſecute hereticks; and intreated that fach points 
only might be judged hereſy, as were condemned by the 
word of God. Her majeſty anſwered, that theſe things 
could not paſs, becauſe of the oppoſition made by the ſpi- 
ritual eſtate. Againſt This they entered a-proteſt to the 
following purpoſe : That having moved in the moſt hum- 
ble manner, ſor a redreſs of abuſes, they conſequently 
were not to be blamed for any evils which might enſue 
from her majeſty's rejeCting their petition. The queen, 
after ſhe had obtained her ends, with regard to the dau- 
phin, ordered all the proteſtant preachers to be ſerved | 
with citations. "The. earl of Glencairn was thereupon 
ſent to remind her majeſty of her former promiſes : but 
ſhe made him the rough anſwer following: That they _ 
ſnould be. baniſhed Scotland, in ſpite. of all that might be 
attempted. in their favour ; adding, that princes were 
bound to perform their promiſes, no farther than was con- 
8 5 | venient 


\ * Burnet, Book iv. p. 370, &c. 
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venient for them. T hey replied, that if the queen re- 


nounced her promiſes, they would renounce their allegi- 
ance to her*. This bad conduct of che queen-regent, ard 
what follows, muſt be imputed to the ſanguinary coun- 
ſels of the Gui/es ; ſhe herſelf being an excellent woman, 
as will be declared afterwards. e e 
2. What enſued hereupon f? | 
A. In St. Fohn/toun, the above-mentioned party entered 
the churches, and there heard ſermons publickly. The 
miniſters were flocking from all parts, to appear on May 
20, (the day for which they had been cited) and vaſt num- 
bers accompanied them. The queen, ſearing the ill ef- 


feects of ſo vaſt a multitude of people, diſpatched an or- 


der, forbidding their coming; whereupon many return- 
ed home; notwithſtanding which they were declared re- 

bels ſor their non-appearance. This foul play occaſioned 
many to leave her, and go over to thoſe who were aſſem- 
| bled at Johnſtoun. And now the people were ſo ſtrongly 
_enflamed, that they broke into the houſes of the monks 
and friars; when after diſtributing every thing found in 
them, (except what the monks had conveyed away to the 
| Poor ;) they razed theſe convents to the ground. This 
enraged the queen ſo much, that ſhe reſolved to puniſh 
that town in an exemplary manner. Immediately ſhe aſ- 


ſembled the French ſoldiers and others: but the Earl of 


Glencairn getting together 2500 men, marched with in- 
_ credible ſpeed to that place, where there were now 7000 
armed men; which intimidating the queen, a reconcilis- 
tion was agreed upon. An oblivion, with regard to eve- 
ry thing paſt, was now promiſed ; all matters concerning 

religion were to be referred to a parliament ; and her ma- 
jeſty was to be admitted into Johnſtoun, upon condition of 
not taking the Frenchmen with her. Notwithſtanding this, 
. the marched them into the town; when the not only put 
a garriſon therein, but puniſhed them for what was paſt. 
Upon their objecting the promiſe made by her, ſhe repli- 
ed; Princes are not to be ſtriftly tied down to promiſes, - 
pecially thoſe made to hereticks ; adding, that fhe thought i! 
no fin to deſtroy them all; and that, when this 1 be 
e 5 n 5 | Ane, 
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dine, ſbe ævonld find good reaſons to juſtify her condu@ 9, 
All this (as was obſerved) muſt be aſcribed to the cruel 
iu ggeſtions of the Guiſes. 1 


©. Did not this alienate the minds of the whole nati- 


on from her?? 


4. To ſuch a degree, that they began to pull down 


images and monaſteries in many places. The queen-re- 
gent repreſented all this to the French king, as being 
cone with no other view than to ſhake off the Gallic yoke; 


and therefore intieated that a greater force might be ſent 
her, in order to reduce the country. On the other hand, 


the lords ſent over certain perſons, to give his Gallic ma- 
jeſty an impartial account of things; and to inform him, 


that an indemnity for all that was paſt; and the free exer- 


ciſe of their religion in time to come, would give ſull ſa- 


tisſaclion. The French king began now to be apprehen- 


five, that the keeping Scotland, in tranquillity, would put 


bim to great expence ; and he ſaw the danger that muſt 
enſue, ſhould the Scorch chrow themſelves into the arms 


of the queen of England. He therefore deputed a perſon, 


in whom the conſtable of France put the utmoſt confi- _ 
cence, into Scotland; commanding him to bring him a 


genuine account of the ſtate of an affair, which was ſo va- 


riouſly repreſented. However, before the perſon deputed 


could come back, the French king died, and the conſtable 
was dilgraced; when all affairs being put into the hands 
of the brothers of the houſe of Guiſe, no moderate coun- 


cils were liſtened to. And now the people of Scotland roſe = 


ſo univerially againſt the queen-regent, that ſhe was obli- 


ged to retire to Dunbar-Caſtle. She once reſolved to re- 


ter the whole affair to a parliament ; but 2000 troops, 


coming over from France to her aid, and aſſurances _ 
being given her, of a greater force, ſhe threw off all fear; 
and advancing to Leith, fortified it. Upon this the lords 


declared, that, during the minority of their queens, the 


government was veſted principally in the eſtates ; and that 


the regent, being only the chief adminiſtratrix, was there- 


fore accountable to them ; and thereupon they reſolved 
to remoye her from the regency}. gee Bob. 


2. of 
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8 Of what was the accuſed? _ 7 ve; 
A. Of lighting up a war in the kingdom, and of bring- 
Ing in foreigners to ſubdue it; of debaſing the coin; of 
governing without the conſent of the nobility ; and break- 
ing her faith, and promiſes made to them.—They then 
Pronounced. her to be fallen from the regency, and ful- 
3 her power till the meeting of the parliament. The 
lords (now ſtiled lords of the Congregation) withdrew 
from Edinburgh to Sterling; upon which the French 
marched to To former, and again ſet up maſs in the 
churches there. Immediately new ſuccours, commanded 
by the marquis 4 Elbeuf, one of the brothers to the queen- 
regent, came from France, ſo that there were, by this 
time, 4000--French in Scotland. But now the whole na- 
tion, as the queen had ſuch a number-of foreign forces, 
united againſt, and conſidered her as their common ene- 
my. The Scotch, who had hitherto been ſecretly encou- 
taged and aſſiſted with both money and ammunition from 
England, were forced to implore more openly queen Ei- 
zabeth's aid; and France was ſo much divided with inteſ- 
tine broils, that this queen was not much afraid of engag- 
ing in a war with France: whence ſhe was the more ea- 
fily inclined to aid the Scotch. A treaty being concluded 
between the Engliſh and Scotch, 2000 horfe, and 6000 
foot marched out of England to ſuccour the Scotch, 
They beſteged Leith, during which each ſide ſuſtained 
conſiderable loſs ; but that of the Engliſb was ſooneſt 
made up, as ſupplies were ſo near at hand. At laſt, 
queen Elizabeth offered to mediate a peace between 
France and Scotland x. | e | 
2. Was it effected? | Wn 
Al. Before this could be brought about, the. queen-re- | 
gent died. During her ſickneſs, ſhe ſent for ſome of the 
_ Scotch lords, and begged pardon for the injuries ſhe had 
done them. She adviſed them to ſend away both the En- 
_ glifh and French out of Scotland; intreating them to per- 
ſevere in the allegiance they owed their queen. Diſcour- 
. ling with one of their preachers, her majeſty declared, 
that ſhe expected to bs lived through the merits of une 
_ only. 


Barnet, Book iv. p. 37. | 
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only. She had ruled the Scotch nation, till the laſt year 
of her life, with ſo much juftice and wiſdom ; and ſet ſo 
ſhining an example to others, both in her own perſon, 
and in the order of her court ; that had ſhe but died be- 
fore the bloody counſels of her brother led her aſtray, ſhe 
would have been more lamented than any queen, who 
had been in that country for many years “. This queen-re- 
gent, of the family of Guiſe, is ſometimes called Mary of 
Lorrain : Guiſe being a branch of that of Lorrain. She 
was daughter of C/aude the firſt duke of Guiſe : was firſt 
married to Leawis duke of Longueville; and, after his 
death, to James V. king of Scots. The greateſt charac- 
ter is given of her by archbiſhop Spotrzſwwood, biſhop 
Leſley, Buchanan, Holinſved, Camden, &c. She was a la- 

dy endowed with a ſingular genius, and a penetrating 

judgment. She had a mind full of humanity and com- 

paſſion, and was a great lover of juſtice. In her court 


ſhe maintained a decent gravity; nor would ſhe tolerate _ 


any licentious 222 there. Her maids of honour 
were always buſied in commendable exerciſes; ſhe herſelf 
being an example, to them, of virtue, piety, and modeſty. 
Nor was ſhe leſs conſpicuous for her charity and good 
will to mankind. She diſovered great ſagacity in govern- 
ment. She was obliged to act, in her adminiſtration, not 
according to her own native goodneſs and propenſity, 
but merely as the gguncil of France, and their mi- 
niſters reſiding with Her, ſhould adviſe and direct. To 
conclude, her death was not only much lamented by all 
of her own party, but even bewailed by thoſe who were 
in arms againſt her. Her body was put into a coffin of 
lead, and carried to France in October following; and 
buried in the Benedictine- monaſtery of St. Peter at Rheims, 
in Champagne . Not long after, a peace was concluded 
between England, France, and Scotland: an oblivion 
was granted for whatever had paſt; the French and Eng- 
ih were to be ſent out of Scotland; and all other affairs 
referred to a parliament, which met accordingly in 
Au ut. | | 7 ROE = & 
2. What was done therein? e 
5 : A. All 
" Burnet, Part iv. 376, fc. f Keith's Hiſtory, 


ook :. P- 122.5 130. f 1 Burnet, Book iv. P. 377. 
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antient revenues; and provided a conſiderable mainte- 


religion and learning, in Scotland, would have been te- 
duced to ſo very low an ebb, that barbariſm muſt have 


by ſo mighty a crown, was obliged, to return home. [n 
this manner queen Elizabeth ſevered Scotland from its 


bliſument of the reformation? 


execution. Mary, queen of Scots, on her return to ber 
of joy, both by the nobles and the people. However, fit 


| ſuch ſtrict laws, that none but herſelf was allowed to hart 


94 His roRT of the RomisH 
A. All acts, in favour of the Romiſh religion, were re. 


pealed ; and a confeſſion of faith, drawn up by Flr | 


Knox, and afterwards inſerted among the acts of parlia- 


ment, Anno 1567, was confirmed. Theſe acts met with 
no oppoſition except from three temporal lords, who de- 
cla red, that they would not depart from the faith of their 
_ fathers. But they were aſſented to by all the ſpiritual 
lords, as well biſhops as abbots; who dilapidated the 


lands and revenues of the church in a moſt unheard of 


manner. The abbots turned their abbies into temporal 


eſtates ; and the biſhops, though they (till adhered to po- 


pery, divided all their lands among their baſtards and 
kindred; they procuring a confirmation, from Rome, of 


many of thoſe grants. By this means that church was ſo 


greatly impoveriſhed, that had not king James I. and 


ing Charles I. with great zeal, retrieved ſome part of the 


nance for the inferior clergy ; every encouragement to 


again overſpread that kingdom. When theſe acts were 
ſent over to France, they were rejected with the utmolt 
ſcorn, which made the Scorch apptehenſive of a freſh 
war: but Francis II. dying ſoon after, ſuppreſſed all 
their fears; for: their queen, being no longer favoured 


antient dependance on France; and acquired afterward 
ſo great an intereſt in the former, that. moſt affairs there 
were chiefly governed by her influence. 
2. When did the ſtates of Scotland complete the eſtar 
A. In 1560; and this was followed by an order to pul 
down all the monaſteries, which was immediately put in 


kingdom in 1561, was received with great demonſtration 
had the mortification to ſee the reformation eſtabliſhed by 
mals 


- ® Burnet, Book iv. p. 377, 378. 
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maſs ſaid in her chapel, and this without any pomp. Ne- 
vertheleſs ſome lords ſtill continued to profeſs the old re- 
ligion; and being in hopes of reſtoring it, by her autho- 
rity, they thence made their court to her with great 
aſſiduity. Theſe lords were very conſiderable, by their 
birth, their riches, and their vaſſals ; and yet they, per- 
haps, would never have once thought of reſtoring the old 
religion, had * depended on the queen's favour, 
who only could balance the power of the proteſtants. 
Their firſt project was, to alienate her, if poſſible, from 
ſuch of the proteſtants as had moſt credit with her, and 
with the nation; and as James Stuart, her natural bro- 
ther, adhered ſtrongly to the proteſtant religion, he thence 
became the chief-obje& of their hatred. The queen, on 
her arcival, Had made him chief miniſter, whence they 
exerted theit utmoſt endeavours to deſtroy him in her 
good opinion . But all the efforts of the Romaniſts, to 
reſtore popery, proved ineffeCtual ; and it has never been 
able to triumph in Scotland, ſince the times of which we 
oy been treating: and may it be for ever kept from 
thence ! LS „ e 


- 


'* Rapin, Vol. ii. p. 65. 
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2, HEN was Ireland conquered by the | 
x W N A. In 1171, under Henry II; though = 

\ WK of Edgar 2 that he had done this 
a * long before. Henry's Invaſion of it was 
founded on a bull granted to him by pope Adrian. In 
this bull were the following particulars, among others; 
** You have advertiſed us, dear ſon in CHriſt, of your de- 
* fign ol an expedition into Ireland, to ſubject 55 iſland 
to juſt laws; and to root out vice, which has long flou- 
** liſhed there.” This was the pretended deſign of the 
king; but the truth was, 2 Englißb thought it greatly Fae 


os His TORY of the RoMIsH 


their intereſt to ſubdue Ireland. And that the pope had a 
ſtrong eye to the intereſt of the church, is evident 
from another part of the bull, which runs thus; We 
„ exhort you to do whatever you think proper, to ad- 
s vance the honour of God, and the ſalvation of the 
e people, whom r to ſubmit to your juriſdiction, 

and own you for their ſovereign lord; provided, always, 


that the RIGHTS or THE CHURCH are inviolably pre- 


* ſerved, and the PETER-PENCE duly paid.” On this 
_ occaſion both the king and the pope acted a very hypocri- 
tical part. The latter was defirous that Ireland ſhould be 


ſubjected by the Engliſb, becauſe it had not yet acknow- 
ledged the papal ſupremacy: and this was the vice which 


was to be rooted out. 25 = 
2. When was Ireland converted to Chriſtianity ? 

A. Under pope Celeſtinus I, who ſent Palladius to 
preach the goſpel] there. The Iriſb being deprived of 
this firſt biſhop, by an untimely death, Patrick was ſeen 


in his ſtead, who converted moſt of the natives. Their 


poſterity have ever conſidered him as their apoſtle, and 
ſtill hold him in great veneration. Ireland, ſoon after 
the converſion of the people, abounded in monks, moſt 
of whom became ſo famous for their ſanctity, that the 
| iſland was thence called The Country of Saints. Hence 


Tprung a contiderable number of learned (according to 


thoſe times) and zealous men, who greatly promoted 
the converſion of other nations. Camden obſerves, that 
the Saxons flocked, in thoſe days, to Ireland, as to the 
great mart of learning; but the Iriſb being frequently ex- 
poſed to foreign invaſions ; theſe expelled both reli- 
gion and erudition. The invaders were the Engliſh, the 
Norwegians, the Germans, the Danes, &c. The iſland 
was afterwards divided into ſeven kingdoms. The Jrijþ 
| loft their liberty, by a difference which happened between 
two of thoſe kings, the weakeſt of whom invited the 
-. dene 4, Hee: 
2. What farther ſteps were taken in the conqueſt of 

Ireland? 5 5 „ 
A. Henry II, before he himſelf went thither, ſent 
| Robert-Fitz Stephen, and Ric hard Stronghoaw earl of Pem- 
broke, who made important conqueſts, thbugh with an 
1 1 5 | | incon- 
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inconſiderable force; which is aſcribed to the great dread 

the iriſh were under of the Engliſh croſs-bows. Henry, 
fearing that his ſubjeQs above mentioned would become 
maſters of the whole gountry, failed from Pembroke, with 
400 fail of ſhips and landed at Waterford, October 18, 
1171 ; when the Triſh, being unable to reſiſt, paid him 

a voluntary ſubmiſſion. During his ſtay here all the kings 

of the iſland came to his court, and ſwore allegiance.” He 
afterwards marched to Dublin; where, making ſome re- 
gulations for the government of his new conqueſt, ge 
returned to England; leaving 5s, Lacy as his deputy, 


with the title of juſticiary of Ireland. In 1393, under - 1 
Richard II, the Iriſb endeavoured to ſhake off the Engliſh 
yoke. That king went over to Ireland, but made no kb 


long ſtay there. In 1398, the 1riſh again revolting, 
Richard croſſed a ſecond time into their iſland; but was 
forced to leave it, upon news being brought, that there 
was a deſign, in England, to dethrone him. It was not 
till the year 1542 that Ireland was made a kingdom; the 
ſovereigns of England, till then, being ſtyled only lords of 
D. To whom was the reformation of tze church, in 
Ireland, greatly owing ? I = 


A. To George Browne, an Engliſhman, conſecrated (in 
Londen) archbiſhop of Dublin, the 19th of March :535, 
in the 26th year of Henry VIII. He had heen an Auguſtin- 
friar, and provincial of his order. Biſhop Uſher gives a 
very great character of him; and informs us, that it was 
his merit which raiſed him to the archiepiſcopal ſee. 
Having enjoyed it about five years, he, at the time that 
Henry VIII. was demoliſhing the religious houſes in 
England, cauſed all the relicks and images to be removed 
out of the two cathedrals in Dublin, and out of the reſt 
of the churches in his dioceſe. In their place, he cauſed 
the Lord's-Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Command- 
ments, al} amed and gilt, to be ſet up about the altar of 
the cathedralof n in Dublin. This archbiſuop 
1 5 n ——— 


. See Raping's Hiſtory of England, Val. 1. p- 233, & ſeq. 
See alſo Camden and Bede. e 
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was the firſt of the clergy in Ireland, who quitted the 


Romiſh religion, and profeſſed the principles of the | 


Engliſh reformers * 

2. What did he afterwards? * 5 
A. Having received a letter from Thomas Cromwell, 
lord privy-ſeal, informing him, that Henry VIII. had 
- thrown off the papal ſupremacy, in England, and was 
determined ta do the like in Ireland; and that he there- 
upon had appointed him (archbiſhop Browne) one of the 
commiſſioners for ſeeing the ſame put in execution: The 


archbiſhop wrote (in December 1535) to the lord privy- 


ſeal, in anſwer, that he had employed his utmoſt en- 
deavours, at the hazard of his life, to cauſe the Iriſb no- 
' bility and gentry to acknowledge king Henry as their 
ſupreme head, in matters both ſpiritual and temporal ; 
but had met with a moſt violent oppoſition, eſpecially 


from George, archbiſhop of Armagh : that this prelate had, 


in a ſpeech to his clergy, laid a curſe on all thoſe who 
- ſhould own his highneſs's (for ſuch was the king of 

England ſtyled in thoſe days) ſupremacy : adding, that 
their iſle, called in the chronicles, Inſula ſacra z or, The 
Holy Ifland, belonged to none bat the biſhops of Rome; 

and that the king's progenitors had received it from them, 
Nie obſerved likewiſe, that the archbiſhop, and the clergy 
of Armagh, had each diſpatched a courier to Rome; and 
that it would be neceſſary for a parliament to be called in 
Ireland, to paſs a ſupremacy act, the people not regarding 
the king's commiſſion. He concluded with obſerving, 
that the popes had kept the people in the moſt profound 
ignorance ; and that the clergy themſelves knew little 
moie; they not being able to ſay maſs, or pronounce the 
words, of the Latin tongue, in which they had no ſil. 
He concluded with obſerving, that the common people 
* were more zealous, in their blindneſs, than the faints and 
martyrs had been in the deſence of truth, at the begin 

ning of the goſpel : and that it was to be feared O'Neal 
would oppoſe the king's commiſſion . T 


2. What enſued afterwards ? | - -:#, Lond 


© Hiftorical Colle&ions of the Church in lrelind, during 


the Reigns of Henry VIII, Edarar VI, and Queen Mat. 


London, printed, and ſold by Richard Taylor, 1681, P. 
Tr T 
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A. Lord Leonard Grey being vice- roy, or lord- lieutenant 
a parliament was ſummoned next year, at Dublin; which 
being met, archbiſhop Browne made a ſpeech, wherein e 
ſet forth; that the biſhops of Rome uſed, antiently, to WM 
acknowledge emperors, kings, and princes to be ſupreme 4 
in their own dominions; and, therefore, that he himſelf 
would vote king Henry VIII. as ſupreme, in all matters, 
both ecclefiaſtical and temporal. He concluded with ſay- 


ing, that whoſoever ſhould refuſe to vote for this act, was 
= not a true ſubject to the king. This ſpeech greatly ſtartled 
— the other biſhops and — 4 ; fo that the act paſſed with 
> great difficulty. A- few years after, the archbiſhop wrote 
- a ſecond letter to lord Cromævell, complaining of the cler- 
r gy; and hinting at the machinations of the pope of 
Rome, then carrying on _ the reformation. This 
ly | letter is dated Dublin, April 1538. He ſays, among other 


particulars, © That a bird may be taught to ſpeak with as 
* much ſenſe, as many of the clergy do in this country. 
*© Theſe, though not ſcholars, yet are crafty to cozen the 
poor common people, and to diſſuade them from fol- 
* lowing his highneſs's (the king's) orders. — It is meet 
I acquaint-you firſt, that the Romiſh relicks and images 
Hof both my cathedrals in Dublin, (of the Holy Trinity 
* and St. Patrick ) take off the common people from the 
true worſhip ; but the prior, and the dean, find them ſo 
© ſweet for their gain, that they heed not my words. 
„Therefore ſend, in your lordſhip's next to me, an order 
more full; and a chide to them, and their canons, that 
they [the images] may be removed. Let the order be, 
that the chief governors may aſſiſt me in it. The 
* prior and dean have writ, to Rome, to be encouraved, 
* which will greatly embolden the people.” — What fol- 
lows is remarkable, viz. * The country ſolk here much 
hate your lordſhip ; and deſpitefully call you, in their 
** Iriſh tongue, The Blackſmith's Son. As a friend, I deſire 
| © your lordſhip to look to your noble perſon. Rome hath 
** agreat kindneſs for the duke of Norfolk, and great favours | 
for this nation, purpoſely to oppoſe his highneſs “. 
Soon ge 
* Hiſtorical Collections of the Church in Ireland, during 
the Reign of Henry VIII, Edward VI, and 3 Mary. 
London, printed, and ſold by Richard Taylor, 1618, p. 3, 4: 
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©. What did the pope upon this? 


A. He ſent over, to Ireland, (directed to the archbiſhop 
of Armagh, and his. clergy) a bull of excommunication, 
againtt all who had, or ſhould, own the king's ſupremacy 
within the Iriſh nations; and adding a Jn, to all them, 
and theirs, who ſhould not, within forty days, confeſs to 
their conteſſors, (after the publiſhing of it to them) that 
they had done amiſs in fo doing.— Of all which arch- 
biſhop Browne gave notice, in a letter, dated Dublin, May 
1533. Part of the form of the confeſſion, or vow, ſent 
over to theſe Iriſt papiſts, ran as follows.“ I do further 
declare, him, or her or father or mother, brother or ſiſter, 
* fon or daughter, huſband or wiſe, uncle or aunt, nephew 
© or niece, kinſman or kinſwoman, maſter or miſtreſs, and 
all others, neareſt or deareſt relation, friend or acquain- 
** tance whatſoever, ACCURSED, thateither do or ſhall hold 
for the time to come, any eccleſiaſtical or civil power, above | 
© theauthority of the mother church ; or that do or ſhall obey, 
for the time to come, any of her the mother of churches op- 
** fpoſers or enemies, or contrary to the ſame, of which I have 
here ſevere unto : ſo God, the bleſſed virgin, St. Peter, 
Paul, and the holy ewangeliſts, help, &c. The councils 
of Lateran and Conſtance, expreſaly declare, that no favour | 
thould be ſhewn to hereticks, nor faith kept with them, 
'That they ought to be excommunicated and condemned, 
and their eſtates confiſcated ; and that princes are obliged, 
by a ſolem oath, to root them out of their reſpective do- 
minions *. Very juſtly, therefore, might Dr. 1 ob- 
ſerve, that“ the martyrology (ſpeaking of the Iriſb ma- 
* facre of 1641) exceeded that of former ages; and that 
it is amazing to reflect, that more arts of cruelty, have 
been invented by the Romiſh clergy, in their perſecu- 
lions of the proteſtants, than were ever practiſed by the 
© heathens.”— How abominable a church muſt that be, 
which thus dares to trample upon kings! how ſtupid the 
people who pay a regard to the injunctions of ſuch a ; 
church !— In the archbiſhop's laſt mentioned letter, dated Wil | 
May 1538, he ſays, that © His highneſs's vice-roy, of 
« this nation, is of little or no power with the on 0 
8 | tives. 
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« tives. — This nation is poor in wealth, and not ſufficient 
to oppoſe them. Now both Engliſh race and Iriſh - 
« begin to oppoſe your lordſhip's orders; and do lay aſide 
« their national quarrels, which I fear will, (if any thing 
« will) cauſe a foreigner to invade this nation“ “ 
9. Was not a Franciſcan-friar ſeized not long after by 
archbiſhop Browne 5. VV 
A. Ves, one Thade O' Brian, who had got a paper ſent 
from Rome, dated May 1538, and directed to O'Neal. In 
this letter were the following words; — “ His holineſs 
„Paul, now pope, and the council of the fathers, have 


lately found, in Rome, a prophecy, of one St, Lacerianus, 
an 1[ri/h biſhop of Ca/hell, wherein he faith, That the 


* mother church of Rome falleth, when, in Ireland, the 
« catholic faith is overcome. Therefore; for the glory of the . 
„ mother church, the honour of St. Peter, and your own © 


*« ſecureneſs, ſuppreſs hereſy, and his holineſs's enemies. 
This Thade O'Brian, after farther examination and ſearch 


made, was pilloryed, and kept cloſe priſoner till the king's 


farther orders ſhould arrive for his trial. But news coming 


over from England, that Thade O'Brian was to be hanged, 
he laid violent hands on himſelf, in the caſtle of Dublin. 
His dead corps was carried to Galloæus-Green, where being 
hung up, it was afterwards buried. Others ſay, that it 
was removed, from thence, to the monaſtery of St. Francis 
in Dublin . . N e 
2. What happened here upon the acceſſion of Edward 
VI. to the throne ? VVV . 
A. An order was directed, to Sir Anthony Leger, the lord 
deputy of Ireland, commanding that the liturgy, in Engliſh 
be forthwith ſet up in Ireland; there to be obſerved with- 
in the ſeveral biſhopricks, cathedrals, and pariſh churches ; 


and it was firſt read in Chriſt- Church, Dublin, on Eafter- 


Day 1551, before the ſaid Sir Anthony, archbiſhop Browne, 
and others. Part of this order was as follows ;—** Where-. 
as our gracious father, king Henry VIII, taking into 


| © conſideration, the bondage and heavy yoke that his true 


* and faithful ſubjects ſuſtained, under the juriſdiction of 


© the biſhop of Rome how ſeveral. fabulous ſtories, and 


— LES ä 
7 Hiſtorical Collections, p. 3, 6. F 1dem,p. 6, 7. 
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6 Nins wonders miſled, our ſubjects, —diſpenſing, with the 
« {ins of our nations, by their indulgences and pardons, 

“for gain; purpoſely to cheriſh all evil vices, as rob- 


_ beries, rebellions, thefts, whoredoms, blaſphemy, ido- 


„ latry, fc. our gracious father hereupon diſſolved all 
„ priories, monaſteries, abbeys, and other pretended reli- 
*« gious houſes ; as being but nurſeries for vice or luxury, 
* more than for ſacred Tearning, &c.”—1I quote the above 
words of the order to ſhew the ſhocking evils, ariſing from 
the inſtitutions and practices of the church of Rome. 
2. Did not the papiſts forge a miracle, when the 
Common-Prayer was firſt received in Chrift-Church, 
Dublin ? Is JJ a ed 
A. A moſt vile one, which was as follows —There 
ſtood, in this cathedral, a marble image of Chriſt, hold- 
ing a reed in his hand, with a crown of thorns on his 
head. Whilſt the Engliſb ſervice (the Common-Prayer) 
was reading before the lord-lieutenant, the archbiſhop of 
Dublin, the privy-council, the lord-mayor, and a great 
congregation, blood was ſeen to run thro: zh the crevices 
of the crown of thorns, and to trickle down the face of 
the image. Hereupon, ſome of the contrivers of the 
impoſture cried aloud :—* See how our Saviour's image 
« ſweats blood !—But it muſt neceſſarily do this, ſince 
« hereſy, [the Common-Prayer] is come into the 
* church.” —Immediately many of the common people 
proſtrated themſelves, with beads in their hands before the 
image, and prayed to it. Vaſt numbers flocked to ſee this 
ſight ; whence ſuch confuſion aroſe, that the congregation 
broke up; and the lord-lieutenant, and council, haſtened 
out of the choir, for fear of danger. But now the arch- 
biſhop, ſuſpecting the cheat, cauſed the image to be 
ſearched and waſhed, to ſee whether it would bleed 
afreſh. This was no ſooner done, but a ſpunge was 
found within the hollow of the image's head, which one 
_ Leigh, (ſome time a monk of that cathedral) had ſoaked 
in blood : and watching his opportunity, early on Sunday 
morning, had fixed the ſpunge, ſo ſwoln with blood, 
within the crown of the image's head; that the _ 
+ Hiftorical Collections, p. 7, 8. | 
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fell, drop by drop, upon the face. Immediately the 
ſpunge was brought down, and ſhewed to thoſe worſhip- 
pers; who, now greatly aſhamed, curſed father Leigh, 
and the contrivers of the cheat. Theſe afterwards did 
public penance in the church; and ſtood on a table beſore 
the pulpit, with their crimes writ on their breaſts : the 

| archbiſhop preaching that day, before the lord-lieutenant, 
and council, on the ſeaſonable text following: God ſhall 

ſend them ſtrong deluſions, that they ſhould believe a hye. 

2 Theſſ. ii. 11. The news of this impoſture being brought 

to England, at the time that queen Elizabeth was of opi- 
| nion, that - images ought to be kept in churches, might, 
very poſſibly, induce here, to iſſue an order, for removing 


all ſuch.“ „„ FCC ĩ ol 
9. Were not the Romiſh clergy, of Jreland, great 
$ fomenters of the rebellions in that kingdom 
) A. This is particularly evident from their treacherous _ 


and diſloyal behaviour, under queen Elizabeth and king 
James I. they urging continually, to the people, the law- 
ſulneſs of killing all proteſtants, who ſupported the right = 
of the crown of England, to Ireland: aſſuring, that al! 
papiſts, who ſhould die fighting againſt the r _— 


ge would go immediately to heaven; —Theſe Jriſb eccle- 

ce ſiaſticks, under Charles I, were greatly increaſed by titular 

he Romiſh archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, vicars-general, abbots, Th 
le prieſts, and friars ; for which reaſon in 1629, the public 
he exercite of the popiſh rites and ceremonies was forbid. 
his Nevertheleſs, ſoon after, the Romiſh clergy, erected a new 

on popiſh univerſity in the city of Dublin. Not contented 

1ed with this, they proceeded to build, publickly, monaſteries ._ 

ch- and nunneries, in many parts of the kingdom; and in 

be thoſe places, theſe very Romiſh clergy, and the chiefs of 

ed the Iriſb, held frequent meetings; and, from thence uſed 


to paſs to and fro, to France and Spain, to Flanders, 
to Lyrrain and Rome; where the deteſtable rebellion 
ked of 1641, was then hatching: by O'Neal, and his fol- 
1day lowers 7. RO cy rn ey. 5 
50d, 9. What happened here, previous to the publiſhing 
lood proclamations for reading the Engliſh liturgy? Er, 
am . 


O. Goodneſs viſible a oc p 8, and 9 + Bid p. 16, I 7. : 


2 
” 
— 
* 


2. What happened on the demiſe of king Edward YL 


ſprung up, ſome declaring for lady Fane Grey, others for 


miſe the made, to confirm every thing enacted in the 


practice of- the papiſts, broke her faith with hereticks; 
after which every thing was undone that had been ſettled} 
by thereformers, who then were perſecuted with fixe and 


Sir Anthony $t. Leger put in his place, George Browne Wis 
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A. Upon the coming over of the order from England. 
Sir Anthony St. Leger ſummoned an aſſembly of the 


_ archbiſhops, biſhops, and other clergy of Ireland, and in- 


formed them of the king's pleaſure. Immediately George 


. Doxudall, archbiſhop of Armagh, ſtood up, and Oppoſed 


the order with all his might; ſaying, then every illiterate 


fellow will be able to read the maſs. To this Sir Anthony 


anſwered ; there are already too many illiterate prieſts, 
who know not the meaning of the Latin, nor can even 


_ pronounce it. George Dowwdall then bid Sir Anthony be- 


ware of the clergy's curſe ; to which the other replied 
that he feared it not. Then George Dowdall left the 
aſſembly, with ſeveral of his ſuffragan biſhops (him of 


Meath excepted ;) whereupon archbiſhop Browne taking 
the order from Sir Anthony, declared his ſubmiſſion to it, 
in like manner as Jeſus did to Cz/ar, in all things juſt 


and lawful. Now ſeveral of the more moderate biſhops 


and clergy, joined with archbiſhop Browne ; ſoon after 
which Sir Anthony St. Leger was recalled to England; 


and Sir James Crofts placed in his room, in April 1559. 


George Dowwdall ſtill refuſing to obey the order aforeſaid, 


he was deprived of the title of primate of all Ireland; 


and the ſame was conferred on George Browne, then 
archbiſhop of Dublin; after which George Dowdall, ac- 


cording to ſome writers, was baniſhed T. 


the 6th of June 1553. 


A. A council was ſummoned in Dublin, a diviſion 
lady Mary, who, at laſt, was voted queen; upon the pro- 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. She kept it 


during three or four months, after her coronation ; but, 
then, having accompliſhed her deſign, ſhe, purſuant to the 


faggot in England. Sir James Crofts being recalled, and 
deprived 
= 2 Hiſtorical Collections, p. 9, 14 
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deprived of his archiepiſcopal ſee, which after continu- 


ing vacant two years, was filled by Hugh Corrin or Cor- 

i wine, an Engliſhman, who was alſo made chancellor of 

„ Ireland. For this purpoſe queen Mary ſent a letter, da- 

| ted Greenwich, September 25, in the ſecond and third ti 
e year of her reign.— George Browne died not long aſter. 1 
At Eaſter 1551, he had preached a ſermon in Chrift- 1 
| 

1 Church, upon the following text, Open mine eyes, that! 

n may ſee the wonders of thy law. Pſalm cxix. verſe 18, 


in which he inveighed againſt the church of Rome; and 
particularly againſt the Jeſuits, of whom he ſays, 
*© Theſe ſhall ſpread over the whole world; ſhall. be ad- 
** mitted into the councils of princes, and they never 
the wiſer ; charming of them, yea, making your prin- 

ces reveal their hearts, and the ſecrets therein unto 
them, and yet they not perceive it.—But, in the end, 
* God, to juſtify his law, ſhall ſuddenly cut off this ſo- 
ciety, even by the hands of thoſe who have moſt 
* ſuccoured them, and made uſe of them; ſo that, in 
the end, they ſhall become odious to all nations, and 
be worſe than Fexws*®.” It were moſt heartily to. be 
wiſhed, that the above may be prophetical ; of which 
we may entertain ſome hopes, from the treatment their 
order has lately met with, very juſtly, in Portugal, and 
allo in France f. po Be coBs G2 oe ook ate, 
Q. Did not an extraordinary accident prevent the pro- 
teſtants, in Ireland, from being perſecuted ? A Rs 

A. Ves, and that is as follows. . Mary, reſolving 
to perſecute them, appointed Dr. Cole, (a bloody agent 
of Bonner) one of the commiſſioners for this purpoſe. 
He, being arrived at Chefter, with his commiſſion; the 
mayor of that city being a papiſt, waited upon him; 
„hen the doctor taking out of his cloak-bag, (before the 
the mayor) a leather-box, ſaid, Here is a commiſſion that WK 
ſnall laſh the here tichs of Ireland. The good woman of KM 
the houſe being a proteſtant, and having a brother in 
Dublin, named John Edmunds, was greatly troubled at - 
what ſhe heard. But watching her opportunity, whilſt _ 
the mayor was taking his leave, and the doctor compli- 
menting him down ſtairs; ſhe opened the box ; took s a 
3 = e 
Iiſtorical Colleckùs, p. 11, & ef. Þ+Twrite this, . * 
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the commiſſion; and, inſtead thereof, laid in a ſheet of 
Paper, with a pack of cards, and the knave of clubs at 
top. The doctor not ſuſpecting any thing, put up the 
box, and arrived with it in Dublin in September 1558. 
Then waiting upon the lord Fitzz-Walters, at that time 
vice-roy, he preſented the box to him, which bein 
opened, nothing was found therein but a pack of cards. 
This ftartling all the perfons, preſent, the lord-deputy 
ſaid, We muſt procure another commiſſion ; and, in 
the mean time, let us ſhuffle the cards.” Dr. Cole was 
returning to England, to. get another commiſſion ; but 
waiting for a wind, news came that queen Mary was 
dead, very happily for the proteſtants, who, by this 
means, eſcaped a cruel perſecution. The above relation 
is confirmed by hiſtorians of the greateſt credit; who add, 


that queen Elizabeth ſettled a penſion of forty pounds 


per ann. upon the abovementioned Elizabeth Edmund; 
for having thus ſaved the lives of her proteſtant ſubjects i. 
2. What was the ſtate of Ireland, at queen Eliza 
| "Geth's acceſſion to the throne? We 
A. It was inhabited by the native Iriſh; and by Engliſ 
families who had been tranſplanted thither, ever ſince the * 
reign of Henry II; and was governed by a vice-roy o 
lord lieutenant. His authority, however, was not con- 
fiderable enough to awe the Iriſh. There were, among 
theſe, many great men, who, though they outwardly re- 
cognized the king of England's ſovereignty ; yet imagin- 
ed they had a right to do themſelves juſtice, whenever 
any ſuppoſed injury was done to them. Hence thoſe lorcs 


frequently made war one upon another, regardleſs of the 


- vice-roys, who had not force ſufficient to check them; 
but were obliged to ſend for troops from England, when- 

ever a rebellion broke out in {re/and; and as this wai 
expenſive, forces were never ſent over but in the laſt ex- 
tremity. Thus, as few of the Jord-lieutenants were 
able to force obedience, they thence willingly connived 
at the deſtructive irregularities committed by the [riſb 
Iords, for fear of hurting the royal authority: but, con- 


t Eifterical Collections, p. 17, 18. 
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tenting themſelves with filling their en ; they left, to 
their ſucceſſors, the curbing the inſolence of the Triſh. 
This conduct ſwelled the lords of the country with fo 
much arrogance ; that they acknowledged the royal au- 
thority no farther than was juſt. ſufficient to protect 
them from their enemies. Add to this, the averſion that 
the Iriſh naturally had for the Engliſh government; 
which averſion was increaſed on occaſion of the change 
projected by queen Elizabeth, in matters of religion, 
| The Iriſb being extremely ignorant, had thence a ftrong 
attachment to the pope ; a circumſtance which diſpoſed 
} them to liſten to the Romiſh emiſſaries, who were per- 
$ petually exciting them to rebellion. Hence queen Eli- 
1  zabeth was obliged to keep a watchful eye over the | 
tranſactions of that iſland ; well knowing the great credit | 
which the pope, her mortal enemy, had in it. Notwith- -: 
ſtanding all her precautions, in 1567, a rebellion broke 
out in Ireland, headed by Shan O'Neal, a lord of great 
intereſt in the northern part of that iſland : but it ended 
with the death of that rebel, who was ſlain by his own 
people. In 1569 freſh commotions broke out in that 
kingdom, excited by Edmund and Peter Boteler, brothers 
to the earl of Ormond; who, being ſent from England, 
perſuaded them t9 lay down their arms. This rebellion 
had been fomented by the king of Spain, who, in con- 
junction with the pope, alſo endeavoured to _ up _ 
another in 1577, by the advice of Thomas Stukeley, an 
Engliſh fugitive. In 1594, the famous Hugh O' Neale, 
earl of Tir-oen, raiſed a mighty rebellion in Ireland, he 
having been promiſed aſſiſtance from the king of Spain; 
- which obliged queen Elizabeth to ſend a ſtrong re-inforce- 
ment to the abovementioned iſland. This rebellion con- 
tinued ſome years. The earl of Eſſex was ſent, in 1599, _ 
to Ireland, at the head of 20,000 foot, and 1300 here = 
who yet were not able to put out this flame; ſo vigorouſly 
was it fomented by Tir-oen; and it was not extinguiſhed 
till after the arrival of the lord Mountjoy in that iſland, 
vis. till 1602, when Tir-oen came and ſubmitted himſelf _ 
to him, and was afterwards pardoned by queen Elizabech, '_ | 
About the year 1607, the lord Mountjoy vous Tir- en 
to London, and preſented him to king James I, who re- = 
ved him very graciouſly ; but Tir-oen returning on 3 
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_ wards to Ireland, he again attempted to raiſe a rebellion, 
but not ſucceeding, was forced to fly from that iſland. 
2. What remarkable tranſactions happened in Ireland, 

from the above year 1607, till 16114) 

A. Few or none: but the cataſtrophe ot the later year 
will remain, in characters of blood, to lateſt poſteri- 
5 Ihe rebels of Ireland, a little before this, had pre- 
ſented to the lords juſtices of that kingdom a remonſtrance 
demanding the free exerciſe of their religion, and a re- 
peal of all laws to the contrary; to which both houſes of 
parliament, in England, ſolemnly anſwered, that they 
would never grant any toleration to the popiſh religion in 
Ireland. On the 23d of Odtober, 1641, (the feaſt of 
Jenatius Loyola, founder of the Jeſuits) there broke out a 
deſperate and moſt formidable rebellion. The revolt was 
general. This was a rebellion, ſo execrable in itſelf, ſo 
d dious to God and to the whole world; that no age, no 


kingdom, no people, can parallel the horrid -cruelties, 


and the abominable murthers, which were then, without 
number or without mercy, committed upon the proteſt- 
ant Britiſh inhabitants, of every age, quality, or conditi- ' 
on, throughout the land. + In gs one Abbey, a 
convent of Franciſcans in the county of Weſtmeath, the 
| horrid reſolution was taken, how, moſt effectually to ex- 
tirpate and deſtroy the whole race of proteſtants in Ire- 
land; which was then concluded ſhould be perpetrated, 
either by total baniſhment, (the puniſhment inflicted on 
the Moors in Spain;) or by death, or miſeries worſe than 
either. And ſo very cloſely, and under ſuch a diſguiſe 
of friendſhip, was this hideous conſpiracy carried on by 
theſe men; that viſits of ſeeming kindneſs were never 10 
frequently made to the proteſtants, as at that very time. 
This was done, the more compleatly, to effect the inhu- 
man and tre:cherous deſigns then machinating. The 
| Romifh clergy were firſt in the ſecret, and had a great 
ſhare in this deteſtable conſpiracy, by means of the un- 
bounded influence they had over the minds and conſci- 
ences of their people. That the papiſts were at the hot- 
tom of this conſpiracy, was evident from the letter _ 
+ God's Goodneſs viſible in our Deliverance from Popety. 
A Sermon by Henry, Lord Biſhop of Dromore, p. 4. Cin 
the Vote, ) London, 1741, 40. cons . 
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by pope Urban, to the rebel O' Neale, October 18, 1642; 
and to the popiſh clergy and nobles of Ireland the Febru- MW 
ary following. But moſt expreſly was this unheard of 
| ſcene of cruelty, publickly juſtified and approved of in 
the very words of pope Urban VIIL, to the catholicks of MK 


Ireland ; wherein the rebels, who engaged in this enor- 
mous and moft deteſtable act, were promiſed to be pub- 


lickly rewarded with a plenary indulgence, and a remiſſi- 


on of all their ſins*. This execrable conſpiracy was firſt 
diſcovered by Owen O' Conolly, an Iriſhman ; for which 


molt ſignal ſervice, the parliament of England voted him f q | 
| five hundred pounds, and a penſion of two hundred 


pounds per ann. until better proviſion could be made for 


him f. And fo very ſeaſonably was this plot diſovered, 
even but a few hours before the city and caſtle of Dublin 


were to have been 8 3 that the lords juſtices had 
but juſt time to put themſelves, and the city, in a poſ- 


ture of defence; and to ſeize the lord Mac Guire, and 
his accomplices, in their beds; in whoſe lodgings were 
found ſwords, hatchets, pole-axes, hammers, and ſuch 
other inſtruments of death as had been prepared, for the 


utter extirpation of the hereticks ; thoſe wretches having 


come, the night before, into Dublin, to execute this | 
treacherous and inhuman defignf. _ ; 


9. What other remarkable particul rs happened "HE 
A. October 22, 1641, Sir Phelim O'Neal, upon pre- 
tence of paying a friendly viſit, to the lord Charlemont, 


firſt ſeized him perfidiouſly in the caſtle, or fort ß 3 
 Charlemont ; took all in the caſtle; killed his ſervants 2 


before his eyes; and, a few days after, baſely murthered 
that noble lord, and others in cold blood; as fully ap- 


peared in the trial of lord Mac Guire ; who was executed, 


for high-treaſon, at, London, in 1644. And having thus 
begun to embrue their hands in innocent blood, they 
continued to hang, drown, burn, bury alive; and, by 


other methods of torture, to maſſacre great multitudes of } 
the Britiſh proteſtants, who had not time to fave them- - 


ſelves by flight||. The Jeſuits, prieſts, and friars, having 


a great 


* God's Grodneſe, Ge. p. 17, & ſeg. + See Sir Jabm 
Temple's Hiſtory of the Iriſh Rebellion. I God's Good- 
ſr, 05 co bbc be Pr Ape AB. ·˙ . 
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a great ſhare in this deteſtable plot, they loſt no time to 
promote it; and, when the day for the execution of it 
was agreed upon; they, in their prayers, recommended 


the ſucceſs o 
ſaid) to the proſperity of the kingdom, and to the ad- 
vancement of the catholic cauſe. Th 

clared to the common people, that the proteſtants were 


among them: adding, that it was no more ſin to kill an 
Engliſhman than to kill a dog; and that the relieving or 
protecting them was an unpardonable ſim *.. 
2. What followed after ? C ͤ¶ͤ ĩ N 
Al. As ſoon as the fire began to break out, and the 
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diately flew to their friends for protection; ſome relying 
upon their neighbours, others upon their land-lords, 
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or at leaſt preſent ſafety; and, with great confidence put 
their perſons, their wives, their children and all they had, 
into their power. But theſe, generally, either betrayed 
them into the hands of other rebels, or moſt perfidiouſly 
deſtroyed them with their own hands f. The Iriſh pa- 
piſts having beſieged the town and caſtle of Zngford ; 
and the inhabitants, who were proteſtants, having ſurren- 
dered, upon condition of being allowed quarter; the 


beſiegers, the inſtant the town's people came out, fell up- 


on them: their prieſt, as a ſignal for the reſt to fall on, 
. firſt ripping open the belly of the Exgliſh proteſtant mi- 


niſter; after which his followers ſoon hanged up the reſt. 


In like manner was the garriſon, at Sligo, treated by 
O'Connor Slygah ; who, upon the proteſtants quitting 
their holds promiſed them quarter; and to convey them 
ſafe over the Cur/ow mountains, to Roſcommon. But he 
firſt impriſoned them in a moſt loathſome gaol ; allowing 

them only grains for their food. Afterwards, when ſome 

rebels were merry over their cups, who were come to con- 
gratulate their wicked brethren for their victory over theſe 


_ unhappy creatures; thoſe proteſtants who ſurvived, were 


brought forth by the White friars; and were either killed, 
or precipitated over the bridge into a ſwift water, _ 
ds Goodneſs, Cc p. 19, (note) f id. p 18, 
FPPULULÄL— gr oo enons n 


a great deſign; much tending; (as they 
hey every where de- 


hereticks, and ought not to be ſuffered to live any longer 


whole country to riſe about the proteſtants; theſe imme- 


| Others upon their tenants and ſervants, for preſervation, 
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they were Preſently deſtroyed “. It is added, that the 
above wicked company of White-friars, went ſome time 
after, in ſolemn proceſſion, with holy-water, in their 
bands, to ſprinkle the river; upon pretence of CR 
and purifying it, from the ſtain and pollution of the bloo 
and dead bodies of the hereticks, as they called the unfor- 
tunate proteſtants, who were inhumanly ſlaughtered at 
the very ene 3 5 2555 
2. Did not Dr. Bedell, biſhop of Kilmore, ſuffer great- 
6 a oe op a . 

A. This excellent prelate, ſo juſtly remarkable for his 
learning and piety, was forcibly taken from his epiſcopal 
reſidence at Kilmore; where he had charitably ſettled and 


ſupported a great number of deſpoiled proteſtants, who 5 


had fled from their habitations, to eſcape the unheard of 
cruelties committed by the papiſts. But they did not long 
enjoy the conſolation of living together; for Dr. Sæviney, 
the popiſh titular biſhop of KiImore, ſoon took poſſeſſion 
of biſhop Bedell's houſe ; ſaid maſs in his church, the 
Suggs 8 ; and then ſeized on all his goods and ef- 
fecks. The rebels, ſoon after forced him, his two ſons, 
and the reſt of his family, with ſome of the chief of the 
proteſtants in his company, in December, into a ruinous 
caſtle called Lochævater. Here himſelf, with his compa- 
nions, remained ſome weeks, in daily expectation of death. 
Moſt of them were ſtript naked; by which means, as the 
ſeaſon was vaſtly cold, and the houſe open, they fuffered 
greatly. There they continued till the 7th of January, 
uninterrupted in the exerciſe of their religious worſhip ; 
and were afterwards releaſed. The biſhop was then moſt 
courteouſly received into the houſe of Denis O'Sheridan, 
one of his clergy, whom he had made a convert to the 
church of England. He did not long ſurvive this kind- _ 
neſs. During his abode in this tabernacle, his whole 
time was ſpent in religious exerciſes; the better to fit and 
prepare himſelf, and his ſorrowful companions, for their 
great change ; as nothing but certain death, and miſery, 
were perpetually before their eyes —However, a . 
oY PE ys broken 


* God's Goodneſs viſible, Sc. p. 19, (note) +1bid. in | 
the P. 8. p. Cr, | | f | | ; 
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broken with age, being then in his ſeventy-firſt year, and 


"> 

_ afflicted with an ague, catched in his late cold and deſo- 
late habitation on the lake; finding his diſſolution at 
hand, he received it with joy; like one of the primitive 1 
martyrs, juſt haſtening to his crown of glory. For after t 
having addreſſed his little flock, and exhorted them to \ 
_ patience, in the moſt pathetic manner, as they ſaw their \ 
own laſt day approaching ; after having ſolemnly bleſſed c 
his people, his family, and his children; and finiſhed the T 
cCourſe of his miniſtry and life together; he expired the t 
7th day of February, 1641.——His friends and relations 
applied to the new, intruding biſhop, for leave to bury a 
him, which was obtained with difficulty. He, at firſt, 
telling them, that the church-yard was holy ground, and q 
ſhould be no longer defiled with hereticks : however, g 
leave was, at laſt, obtained; and though the church ſune- a 
ral ſervice was not uſed at the ſolemnity, (for fear of the WI f. 
Iriſb papiſts) yet ſome of the better ſort of the rebels were t 
Pleaſed to honour the remains of this holy confeſſor to his 
grave, for whom they, in his life-time, had had the great- G 
_ eſt veneration. At his interment, they diſcharged a vol- t. 
ley of ſhot, crying out, Reguieſcat in pace, ultimus Anglo: Wh © 
rum that is, May the laſt of the Engliſh reſt in peace“ d 
Adding, that as he was one of the beſt, ſo he ſhould p 
be the laſt Engliſh biſhop found among them. His learn- WF 4 
ing was very extenſive ; and he would have given the i 
world a greater proof of it had he printed all he wrote. d 
Scarce any of his writings were faved ; the rebels having b. 
deſtroyed moſt of his papers, and his library. He had le 
gathered a vaſt heap of critical expoſitions of ſcripture, pe 
all which (with a great trunk full of his manuſcripts) fell li 
into the hands of the 1riſh. Happily his great Hebrew he 
Ms. was preſerved, and is now in the library of Emanuel th 

| College *. . 5 4 | LEES 5 | al 
2. What were the next fad examples of brutality ? fe 
A. Dr. Maxaell, biſhop of Killala, deelared +. that in el 
the barony of Tyrawley, where he lived, the papiſts, at ed 
the inſtigation of their friars, compelled above forty th 

Hi a | F Engliſh ne 


* See biſhop Burnet's life of biſhop Bedell, London, 1683. 
Þ He is ſometimes called of Kilmore and Ardagh. | 
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Engliſb proteſtants, ſome of whom were women or chil- 
dren, to the hard fate either of falling by the ſword, or 
of drowning themſelves in the ſea. Theſe chuſing the _ 
latter, rather than to truſt themſelves to the mercy of 
the rebels; they were accordingly forced, by the naked 
weapons of thoſe inexorable wretches into the deep; 
where they, with their children in their arms, firſt wa- 
ded up to the chin; and afterwards ſunk down, and pe- 
riſhed all together. In the county of Tyrone, no leſs 
than zoo proteſtants were drowned in one day Tf. 
9. Was not Dr. Maxwell (afterwards biſhop of Kilmore 
and Ardagh) a great ſufferer in 1611 
A. He, at that time, lived near Armagh, being rector 
of Tynan, in that dioceſe ; and, with his family, was a 
great ſufferer in this rebellion. The biſhop, in his exa- 
amination, taken upon oath before his majeſty's commiſ- 
ſioners, declared, that the Iriſßb rebels owned to him, 
that they, at ſeveral times, had deftroyed, in one place, 
1200 proteſtants, whom they inhumanly ſlaughtered at 
Glynwood ; in the flight of thoſe miſerable people from 
the county of Armagh. As the river Bann was not for- 
dable, and the bridge broken down, the 1ri/h forced, at 
different times, a great number of unarmed, defenceleſs 


proteſtants, (forty in a company) and there, with pikes 

n- and ſwords, violently thruſt above a thouſand of them 

ne into the river, where they all miſerably periſhed. Nor 

te. did the fair and goodly cathedral of Armagh eſcape their 

ng barbarous hands; it being maliciouſly ſet on fire by their 
ad leaders, and burnt to the ground. And to extirpate, if 
re, poſlible, the very race of thoſe unhappy proteſtants, who 

ell lived in or near Armagh ; the Iriſh firſt burnt all their 
600 houſes; and then gathered together many hundred of 
l- thoſe innocent people, young and old, upon pretence of 


allowing them a guard and ſafe conduct to Colerain; yet 
fell upon them, moſt treacherouſly, by the way, and cru- 
elly murthered them all. Theſe deſperate wretches, fluſh- 
ed and grown inſolent with this ſucceſs, (though by me- 
thods attended with ſuch exceſſive barbarities, as were 
never practiſed even by the moſt ſavage heathens) ſoon 
3 got 


- 
* 


+ God's Goodneſs, &c. p. 51, (note.). 
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got poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Newry, where the king 


ſtores and ammunition were lodged ; and with as little 
difficulty, made themſelves maſters of Dundalk. They 
afterwards took the town of Ardee, where they murther- 
ed all the proteſtants in revenge for their ill ſucceſs before 
| Tredagh or Drogheda, and ſo marched on, with the ſime 
_ rapidity and fury to Drogheda, being then many thou- 
ſands in number. The 1ri/h hoped they ſhould take that 
frontier garriſon; and afterwards deſtroy all the proteſ- 
tants, both there, and in the city of Dublin, with thoſe 
of the neighbouring counties round it. The garriſon of 
Drogheda was in no condition to ſuſtain a fiege ; and the 
_ treachery of the popiſh inhabitants, within the town, 

was almoſt as dangerous as the fury of the [ri/h rebels 
from without ; hel being maſters of almoſt the whole 
country round, on both fides the Boyne ; yet, ſo often as 
they renewed their attacks, they were as often courageouſ- 
ly and vigorouſly repulſed, by a very unequal number of 
the king's forces; and a few faithful proteſtant citizens, 
under Sir Henry Tichborne, the governor, aſſiſted by the 
Jord viſcount Moore, anceſtor of the Earl of Drogheda. 
The fiege of Drog 
held till March 4, 1642, when Sir Phelim O' Neal, and 
the Iriſb rebels were forced to retire “. Rs 


2. What was the fate of the city of Dublin, at this 


ſad period? EO ian on 
A. This city, the magazine of all the arms, ammunr 
tion, and other proviſions of the army ; and the chief 
ſanctuary of all the Engliſh deſpoiled proteſtants, was now 
reduced to a very ſad condition, and encompaſſed on every 


fide. The northern rebels being come down in great num- | 


bers, as far as Drogheda, within twenty miles of Dublin; 
and other rebels, Kom the county of Wicklow, infeſting 


it on the other ſide, which filled the inhabitants with ter- 
ror. This was greatly increaſed, by the fight of valt 
numbers of Engliſb proteſtants, all of them ſtript and mi 
ſerably deſpoiſed, who came out of the north. Many 
| Perſons of rank and quality, covered with old rags, and 
| ſome without any other covering than a little twiſted _ 


* God's Goodneſs, eic. p. 28, 29, 30. 


heda began November 30, 1641, and 
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to hide their nakedneſs. Some reverend miniſters, and 
others, who had eſcaped with their lives, came fadly 
wounded.. Wives came, bitterly lamenting the fate of 

their huſbands ; mothers that of their children, barbarouſ- 
ly deſtroyed before their eyes; poor infants ready to pe- 
riſh, and to pour out their ſouls in their mother's boſoms. 
Some, over weary with long travel, came creeping on 


the ghoſt in the ſtreets. Others, overwhelmed with grief, 

grew diſtracted. Thus was the city, within a few days 
after the breaking out of the rebellion, filled with moſt 

lamentable ſpectacles of ſorrow. "Theſe wandered up and 
| down, in great numbers, in all parts of the city; deſolate 
and forſaken ; having no place to lay their heads on; no 
clothes to cover their nakedneſs ; no food to fill their hun- 


gry bellies *. 2 JJ 8 
b 9. What were the other miſeries which befel this 
of 


A. All manner of relief was very diſproportionate to 
| their wants. The popiſh inhabitants refuſed to adminiſ- 
he ter the leaſt comfort unto them; whence theſe poor crea- 
tures appeared as ſo may ghoſts in the ſtreets. The barns, 
the ſtables and out-houſes were filled with them ; whilſt 
ſome lay in the r ſtreet; and others under ſtalls, where 
they periſned miſerably. The churches were the common 
receptacle of thoſe of the meaner ſort: theſe ſtood in them 
in a moſt diſmal poſture, as objects of charity, in ſuch 
great multitudes, that there was no paſſage into them. 
But thoſe of better condition, who could not condeſcend 
to beg, crept into private places; and ſome of theſe, 


brance of their former condition, and fo inſupportable the 
burthen of their preſent calamity, (to ate that they 


with the vaſt fatigue of their journey, and the cruel uſage 
they met with ; their ſpirits being exhauſted, and their 
ſouls fainting, they lay ſadly languiſhing. And ſoon acer 
they had got to this city, great numbers of them died; 
nr e leaving 


God's Goodneſs, Sc. p. zo, (nite). 
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their knees. Others, froze with cold, ready to give up 8 


having no friends to relieve them, waſted ſilently away, 1 
and died without noiſe. And, ſo bitter was the remem- 


even refuſed to be comforted. Thus, being worn out 
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leaving, their bodies as monuments of the moſt inhuman 
cruelty, exerciſed upon them. The greateſt part of the 
women and children, thus barbarouſly driven out of their 
| habitations, died in the city of Dublin. Such vaſt num. 
bers periſhed, that all the church-yards, within the city, 
were not large enough to contain them; ſo that the lords 
juſtices gave orders, that two large pieces of new ground 
(one on each fide of the river) ſhould be ſet apart for buri- 
al places. But what were the ſufferings of theſe unhappy 
proteſtants before they could get out of the hands of 
_ theſe blood-thirſty villains What ſtrange and moſt hor- 
rid inventions were employed, by them, in torturing and 
maſſacring theſe poor victims, may be ſeen in the appen- 
dix to Dr. Borlaſe's Hiſtory of this exacrable rebellion“. 
The deſign of the rebels was, after they had poſſeſſed 
_ themſelves of other towns, to ſeize the city and caſtle of 
Dublin; and thus extirpate all the Engli/h, root and branch; 
and not leave them poſterity, or even a name, through- 
cout the whole kingdom of Ireland +. By the relations of 
_ thoſe times, it appears that one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand (Sir John Temple ſays three hundred thouſand) inno- 


cent, unguarded, unarmed proteſtants, had the hard fate | 


to ſuffer under the moſt inhuman and moſt deteſtable cru- 
elties; were either maſſacred in cold blood, or ſent te 
ſtarve and pry in the woods, in the coldeſt and moſt ti- 
gorous ſeaſon of the year f. The maſſacres reigned chief. 
ly in the province of Ul/er ; but thoſe of Munſter, Leinſter, 
and Connaught had their ſhare ||. IS 
9. What does Rapin ſay, concerning the Iriſb rebellion 
of 1641? F — 
4 4 As follows From the end of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, when Tir-oen's rebellion was mare quelled, the 
Triſh had lived peaceably under James I. and Charles. 
Not but that the lords-lieutenants ever kept a watchful 
eye over them, they conſidering them as a people whole 
fidelity was greatly to be ſuſpected. However, the IriÞ 
had no reaſon to complain, of their being worſe wages 
London printed 1689, þ. 109, & ſeq. + G01 


| Goodneſs, Fc. p. 11, (text,) and zo, (notes.) I See Dr. 


Geddes's Miſcellaneous Tracts, Vol. i. Biſhop Maxwell 
Examination. Sir Jobn Temple's Hiſtory of the Iriſb Re- 
bellion. | Poſtſcript to God's Goodneſs viſible, &c. 5. 5% 
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by thoſe monarchs, than in the former reigns. As to 
their religion, it may naturally be ſuppoſed, that they 
had not fuffered new troubles, on that account, under 
thoſe two princes ; theſe oy”. never intended to perſe- 
cute the Roman catholicks. evertheleſs; in March or 
April 1641, the Iriſh formed a deſign to throw off the 
Engliſh yoke ; to ſeize upon all the fortified places ; and 


The day appointed for executing this bloody defign, was 
the 23d of Octeber, 1641, on which day the Iriſh were 
to riſe throughout the whole iſland. This deſign was 
really put in execution; and, it is ſaid, on that, and the 
following days, above forty thouſand EZngl:/h proteſtants 
[here Rapin falls far ſhort of the number] were maſſa- 


i cred by the Iriſh. But the project of ſeizing, the ſame 
J day, upon the caſtle of Dublin, where was a great maga- 
f zine of . proviſions and ftores, was diſcovered by Owen 
L O'Conolly, the night before; and prevented by the dili- 
5 rence of the lords juſtices of Ireland, who governed in 
f the abſence of the earl of Leicefler. This news being 
n communicated to the Houſe of Commons, by the lords of 


the privy-council, filled the houſe with conſternation and 


the rebels. Immediately they formed themſelves into a 
grand committee; and came to the following reſolution, 
(among others) vis. That 50,000 J. be forthwith pro- 
vided for the ſervice of Ireland+. The rebellion ail | 
mcreaſed ; the Engliſb themſelves of the Pale [lands FA 
called] joined with the Iriſb; having pretended, for ſome 
time to be attached to the intereſt of England. Theſe 
Engliſh of the Pale, were deſcendants of the antient con- 


eth querors of Ireland, who had ſettled there under Henry II. 

ö « and who, at the time of the refoxmation, continued in 

les | the Romiſh religion. Hence it was neceſſary to ſend a 
oy ſtrong force into Ireland, to reduce the rebels. And yet, 
pho! though the letters, for aid, from the lords juſtices of 
Tem Ireland, were frequent and urgent; though the rebels 

eat 10 mereaſed daily in numbers and ſtrength ; though the king 


(chen in Scotland) moſt earneſtly preſſed both houſes, to 
ſend men, money, and ammunition to Ireland; although _ 


the 
| | Rapin's Hiſtory of England, Vol. ii. p. 383. 


| - 


to cut the throats of all the Engliſb in that kingdom. 


terror; and, at the ſame time, with indignation againſt 
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the parliament of England ſhewed an ardent defire to re- 
_ duce that kingdom; it is certain that the ſuccours ſent 
thither were but ſmall; and were fitter to continue rather 
than end the war. It may be thought ſtrange, to ſee ſo 
much ardour in words, and fo faint a deſire to proye 
it by deeds “. „ e 
2. Did not the proteſtants ſuffer greatly under king 
e,, F 
A. In his pretended popiſh parliament, held in Dublin, 
Anno 1689, no leſs than 2445 of the proteſtant nobility, 
clergy, and gentry of Ireland, were attainted of high- 
treaſon. At this time, under the earl of Tyrconne!'s po- 
piſh adminiſtration, the Iriſb proteſtants ſuffered greatly; 
as was evident, from the ravages and depredations, the 
oppreſſions and hardſhips, the bonds and impriſonment, | 
and the untimely deaths to which multitudes were expo- 
ſed. A dagger was put to their breaſts ; their houſe 
were fired ; moſt of their churches ſhut up, or made their - 
' priſons; the fountains of religion and learning ſtopt ; the 
revenues of the city of Dublin ſeized ; the vice- provoſt, 
with the fellows of the college, and all the ſcholars, forci- 
bly turned out of their chambers; and the. buildings at 
once made a garriſon for ſoldiers. And had not Gods 
er been moſt eminently diſplayed, in the wonder- 
ful and unexpected preſervation of the city of Londin- 
derry, and town of Enniſkillen ; by the reſolution and 
uncommon bravery of the perſons who defended thoſe 
arriſons, in the midſt of innumerable difficulties and 
| hardſhips ; there had not one place remained ſor refuge 
to the diſtreſſed proteſtants in the whole kingdom of J. 
land; but all muſt have been given up to king Janes 
and to the furious popiſh party who governed him. 
had not Ireland been providentially reduced to the obe- 
dience of king William and queen Mary; the failure 
therein might have proved deſtructive not only to the 
Britiſh ki gdoms, but to the whole proteſtant intereſt i 
,,, ns He Ta 
| 9. Whit were the moſt remarkable particulars of the 
famous fi:ge of Londouderry or Derry * # , 


3 Ravin's Hiſtory of England, Vol. it. p. 386. 5 Cod. 
, . 
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A. It was opened, April 18, 1689, by 20, ooo papiſlts, 
the flower of the Iriſb army; who were prepared with 
all things neceſſary for the ſiege ; and aſſiſted by marſhal- 
general De Roſen, and another commander, men of great 
experience. The city of Londonderry was not fit to ſuſ- 
tain a ſiege; and the defenders were only the citizens of 
the town; a company of raw, undiſciplined proteſtants, 
who had fled for ſhelter into that city; and half a regiment 
of lord Mountjny's diſciplined ſoldiers ; making, in all, 
only 7301 fighting men. Upon the deſertion of governor 
Lundy, the reverend Mr. George Walker was choſen joint- 
governor, during the ſiege, with major Baer. The be- 
ſieged ſuffered moſtly by ſickneſs and famine, for want of 
proper food, and a due quantity of proviſion. They ho- 
ped, at firſt, that their ſtores of corn, and other neceſſa- 
ries, would-he ſufficient ; but by the continuance of the 
ſiege, their wants daily increaſed; and theſe became, at 
laſt, ſo heavy, that, for a conſiderable time before the 
ſiege was raiſed, (July 31) a pint of coarſe barley, a little 
greaves, a few ſpoonfulls of ſtarch, with a very moderate 
proportion of horſe-fleſh, were reckoned a week's proviſi- 
on for a ſoldier ; and a ſhilling was the common price for 
a quart of horſe's blood. They were, at laſt, reduced to 
ſuch extremities, that they eat dogs, horſes, cats and 
mice. Their miſeries increaſing with the ſiege, many, 
through mere hunger and want, pined and languiſhed a- 
way; or fell dead in the ſtreets. And it is very remarka- 
ble, that when their long expected ſuccours arrived, they 
were upon the point of eating one another; or attempting 
to fight their way through the Iriſh, which would have 
been impoſſible. Theſe ſuccours were moſt happily 
brought by ſea, by the Mountjoy of Derry, and the Phea- 
nix of Colerain; at which time the beſieged believed that 
they had but two days to live; had only nine lean horſes 
left; with a pint of meal to each man. By hunger and” 
the fatigue of war, their 7361 fighting men, were reduced 
to 4300; one fourth part whereof were rendered unſer- | 
viceable. And as the calamities of the beſieged were very | 
great, ſo likewiſe were the terrors and ſufferings of their 4 
proteſtant friends and relations; all who (men, women | 
| 
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and children) were forcibly driven from the country, thir- 
| 8 1 ty 
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ty miles round; and inhumanly reduced to the fad necef. 
ſity of abiding ſome days and nights, without food or co- 
vering, before the walls of the town; and thus were ex- 
poſed to the continual fire, both of the Iriſb army from 
Without, and from the ſhot of their friends from within“ 
Qi. Did not the [71h army employ a moſt cruel ſtrata- 
gem during this ſiege? : 


A. They, reflecting that the beſieged had many relati 


ons in the adjacent country, and had a general kindneſ 
for all the proteſtant neighbours thereabout ; iſſued out 
. orders, to bring together all the proteſtants, men, women 
and children; protected and not protected; and to ſet 
them before the walls, there to receive the ſhot of the be- 
ſieged; whilſt the beſiegers made their approaches, under 
their covert; and, in the mean time, to ſtarve them out, 

in caſe their friends in the town, would not, out of com- 
paſſion, deliver up themſelves, and their city, into the 
hands of theſe murtherers. The dragoons and ſoldiers ex- 
. ecuted this order with the utmoſt rigour. They fiſt 
ſtript, and then drove the whole country, for thirty 
miles, before them; not ſparing nurſes with their young 
children, women big with child, nor old decrepid people. 
Some women in labour, and ſome juſt brought to bed, 


were driven among the reſt. The very popiſh officers, 


who executed theſe horrid orders, confeſſed that it was 
the moſt diſmal fight they had ever beheld, and that the 


dries of the poor people ſeemed ſtill ringing in their ears, 


he papiſts, owned that there were about 5 50 of theſe; 


that many of them were kept without meat or drink du- 


ring a whole week; that ſeveral hundreds died in the place, 
| betore they were ſet at liberty; and many more, as they 
were returning to their houſes. It is aſſured that the ſol- 


diers, rapparees, and pilferers, who followed the army, | 


left them neither- meat, drink, houſehold goods, nor cat- 
tle, they having plundered all places during their abſence: 
| fo that the greateſt part of them afterwards periſhed for 
want, and many were knocked on the head by the ſoldiers. 

The day before the ſiege of Londonderry was raiſed, the [1- 
| iſeilleners engaged a body of 6000 1ri/h Roman catholicks, 


t 


Archbiſbop King's State of the Proteflants in Ireland, 
p. 197, 198. N = Dab, | 


= - . A. cam. wn :. aa ac i. 


Lap; 


land; Dublin, 1731. 


3000 were ſlain*. Thoſe who deſire a more ample account 
of theſe matters, may read archbiſhop King's State of 


« the Proteſtants of Ireland, under the late King Fames's 
Government: in which their carriage towards him is 
« juſtified ; and the abſolute neceſſity of their endeavour- < 


« ing to be freed from his government, and of ſubmit- 


« ting to their preſent majeſties, is demonſtrated, London, 
« 1692.” Mr. Charles Leſley replied, in a work called, 
Anſwer to a Book entitled, the State of the Proteſtants, &c. 


London, 1692. Co os Oo 
9. Are the papiſts till troubleſome in Ireland? 
A. It appeared, by a report made there, in 1731, that 


a very great number of eccleſiaſticks had, in defiance of 
the laws, lately flocked into that kingdom: that ſeveral. 
convents had been opened by Jeſuits, monks, and friars : 
that many new and pompous maſs-houſes had been erected 


in ſome of the moſt conſpicuous parts of their great cities, 
where none had been built before; and that ſuch ſwarms 
of vagrant, immoral Romiſh prieſts had appeared, that the 


very papiſts themſelves complained of their burthen +. 


Notwithſtanding all this, the proteſtant intereſt ſtands 
upon an infinitely ſtronger baſis than it did an hundred 
years ago. The Iriſh, who formerly led an unſettled, and 
roving life, in the woods, bogs, and mountains, and lived 
on the depredation of their neighbours: they who, in the 
morning, devoured the prey ; and, at night divided the 
ſpoil; have now, during many years paſt, become quiet 


and civilized. They taſte the ſweets of Engliſb ſociety, 


and the advantages of civil government. They trade in our 
cities; they are employed in our manufactures. They are 
received alſo into Engliſh families; and are treated with 
great humanity, by the proteſtants. The heads of their 
clans, and the chiefs of the great Ir:/þ families, who cruel- 
ly opprefſed and tyrannized over their vaſſals, are now 
dwindled in a great meaſure, to nothing ; moſt of the an- 


tient popiſh nobility and gentry of Ireland having turned 


proteſtants. So that the great bulk of the Iriſh people con- 
| | G 2 : fiſts, 


* ® God's Goodneſs lt Sc. 4 25, 26. see ibe 


Report of the Lords Committee of the Houſe of Lords, in Ir 4 
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at Neawtown-Butler, or Croaur-Caſtle; of whom nigh 


1 
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fiſts, chiefly of the meaner and lower fort, who ſhew no 
averſion to the Engliſh cuſtoms, or to the order, which 
is now ſeen in that kingdom *. And it is not to be doubt- 
ed, but that ineſtimable Benefits will accrue to Ireland 
from the eſtabliſhment of proteſtant ſchools in different 
parts of it; in which the children of the poor Roman ca- 


tholicks, at the ſame time that they are taught induſtry, - 
are alſo inſtruQted in religion and reading; whereby the 


miſt of ignorance is diſpelled from their eyes; the great 
ſource of the many cruel rebellions with which that land 
has been infeſted. e 


* God's Goodneſs viſible, &c. p. 37. 
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2 al LR HEN did the reformation beats in Bo- : 


W KR hemia 


4. About Anno 1493, ſome ſcholars 9 50 


after to their native country, put his writings into the 
hands of John Huſs, a doctor of the univerſity of Prague; 


| who, from the hints given him in thoſe works, began to 


reflect on the errors and ſuperſtitions of the church of 
Rome. Afterwards he, with Ferom, a maſter of arts in the 
univerſity of Prague, ſet about a reformation; they preach- 


EN N had attended king Richard's queen, who - 


was a Bohemian, into England, and con- 
verſed with Wicklif, learnt his doctrines; and returning 


mg puvlickly againſt the ſupremacy, and other deſtruc- 
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+ \- HISTORY of the Romisn 
tive tenets of the Romiſh church; and thereby drawing 
over a great part of the Bohemian nation to their opinion. 
Upon this, Huſs and Jerom were both ſummoned to ap- 
pear, by the pope, in 1414, before the council of Con- 
tance e but they refuſed to go, till they had obtained the 
emperor's paſſport for their protection. They endeavour- 
ed to defend their new doctrines before the council; but 
were condemned ſor teaching thirty articles, as heretical, 
ſeditious, or ſcandalous, They alſo were condemned as 
hereticks, and defenders of Wickliff's doctrines; and after 
being degraded, were delivered over to the ſecular arm, 
and burnt, ſpite of the emperor's paſſport. Huſs after 
ſentence was paſſed upon him, appealed firſt to God ; and 
2\terwards, directing himſelf to the emperor, Sigiſmund, 
reproached him for his breach of faith. TFerom, to fave 
his life, had retracted his pretended hereſies; but relap- 
fing into the ſame opinions, was likewiſe condemned; 
nd afterwards burnt at a ſtake “. Sleidan informs us, 
that the aſhes of %u Huſs were thrown into the Rhine, 
in order that nothing of them might remain +. 
©, Vihat followed thereupon ? 


— 


7. The death of theſe two reformers, who had been 


butchered in ſo treacherous a manner, foon occaſioned an 


inſurreQion in Bohemia ; and on king Wenceſlaus's pub- 
 Efhing a proclamation, forbidding the Huſſites to aſſemble 
at divine ſervice, the people roſe; when forcing the 
rown-houſe at Prague, they threw the burgo-maſters out 
_ of the windows, together with all thoſe who aſſiſted at the 
proclamation ; whilit the mob, without doors, received 
them on their pikes and halberds in the ſtreets. On this 
_ occaſion many of the citizens were killed or wounded. 
The rabble afterwards demoliſhed many churches and mo- 
naſteries ; king Wence/laus not being able to ſtop their 
rage. Hereupon, he ſent to defire a re-inforcement of 
troops from the emperor & iſmund, his brother: but he, 
being at war with the Turks, could not ſend him any. 
The proteſtant Huſſites, to the number of 40,000, being 
afterwards headed by the famous Ziſca, a Bohemian no- 
| 15 | 5 | bleman, 


*Sleidani Cummentariorum, page 59. Trancofurii, 
1618, 890. + Idem, p. 58, 59. == 
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bleman, did many ſurpriſing actions, they taking Prague, 
and other fortreſſes v. Theſe Huffites exerciſed the great- 
eſt ſeverities againſt the Romiſh clergy ; they ſparing nei- 


ther their churches, nor their altars. Ziſca died of the 


plague in 1427. Afterwards mighty feuds broke out be- 
tween the nobility and commonalty. At the reformation, 
the Bohemians, in general, embraced Calvin's doctrine; 
whence both the Lutberans and Roman catholicks were - 


their enemies. "The popiſh religion is now predominant in 
9. How far did John Huſs embrace Wicklif's opinions? 


A. No farther than what related to the hierarchy and 


the clergy ; it being certain that John Huſs believed tran- © 
ſubſtantiation, and died in that belief. With regard to 
images, his opinion was, that a man might pay them ho- 
'nour, and knee! to them; light up wax-tapers before 
them, and kits them; becauſe the intention referred that 


worſhip to the originals. It is therefore beyond all diſ- 


pute, that he was not burnt for maintaining errors in the 
principal doctrines of faith; but ſor opinions which op- 

poſed: the exorbitant power and riches of the clergy. 

However, all poſſible endeavours were uſed, to force 
him to confeſs that he did not believe in tranſubſtantiatt- 
on; but he never would make ſuch a confeſſton. And 
yet, by the advice of the cardinal of Florence, the council 


condemned him, upon the depoſition of the witneſſes ; 
theſe ine him with rejecting that doctrine, though 


he expreſsly declared the contrary. We may eaſily gueſs 
the reaſon, why the council cauſed that article to be in- 


ſerted in Huſs's ſentence. They knew that it would ap- 


pear ſtrange, that a man ſhould have been burnt, whoſe 
principles tended to a reformation, in the head, and in 

the members of a church, which all Chriſtendom required; 
and which the council, themſelves, pretended to believe 
neceſſary. It was therefore requiſite to juftify the ſen- 


tence, by rendering Huſs odious, as having rejected a 


fundamental article of faith. For this reaſon, without 
making any diſtinction in Wickliff's opinions, John Huſs, 
Py 8. HERE — 


4 - 


* See Sleiden's Commentary, P. 59, && alibi, for part of 


theſe particulars, 
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128 HISTORY of the Romisn 
and Ferom of Prague, were condemned as followers of 
Ficxlifſ: thereby inſinuating, that they had embraced gil 
the doctrines of their maſter *. Luther, ſpeaking of the 
ſufferings of John Huſs, and Ferom of Prague, ſays, that 
it they were ſentenced for no other points than thoſe 
brought againſt them; the pope, and all his adherents, 
were moſt cruel and moſt wicked murtherers: and ene- 
mies to Chrift and his church 
2. Are there not other proofs, that they were burnt 
merely for their opinions concerning the clergy? _ 
A This appears from MÆneas Sylvius'st Hiſtory of Bo- 
bemia, who writes as follows.—*< The deputies of the 
(council, having admoniſhed Hus and Jerom to forſake 
<© their errors; and conform to the opinions of the church, 
they replied, that they loved the holy goſpel, and were 
true diſciples of Chriſt ; that the church of Rome, and 
all the other churches in the world, had greatly deviated 
_ ** from the apoſtolical traditions: that the clergy ran after 
** pleaſures and riches: that they lorded it over the peo- 
ple; took the firſt ſeats at entertainments, and bred 
_ *© horſes and dogs: that the revenues of the church, which 
*« belonged to the poor members of Chriſt, were conſu- 
med in vanity and wantonneſs: that the prieſts were 
ignorant of the commandments of God; or if they did 
know them, little regarded them.” —The above hiſtorian 
goes on thus. The fathers of the council, perceiving 
and knowing the obſtinacy of theſe people, [the Huſ- 
tes] judged that the corrupted members of the church, 
= © which were incurable, ought to be cut off, leſt they 
= * ſhould infect the reſt of the body. Accordingly ſentence 
vas pailed upon them [ Huſs and Ferom] all the fathers 
_* unanimouſly agreeing, that perſons who rejected ſound 
„ doctrine, approved of by the church, merited the 
« fire.” —This plainly ſhews, wherein conſiſted the hereſy 
of John Huſs and Ferom of Prague, vis. their charging 
the clergy with corruption. It wag therefore to deſtroy 
_ theſe enemies of the clergy, that the council made no 
= N . | ſcruple 


— — EE ET OS r 
% 


| * Rapin, Vol i. p. 604. J Vitæ Ludovici a Seckendarf, 

| Commentarius de Lutheraniſmoa. Pars altera, p. 3 36. 
Francofurti & Lipſiæ, 1688, 4to. f Afterwards pope 
«Pius II. ; | 8 | | ? 
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ſcruple to violate the ſafe conduct granted; by the empe- 
ror $1g1ſmund, to John Hufs,; at leaſt to permit him to 
infringe it. Farther, the council diſregarded the promiſe 


they had publickly given to Ferom of Prague, in order to hs 
draw him to Conflance. It is univerſally known, that Us 
John Huſs and Ferom of Prague were burnt alive at Con- 9 
flance ; but every one has not been at the pains to exa- ig 
mine, what were the errors for which they ſuffered to 
violent a death. They were then, and are ſtill, charged, 1 
by the papiſts, with maintaining impious, horrible, and 171 


damnable tenets. They were condemned as ſeditious, 
obſtinate, and incorrigible followers and defenders of 
ichlif; hardened, crafty, malicious, and convicted 

hereticks. Had there been yet ſtronger terms to expreſs 
thoſe hereſies, they would have been employed without 
the leaſt ſcruple: but wherein did theſe hereſies conſiſt? 
In their being diſciples of Michliſf*. It is therefore cer- 
tain, as was declared before, that the ſole view of the 
council of Conjiance, was, to keep up the power of the 
Roman pontiffs; and conſequently, to deſtroy and ex- 
tirpate all who ſhould oppoſe their deſtructive plots? _ 

2. Who were the Rea 8 

A. A ſect in Bohemia, who owed their riſe to one 
Picardus, a Fleming. This man travelling into Bohemia; 
and pretending to the like ſtate of perfection as Adam had 
enjoyed, drew multitudes after him, who, from the 
name of their founder, were called Picards. They paid 
no regard to marriage, and (ſome ſay) lived in an iſland 
called by them Paradiſe ; and appeared always naked. 
However this be, the renowned Ziſca, above mentioned, 
being informed of theſe people, difturbed their tranquil- - 
ity; and invading their iſland, put moſt of them to the 
ſword. Nevertheleſs, their ſe& was afterwards encou- 
raged in Bohemia, and other kingdoms +: The Huſſites 
of Bohemia propagated their tenets, in Hungary, in the 
eeenth cen Te h2 WS 
Ji. When did Martin Luther appear? 8 
A. About the year 1517, when a reformation was 
making in Germany ; which aroſe from the vaſt fale of 

= e f indul⸗ 


* Rapin, Vol. i. p. EH . Seiden mentions theſe: 
Picards, p. 68. Alſo Secſendor , Part i. p. 49 && ſeg. 
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indulgences, that were publickly vended in all the great 
towns in Germany. In theſe indulgences, a pardon was: 

granted, to the ſeveral purchaſers, for all ſins, paſt, pre- 

ſent, and to come. This coming to Luther's ears, (az 
will be farther explained) he proteſted openly againſt 
them: and diſputed, publickly, at Wittemberg, and at 

Leipfick, againit ſuch as maintained the pope's power, of 

granting the pardon and indulgences in queſtion. Luther, 

hereupon, was threatened with excommunication, and 
with being pronounced an heretick : but the elector of 
Saxony approving his doctrines, and ſupporting him, he 
was encouraged to ſpread his opinions in other parts of 
Germany; at which time the dukes of Brunſwick and 
Lunenburg, Wirtemberg, Mecklenburg, Pomerania ; the 
marquis of Brandenburg, the landgrave of Heſſe, and 
moſt of the imperial cities, became his diſciples. All 
| theſe drew up a proteſtation, containing the points in 
which they differed from the church of Rome; and pre- 
fenting it to the imperial chamber at Spire, in 1529, they 
thence were called proteſtants *. The year following they 
gave in a conſeſiion at Auſbourg, thence called the Au/- 
Lurg confeſſion : when, refuling to recede from the opi- 
nions profeſſed by. them therein; the emperor Charles V. 
endeavoured to reduce them by force of arms. But aftcs 

2 long war, with various ſucceſs, he granted them a tole- 
tation at Paſſau, Anno 1552; which afterwards was con- 
firmed to them, at Auſbourg in 1555. | 
2. What were theſe indulgences? _. 

A. It had been taught and believed, during many years, 
that the pope, out of the inexhauſtible treaſures of the 
Church, ariſing from the merits of Chriſt, and the works 
of ſupererogation of the ſaints, had a power of diftribut- 
ing indulgences, on certain conditions preſcribed by him, 
to the greateſt and moſt profligate ſinners, for a plenary 
remiſſion. of fin, (as is the practice in Portugal, 9c. to 
this day +.) Theſe indulgences were thought, a. firſt, to 
have extended only to a relaxation of penances, or eccle- 
ſiaſtical diſcipline. Urban II, in the beginning of the 11th 
| „„ 5 „ Hae bo Century, 

* Sleidan, p 158, 159, 160. f See Seckendirff, Patt 1 

p. 8, && alibi; and Part 2, p. 24, & alibi, 
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century, was the firſt who granted a full remiſſion of ſins 
to thoſe who ſhould take up arms, for the recovery of 
the Holy Land, then poſſeſſed by the infidels. This cuſ- 


tom was kept up by his ſucceſſors; ſome of wkom ex- 


tended the benefit of their indulgences to ſuch perſons 
who, being unwilling or unable to go thither, ſhould 


maintain a ſoldier in their room. At laſt, theſe ſpiritual 


favours were diſtributed to thoſe who took the field 
againſt the enemies of holy church, or hereticks. Great 
ſums were raiſed by this means; but they were ſeldom 
applied to the purpoſes for which it was ſuppoſed they 


would be. One Samſon, a Franciſcan friar, collected 


above 120,000 ducats in Zurich, only for indulgences*. 
Leo X, being reſolved to follow the practices of the for- 
mer popes ; opened a general mart for indulgences ; the 
benefit whereof was to extend even to the dead, whoſe 
ſouls, upon the payment of a certain ſum, were inſtantly 
redeemed out of purgatory . People were permitted to 
eat eggs, and white meats on faſt-days; of chufing their 
confeſſor, and ſuch like ſtufff: Guiccardine (book xiii.) 
declares, that the powers or inſtruments, for releaſing 
fach ſouls out of purgatory, were openly played for in 


taverns, 


2. Why was there ſo great a fale of indulgences at 


this juncture? 


A. The pretended war, which the Chriſtians were to 
undertake againſt the. Turks, ſeemed, to the pope, a pro- 
per opportunity of enriching himſelf, by the contributions 
of the Chriſtians: To that end, he granted plenary in- 
dulgences to all who ſhould contribute on this occaſion z 


and cauſed them to be publickly ſold, at ſo moderate a 


price; that any man who ſhould refuſe to purchaſe them 
= Out, then, have been thought vaſtly careleſs of his ſal- 
ion. It was this very circumſtance which made the 
= pope flatter himſelf, that he ſhould raiſe an immenſe ſum 


from the fale of this trumpery ; as it was imagined, that 


not a Chriſtian but would purchaſe them. In the mean 


time, in order that the monies ariſing from ſuch ſales, 


I might be regularly collected; all Chriſtendom was parted 


into 


* Sleidan, p. 30 + Seckendorf, Part i. p. 15 & alibi. 
"IT : in, Vol. i. p. 736,737. (notes) See alſo. Sleidan, 
= tt 1,2. 
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into certain diviſions; in each of which collectors were 
appointed to receive the money, -arifing from indul- 
gences ; and preachers to extol them. But, by an acci- 
dent which, at firit, ſeemed of no conſequence; the arch- 
biſhop of Mentz, who was commiſſioned to appoint the 
preachers in Germany, happened to aſſign Saxony to the 
| Jacobins ; whereas, in the former cruſades, the Auguſ- 
tines had been employed in that office. This raiſing the 
jealouſy of the latter, they narrowly watched the con- 
duct of both preachers and collectors; and ridiculed, and 
then complained of them publickly “. „ 
9. What happened afterwards ? 15 \ 
A. Martin Luther, an Auguſtin friar, and profeſſo df 
divinity in the new univerſity of Wirtemberg, publiſhed 
ſome writings againſt them. His boldneſs, on this occa- 
fion, drew upon him many enemies; whoſe oppoſition 
prompted kim, by inſenſible degrees, to examine, ſtill 
more carefully, into the grounds of the indulgences in 
_ queſtion. The reſult of Luther's reflections and reſearches 
were, that they had no foundation in. ſcripture. From 
that inſtant, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours, to undeceive 
the publick, with regard to the opinion, till then enter- 
_ tained of the papal power Hence ſprung the reforma- 
tion; which afterwards ſpread over Germany, and many 
other countries f. | VVV 
2. Did the pope f pay any regard to Luther's re- 
preſentations?” e 
A. Not the leaſt. He never imagined that the papal 
power, which ieemed to ſtand upon an immovable baſis, 
could be leſſened by a ſingle triar. The pope, therefore, 
deſpiſing ſo inconſiderable an opponent, continued to {ell 
his indulgences as uſual. Accordingly, he publiſhed every 
where, that a powerſul enterprize was intended againſt 
the infidels; and thence exhorted all Chriſtians to contri- 
| bute, according to their reſpective abilities, towards 10 
neceſſary a war; which would procure them, (abſtracted 
from many temporal advantages) deliverance from the 
pains of purgatory; provided they would Gon oy 
| ede 
*Rapin, Vol 1. page 736, 737. f Ilem, page 737. 
+ This was Leo R. See his charadter in Seckenderf 
Part i page 292. 5 2 gore 
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ſelves for theſe indulgences. However, one thing great- 
ly cooled the zeal of many Chriſtians for the cruſade, and 
this was, their diſcovery that the pope had diſpoſed, be- 
fore hand, (for his own worldly uſe) of the ſeveral monies 
which were to ariſe from the ſale of indulgences; he 
having afligned, to his ſiſter, among others, part of the 
money to be levied in Germany. In the mean time, he 
continued to ſollicit all the European powers. He did 
not forget to write to Henry VIII; exhorting him to join 
his forces with thoſe of other Chriſtian princes; and to- 
excite him to this good work, he greatly commended his 
zeal for the defence of the Holy See, and the exaltation- 
of the faith. Theſe encomiums ended in the pope's de- 
manding two hundred thouſand ducats for the pretended 
expedition againſt the infidels. However, it does not 
appear that the king complied with his requeſt. The 
Turks were then employed in Egypt and Perſia; and the 
cruſade was founded ſimply on this conjecture, that the 
Turks, aſter having put an end to the above wars, would 
invade Chriſtendom.— That man muſt have been wilfully 

blind, who did not evidently perceive, that this was 
throwing duſt into the people's eyes; and a contrivance. 


of the pope, only to fill his coffers T. 9 5 

9. What further ſteps did pope: Leo X. take? 
A. He earneſtly puſhed forward the buſineſs of the pre- 
tended war; he contriving, with the ambaſſadors reſiding 


at his court, projeQs, the executing of which would: 


i have required more zeal than princes are uſually fired 
5 with, and a greater union among them. To accompliſh 
>, his deſigns, it was neceſſary for him to amaſs vaſt ſums 
1! of money ; and this was the ſecret purport of the league 
y meditated by the pope, of which he himſelf was to be 
it the head and the director. To that end, he exhauſted, 
4 as it were, the treaſures of the church; thereby to 
10 prompt all good Chriſtians, to exchange their periſhable 
ed liches for everlaſting advantages. This affair was carri- 
he ed to ſuch lengths, that he ſent legates to all the courts, 
n- 


in order to induce the ſeveral Chriſtian powers, to join 
their forces together, for the deſtruction of the infidels. 
here was not a monarch among them, but ſhewed a 
ſtrong inclination, to put his hand to ſo laudable a work; 
| i TL” provided. 

+ Rapin, Vol i. 737. | 
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provided he could have been ſure, not to be diſturbed by 
his neighbours: but this it was which rendered the exe- 
cution of his plan exceedingly difficult; becauſe thoſe 
princes could not truſt one another. They put as little 
_ eonfidence in the pope himſelf, ſince he, from the begin- 
ning of his pontificate, had too plainly ſhewed, that it 
was not religion he had principally at heart. The world 
therefore, obferving the artful pontiff to act with ſuch 
mighty zeal; could not but ſuſpect, that his chief view 
Was, to amaſs riches for himſelf, from the voluntary | 
contributions of Chriſtians, from the ſale of indulgences, 
from the tenths of the clergy, and from the liberality of 
monarchs, Not one of theſe ſhewed an averſion to the 
plan, for fear he ſhould be charged with want of religion: 
but they all gave mere words, whereas the pope required 
_ deeds, Hence his project for an univerſal league, was 
not fo ſucceſsſul as he had hoped it would prove. How- 
ever, his project, though altogether chimerical, ſerved 
as a cloak to many other deſigns *, and proved him a 
great diſſembler. e 
9. What was Luther doing during this? 
A. Whilſt the Chriſtian princes were all employed in 
their temporal affairs, the reformation was making a great 
progreſs in Germany, by means of Luther's writings, 
which were very eagerly ſought after. He went, at firſt 
no farther than. to attack the ſale of indulgences ; and 
then the indulgences themſelves, and the power which 
the pope had to grant them. This naturally led him to- 
examine the grounds of the papal authority; when, being 
_ perſuaded that there was none to ſupport it in ſcripture; 
he writ upon that ſubject, without ſhewing any regard to 
the Roman pontiff, He likewiſe attacked, in 3 
the celibacy of prieſts, monaſtic vows, and private maſles. 
Although Luther had, at this time +, wrote and preached 
only three years againſt the pope, he had gained many _ 
followers; and made ſtill more enemies, not only by the 
novelty of his opinions, but alſo by his ſharp, fatyrical 
writing, in which he threw away all ceremony, . towards 
the church of Rome. His book, which made molt noiſe, 
| | | | Was 


* Rapin, Vol. i. p. 737, 738. f Amo 1524. 
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was entitled, Of the Babyloniſh Captivity: and in this wa 
work the popes were no ways ſpared Tf Rt '| 
9, Where was Luther born? e 
A. At Eyſleben, in Germany, Anno 1483, and he died 
in the ſame town Anno 1546. The citizens ſet up a ſta- 
tue of him, over the door of the houſe where he had re- 
ceived his birth. Luther was impriſoned ſeveral times, in 
the caſtle of Coberg, for ſpeaking freely of his ſuperiors; 
and here he, during his confinement, compoſed ſeveral 
hymns, which are ſung, at this day, with great devotion, 
by his followers. He had received his education in the 
city of Magdeburg; and there are ſtill ſhewn the remains 
of his chamber, among the ruins of the cloyſter of the 
Auſtin friars.; together with his table and bedſtead. Over 
the door are certain verſes in German, relating to the 
above patent 88 
2i. Did not the eyes of people begin to be opened? _ 
A. The reformation was now increaling greatly in Ger- 
many; and it began to ſpread in Switzerland, France, and 
England. Many now diſliked a religion, which ſeemed 
to be founded upon the Roman Pontiff, more than on 
Chriſt. Pope Adrian VI, hearing of the progreſs which 


. Luther's doQrine was every day making in Germany; diſ- 

2 patched a nuncio to the diet of Nuremberg; who exhort- 
ed the German princes, to deſtroy Luther and his follow _ 
ers. He yet confeſſed ina letter to them, upon the ſame 

q ſubjett, that many abominations had crept into the church _ 
7 of late years ; In hac ſan&a ſede (ſaid he) aliquot jam an- 
7 nis MULTA ABOMINANDA fuiſſe; he throwing the blame 

. of the whole upon the popes, bis predeceſſors. But he 
* declared, that, to reform all at once, were to ſpoil all; 

5 and therefore, that it would be neceſſary to proceed gra- 

1 cullly, in the reformation. Luther having ſeen this letter, 
0 publiſhed it in German, and added notes. On the other 

oy hand, the diet taking advantage of the above confeſſton. 

be mace by the pope, demanded a free council in Germany; 

4 in which every one ſhould be obliged, upon oath, to deli- 

ls ver his true ſentiments ; and requiring a reformation of 

ſe, 9 5 e | 
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the numberleſs abuſes under which Germany had long 


groaned. During this, Luther ſtill continued to write in 


defence of his doctrine. He publiſhed, among other 
pieces, a ſpirited anſwer to king Henry VIIIth's book. 


This induced that monarch to complain to the princes of 


the houſe of Saxony. The king exhorted them, at the 


ſame time, to forbid the printing of Luther's German Bi- 
le; for fear, (ſays he) leſt the publication, of this ver- 


ſion, ſhould be prejudical to truth. But this letter had 


little effect. Notwithſtanding the progreſs now making, 


in the reformation ; it yet was not conſiderable enough 
to engage the attention of the chief ſovereigns of Europe; 


their thoughts being wholly intent upon war T7. 

Q. Did not many princes of the empire embrace Lu- 

Wie ne ine Toes, e 
A. So great a progreſs was made in the reformation 


in Germany by Luther's preaching, that not only ſeveral 


princes, (as was obſerved) but many Hanſe towns embra- 


ced it. "The reformers being charged with making a great 
number of innovations in religion; in anſwer to this ac- 


cuſation, they proteſted, that their ſole view was to adhere 


to the doctrine of the goſpel, and to the religion of the 
primitive church. For this reaſon they demanded, that a 


fiee council ſhould be held in ſome city of Germany; where 
the religious differences might be calmly exaniined, by the 


word of God. But their adverſaries would not admit of 


this method. They laid it down as a truth, that the reli- 


gion, profeſſe:| before Luther's appearance, was the true 
religion: and, being ſpotleſs, did not ſtand in need of a 


reformation: From this principle, the Romaniſts con- 


_ cludes, that the point was, not to enter into an enquiry 
about their religion; but to compel recuſants or hereticks 


to conform to it. This was the maxim of the Romiſh 


clergy, from which they have not ſwerved: and hence 


they have employed fire and ſword, to extirpate thoſe 
whom they are pleaſed 'to term hereticks. But it was 


not an eaſy matter, to put this maxim in practice, at the 


time we are ſpeaking of, on account of the then ſituation 


of Germany, Thoſe who declared againſt the church of 


Rome, 


+ Rain, Vol. i. p. 757, 758. 
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Rome, were not private perſons only; but cities, whole 
nations, and fovereigns ; ſo that the abettors of the old 
religion were not able to reduce the proteſtants by force: 


for which reafon they choſe to feed them up with hopes 
of a free council till ſuch time as affairs ſhould be fo 
diſpoſed, that there might be hopes of humbling the pro- 

teſtants by authority. Many diets had been held, for that 


purpoſe, in Germany ; where, contrary to the opinion of 
the court of Rome, the emperor and the Roman catho- 
lic princes were forced to conceal] their ſentiments, ard 
agree to a toleration ; which, however, left them at li- 
principles.“ 


church of Rome ? . e 1 
A. The execeſſive abuſe of the papal power, and a few 
other points. At that time, Luther had, on his fide, al- 


period, Luther made many diſcoveries and publiſhed them 


po:ed, with all their might, the progreſs of the reforma- 
tion, Care was taken, to intimidate thoſe who ſhewed a 
tendency towards proteſtantiſm ; or elſe, to keep them in 


to win over proſelytes ; during which the Romith cler 


employed, had not proved very effectual. + | | 
. What farther ſteps did the Romaniſts take? 


empite, (by a formal decree in the diet's name) with all 


wy 
* Rapin, Vol. i. p. 790. +-1dem. - 


berty, to act, on another occaſion, agreeably to their real 


9, What was the chief complaint, at firſt, againſt the 


mot all the ſecular princes of Germany : beſides ſeveral | 
Hanſe towns, each of which was a republick. From this 


to the world. But he had not ſo many followers, with' 
regard to other articles, as on that of the papal authority. 
Farther, the emperor, and the zealous catholicks, op- 


the old religion, by promiſes, and places; a circumſtance. 
which confirmed them greatly in their firft opinions. Thus,. 
for ſome years, the reformers uſed all poſſible endeavours, 


were as diligent in checking their progreſs. Whilſt the 
two parties contended only in this manner? the reformation 
was taking root; which obliged it's adverſaries to ſeek for 
other methods to check it's growth; as thoſe, hitherto 


A. Charles V. coming, in 1524, to the diet of Worms, 
ſent for Luther; and after a hearing, baniſhed him the 
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his adherents. But ſome authors declare, that the diet had 


no concern in this decree. Be this as it will, the emperor 
perſiſted in maintaining it: but the Germans did not con- 


ſider it as obligatory. The following year the diet held 
at Nuremberg, charged the court of Rome with an hundred 


grievances; all which they deſired might be redreſſed, in 
a free council, to be called for that purpoſe. Other diets 
were aſterwards held. During theſe tranſactions, the 


war in which Charles V. was engaged againſt the Turks, 
obliged him to ſuſpend his deſtructive deſigns aguinſt the 
reformed. But being afterwards at peace, he taſked in 
another ſtrain. In a diet, called by him at Spires he drew 


up a decree againſt the reformed ; againſt which the elec- 
tors of Saxony and Brandenburg, and ſome other princes 
of Germany, entered a ſolemn proteſtation, from which 


they were called Protefants ; which proteſtation, the em- 


peror received very roughly, This obliged the prote- 
ſtants to unite, in their common detence. A diet was held 
at Auſbourg, in Tune 1530, in which the emperor pro- 
jected a war? ainſt the proteſtants. In this diet, a decree 


was publiſnee Sgaind} them * It is affirmed, that in one of 


the debates in the laſt mentioned diet, as the proteſtants 


were affir ming that their religion was antient one; the. 


emperor himſelf repiiec on that oc 4!.vn and, with fo 
much heat, that he crew his dagger . In fine, the em- 


peror cauſed a decree to be promuigated, againſt the pro- 
teſtants; after which theſe met. in 1530, at Smalcald; 


where they concluded a defenſive league, againſt all who 
ſhould attack them upon a religious account; and againſt 


the election of a king of the Romans, contrary to their 


conſent; they apprehending, that the Emperor Charles V. 
_ deſigned to make the imperial crown hereditary in the 
Ra, of Auſtria t. . | | | 


2. Did not the German proteſtants, now begin to feel 
the effects of the peace, concluded between the emperor 
Charles V. and the French; and his intended truce with 


* Rapin, Vol. i: page 790, 791. + Herbert, page 150, 
t Rapin, Vol. i. p. 790, 791. e 
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A. They bad hitherto been treated pretty gently : but 
the emperor coming to Worms, in 1545, where the diet 
of the empire was held, plainly declared, to them, that 
they muſt abſolutely ſubmit to the council which was to 
meet in Trent. This convinced the proteſtants, that there 
muſt certainly be a deſign to reduce them by force; and 
the more, as it was ftrongly reported, (and with great 
foundation) that a league would be concluded between the 
pope and the emperor, which muſt neceffarily be againft 
them. 'I'heir ſuſpicions were farther confirmed, by a ſer- 
mon preached by a certain Franciſcan, before the emperor ; 
to vhom he repretented, in the ſtrongeſt terms poſſible; that 
ne would not ditcharge the duty of a good emperor, ex- 
cept he employed his utmoſt endeavours to extirpate the 
Lutherans. They likewiſe knew, that the emperor had 
writ to the king of Poland to ſpirit up him againſt them. 
Farther, he ſummoned the archbiſhop of Co/ogn to appear 
before him, within thirty days, becauſe he had embraced 
the reformation, and endeavoured to introduce it in his 
cominions. All this ſhewed evidently what the proteſtants 
were to expect. Nevertheleſs, as the emperor had not 
yet concluded a truce with the Turks ; and as matters were 
not yet quite ripe, he ordered that a new diet ſhould be 
held, at Ratiſbon in January following.“ e 
9. What did this monarch in the mean time? _ 
A. The better to amuſe the proteſtants, he decreed, that 
the divines of both parties ſhould come to Ratiſbon, a 
month before the diet; and there hold a free conference; 
in order that ſomething might afterwards be ſettled, in 
matters of religion. 'The Roman catholicks did not ap- 
prove of this conference ; and the proteſtants were the 
| leſs pleaſed with it, as they foreſaw that the ſtiffneſs of the 
dieines, on both ſides, og the articles to be debated upon, 
would give the emperor, and the diet, a pretence to refer 
the deciſion to the council of Trent. The diet breaking 
up the 18th of Auguſt, the emperor returned tothe Vether- 
/ands : ſome time after which advice was brought him, 
that the truce, with the Turks, was concluded. By this he 
tound himſelf at full liberty. to make war upon the pro- 
oe ro ome 8 | teſtants ; 


* Rapin, Vol. i. p. 843. 
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teſtants; and, upon that pretence to execute his projed, 
Which was, to become maſter of the empire. It was pro- 


perly, at the deſire of the proteſtants only, that the council 
was to meet; . but it was far from being ſuch a council as they 


required. They thought it would have been held in Ger- 


many, in an unſuſpected place; whereas it was ſummoned 
to meet in Trent; a city ſubject to the king of the Romans, 


whom they juſtly conſidered as their enemy. Their inten- 
tion was, to combat the papal authority; whereas the pope 
was to preſide there, in the perſon of his legates. They 


deſigned to demonſtrate, that the Romiſh clergy had cor- 


rupted religion, both in doctrine and diſcipline; whereas 
the Romiſh clergy were to fit as judges : and it was even 
uncertain, whether the proteſtants would be permitted to 
_ exhibit their reaſon : and yet it was pretended, that, out 


of the emperor's great condeſcenſion, a council was to 


be ſummoned, for their ſakes, and at their ſollicitation. 
It is therefore no wonder that the proteſtants ſhouldrefule 
to ſubmit to a council; the effects of which they as much 


dreaded, as they deſired a free and impartial one. Thus 


both the emperor, and the pioteſtants, acted quite con- 
trary to their firſt proceedings. The latter rejected & 
council, after having earneſtly requeſted one: and the 
Emperor, after amuſing the proteſtants many years, on 

that account, promoted with all his might, the meeting 
of a council; by whoſe authority he intended to cruſk 
the proteſtants. The pope would gladly have had no 

council ; but finding he was too far engaged, with the 


emperor, to recede ; he fixed the opening of it to the 
15th of March, 1545. Heafterwards put it off, becauſe 


too few biſhops had aſſembled on that day.“ 


2. What were the pope's motives for doing this? 
A. He was glad tp wait the iſſue of the diet of Worms; 


hoping that vigorous reſolutions would be therein taken, 


againſt the proteſtants; which would engage both parties 


in an open war; and furniſh him with a pretence, either 


to defer the opening of the council, or to remove it to 
ſome town in /taly. But the emperor, who had nov 
formed his plan, viz. of employing the council's anthony 
oy 5 | RI again 


* Rafin, Vol. i. 843. 
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-againft the proteſtants; cauſed the pope to order it to be 
opened at Trent, the 13th of December, 1545. On this 
day the legates meeting, in the cathedral, declared, that 
the council were aſſembled for three cauſes :—To extir- 
pate hereſy : to reform diſcipline ; and to ſettle,a laſting 
peace between the Chriſtian princes. The proteſtants ſee- 
ing a council opened, quite different from ſuch an one as 
they had required, plainly perceived that no good could 
be expected from it: and their fears, on this occaſion, 
were the greater, ſince, as the kings of England and 
France were then at war, they could not expect aſſiſtance 
from either“? 25 PT Oe 
9. Did not the emperor, and the pope, form a league 
againſt the proteſtants of Germany? 
A. They had done this ſome time; and had agreed 
upon all the articles ; but the emperor thought it prudent 
to defer the ſigning them; in order to have an oppor- 
tunity of declaring, that he did this merely in his o. n 


1 defence. At laſt, he ſent, in June, the cardinal of Trent 
1 to Rome; where the league was ſigned the 26th of the 
2 . fame month. The pope engaged to furniſh, during fix 
5 months, 12, 500 horſe, and 200,000 crowns, for the war 
* in Germany. Farther, he gave the emperor a moiety of 
0 one year's revenue of the benefices in Spain ; with power 
In to alienate, to the value of ioo, ooo crowns in church- 
8 lands. This plainly demonſtrated, that the war in queſtion 
h was a religious one, though the emperor affected to pub- 
_ liſh the direct contrary. Both parties brought their forces 


into the field. I ſhall paſs over the campaigns ; and only 
obſerve, that they ended unhappily for the proteſtants; 
who, being at laſt unable to make any oppoſition ; the em- 
peror took Franckfort, Ulm, and many other towns be- 
longing to the league; by which means he got the money 


neceſſary for the maintenance of his army. Whilſt the 
en, war was carrying on in Germany, the council, in Trent, 
med vVere very flow in their proceedings. There were but very 
her. few members, and theſe wholly dependant on the legates, 
tto WE who themſelves did not dare to take the leaſt ſtep, with- 
3 out firſt receiving orders from Rome. But it was the pope's 
18191 | OL 8 | LO | 


intereſt 


* Rapin, Vol. i. p. 843. 
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intereſt to procraſtinate matters: he thereby hoping that 
time would, at laſt, favour him with an opportunity, 


either to diſſolve the council, or remove it to /zaly. Thus 
the council was no more than an empty name, which the 


emperor and the pope made uſe of, merely to ſerve their 
own private ends; and to raiſe a miſt before people's 
eyes*. In 1547, the pope ordered the council to be re- 
moved to Bologna, upon the feigned pretence, that the 
plague was in Trent +. In1551, the ſtate of the emperor's 
affairs was changed in Germany, at a time when he leaſt 
ſuſpected it. Maurice, elector of Saxony, quartered his 


army in ſome popiſh territories, which he put under 


heavy contributions. The council being removed back 


to Trent, was opened again in May 1551 : but a quar- 


rel, between the pope and the king of France, inter- 
rupting the ſeſſions, they were renewed in September : and 
though Henry II. proteſted againſt the council, the legates 
continued it; and decided many points which are foreign 
to our purpoſe 1. This council ended in 1563; after 
having been carried on, with ſome intermiſſions, from the 
year 1545. This was the laſt general council, ever held. 
The pretence for calling it, was for a reformation in the 
church ; but this was all a maſk ; the pope having no 
other view, than to eſtabliſh the Romiſh doctrines, and to 
confirm his uſurpations both over the clergy and the laity. 
Q. In what light are we to conſider Luther? 
A. Hiſtory does not furniſh more ſurpriſing actions, 
than thoſe performed by him: for that a mere friar ſhould 
have been able to ſtrike popery fo violent a blow, as that 
ſuch another would have quite overturned the church of 


Rome, is what cannot be enough admired ||. It is certain 
that he poſſeſſed many ſhining qualities; whence his ene- 


mies {landered him the more ; they having propagated tne 
moſt improbable falſities concerning him. Some were fo 
beld as to declare, that he ſprung from the embraces 0 


his mother, with an incubus. An Italian author ſup- - 
poſes, in a poem, that Luther ſprang from Megæra, one 


of the furies ; and that he was ſent from hell into Germany. 
| | | Others 


* Rapin, Vol. i. page 845. + Idem, Vol. ii. page 11. 
dem, page 24. || General Difionary, hiſtorical and crt- 
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Others charge him with having confeſſed, that, after he 
had ſtiuggled ten years with his conſcience; he, at laſt, 
had baniſhed it from his mind, and was become an atheiſt. 
Others, that Luther uſed frequently to ſay, that he would 
give up his ſhare of paradiſe, provided God would permit 
him to paſs an hundred years, delightfully, in this world. 

Some were ſo impudent, as to aſſert, that he denied the 
immortality of the ſoul, They add, that he entertained 
| low and carnal ideas, with regard to paradiſe : that he 
compoſed hymns in honour of drunkenneſs : that he had 
vented a thouſand blaſphemous expreſlions againft the 
ſcriptures, and particularly againſt Meſes. His enemies 
ſtop not hete; but charge him, with declaring that he 
did not believe a word of what he preached “. —But all 
theſe are infamous ſlanders, as was obſerved, raiſed by the 
papiſts, who deteſted him for the violent blow he had 
given to the papal ſee; and to the groſs errors, and cruel 
practices of the church of Rome. 3% Ont pdf eng 
9. Was not the reformation, brought about by Luther, 

a very ſurprizing event? ds wee 
A. It is amazing, that he ſhould have prevailed on fo 
| great a number of ſtates and nations, in a very ſhort ſpace 
ö of time, to relinquiſh the errors of the church of Rome. 
* Wickliff, Fohn Huſs, and ſeveral more, had made the 
. like attempt, but without ſucceſs. Some may obſerve, 

that the reaſon of this was, becauſe circumſtances did not 

conſpire in their favour. They were (would ſuch ſay) 
men of equal merit and abilities with Luther ; but they 
tried to cure the diſtemper beſore it was come to it's criſis ; 
and, as it were, at the increaſe of the moon. Luther, on 
the contrary, attempted a cure in a critical juncture, when 
the malady was arrived at it's height : when it could not 
grow worſe ; and that, according to the uſual courſe of 
things, it mult either ceaſe ordiminiſh ; for when things are 
riſen to their higheſt pitch, the uſually begin to deſcend. 

He ſowed during the full moon, at a juncture when the 

wane was going to begin. He had the ſame good luck as 

thoſe medicines ha ve, that are adminiſtred laſt ; and which 
carry away all the glory of the cure ; becauſe they are 
| . hed 5 given, 
* General Dictionary, hiſtorical and critical, Val vil. p. 
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_ giver, when the diſtemper has diſcharged it's whole mg- 
lignity. We may add, that the competition between 
Charles V, and Francis I, was of fatal conſequence on that 
occaſion. —But to all this it may be anſwered, that Luther 
muſt have been endowed with many ſhining talents, to 

bring about ſo ſignal a revolution. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that ſeveral circumſtances were favourable to him. Polite 


literature began to revive among the laity ; at the ſame | 


time that the clergy would not apply themſelves to ſtudy, 
in order to enrich their minds, and to clear them from the 
' ruſt of ignorance. It was very juſtly obſerved, that 


Eraſmus, by his facetious and ſatyrical ſtrokes, prepared 


the way for Luther. He was his St. Fohn Baptiſt. A 
Romiſh doctor (Simon Fontain) obſerves, (pleaſantly 
enough, though writ in a {ſerious view) that Eraſmus did 
more miſchief, occaſionally, than Luther: the latter hay- 
ing only opened the door wider, after Eraſmus had picked 
\ the lock, and half opened it.“ Some perſons have been 
ſo weak, as to aſcribe the revolution brought about, by 
| Luther, to a certain poſition of the ſtars 
| 9. Did not Charles V. behave very generouſly towards 
,,,, 7 ESE Mb amy 
4. The Spaniards being very urgent with him, to de- 
moliſn Luther's monument; and to cauſe his bones to be 
dug up and burnt ; the emperor prudently replied, | 
have no further diſpute with Luther ; and he, hence- 
forward, will be ſubje& to another judge, whole juriſdic- 
tion I muſt not uſurp. Know that I make war, not againſt 
the dead, but againſt the living, who are ſtill in arms 
againſt me +. Nothing could be more generous and 
| heroic than theſe reflections, It is related that this hap- 
pened, when the troops of that monarch were quartered 
in Wirtemberg, Anno 1557; at which time a ſoldier gave 
| the effigies of Martin Luther, ſtanding in the church of the 
_ caſtle, two ſtabs with his dagger. This offended the em- 
peror ſo much, that he forbid the attempting to demoliſh 


the monument in queſtion, upon pain of death f. 


250, 261. Iden, p. 263. {ldem, ibid. 
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2 Did not the pope take many wrong ſteps, in oppo- 
ſing Luther! to 


A. We may reduce theſe to ſeven. 1ſt. His permitting : 


a quarrel, between Mendicant friars, concerning alms col- 


lected, and on theſe relating to indulgences, to be carried 
on in ſermons, before the common people. 2dly. His op- 


poſing, to Luther, ſome Mendicant triars, who were no 


more than mere declaimers, and trumpets of ſlander. 


z3dly. His not ſilencing the preachers of both parties; and 


his not appointing in their ſtead, learned, prudent and 


peaceable men, who would have inſtructed the people 
without the leaſt contention ; and have excited them to 


peace, and the love gf the goſpel. 4thly. Becauſe neither 
party would make the leaſt conceſſion. 5thly. From the 
cruel behaviour of the Romaniſts, towards the Lutherans, 
at the ſollicitation of ſome Mendicant friars. Gthly. Be- 
cauſe the biſhops of Germany, moſt of whom were military 
men, did not do their duty. y7thly. Becauſe no care was 
taken, to ſoften God's anger by public prayers, and by 
leading à life of true penitence T. However this be, it 
was very happy for a great part of the world that the 
pope took thele wrong ſteps ; ſince to the taking of them, 
we proteſtants owe the light, liberty and ſecuricy, which 
our anceſtors never enjoyed under Romith tyranny; 
which tyranny all thinking men muſt with to ſee extirpated 
from off the face of the earth. _ e 
9. Where was Calvin born? 5 8 
A. At Noyon, in Picardy, Juſy 10, 1509. Being de- 
ſigned for the church, his friends ſoon procured him a 
benefice, in the cathedral of Nayon, and afterwards a 
rectory. But Calvin, being refolved to renounce all 
ſuperſtitious praQices, quitted thoſe perferments; and, 
agreeable to the delires of his father, ſtudied the law, in 
which he made a great progrels ; as he did, at the ſame 
time, in polite literature, divinity, and the Greek language. 
He went to Paris, after his father's death, where he be- 
came acquainted with thoſe who ſecretly favoured the re- 
formation. A ALA ea. out in that city againſt 
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the proteſtants, Calvin was obliged to fly. He after. 
Wards retired to Baſil, and there ſtudied the Hebrew. He 
next went into Itahy, where he was kindly received by the 
dutcheſs of Ferrara, a lady of great piety. He then re. 
turned to France; and having ſettled his private affairs 
Propoled to go to Straſburg or Bafil ; but Providence 
teemed to direct him to Geneva, where he ſettled ; he 
being appointed a preacher, and profeſſor of divinity 
there. The year following (1536) he made the whale 
people ſwear ſolemnly to a body of doctrines, which like. 
wiſe contained a renunciation of popery. And as the te- 
formation of the doctrinal part of religion, had not ha 
much influence upon the morals of the people, which wer 
greatly corrupted ; nor baniſhed the ſpirit of faction that 
divided the chief families of the commonwealth ; Calvin 
alſiſted by the other miniſters, declared, that ſince all ther 
admonitions and warnings had proved unſucceſsful ; the 
could not adminiſter the holy ſacrament, ſo long as thel 
diſorders continued. Upon this refuſal, Calvin, with fone 
other divines, was ordered to leave the city; whereupa 
he retired to Straſburg, and was moſt kindly received ther. 
Here he eſtabliſhed a French church, of which he was a | 
pointed the firlt paſtor ; and was alſo made a profeſſor «i 
divinity. Calvin afterwards aſſiſted as the diets of Vn 
and Natiſbon. In 1541 he returned to Geneva, to the ge 
ſatisfaction of the magiſtrates and people Tr. 
2. What did Calvin on this occaſion ? | 7 
A. He eſtabliſhed a form of church diſcipline, audi 
conſiſtorial juriſditicn ; with the power of reproving, wh 
inflicting all kinds of canonical puniſhment, fo far a: «A 
communication excluſive. This was greatly difliked Wl 
ſeveral perſons; they ſaying, that the papal tyranny wo 
ſoon be revived. However, the deſig1 was effected; 
this new canon paſſed into a law, in an aſſembly of 
whole people, held November 20, 1541: at which wlll 
both clergy and laity promited ſolemnly, to confornall 
it for ever. The inflexible ſtri@nels with which Cal 
_ aſſerted, on all occaſions, the rights of his confi 
crew upon him the hatred ot a conſiderable nume! X 
Che | | p< 
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people; and ſometimes cauſed great tumults in the city. 
One would ſcarce believe, were there not the moſt indi- 


putable proofs of it, that, amidſt all theſe diſturbances of 
the commonwealth, Ca/vin could find time to beſtow ſa 


te· | 

ns, much care, as he did, on the foreign churches in England, 
Ce Germany, France and Peland; and write ſo many books, 

he and ſuch a muititude of letters. He did more by his pen, 
ty than by his preſence. He always led an active life; having 
ole generally his pen in hand, even when confined by ſickneſs 
ike- to his bed. Helived in uninterrupted labours, which tis 
e- zeal for the general good of the churches had induced 
had him to ſuſtain, till the 27th of May 1564. He was a man 
were on whom heaven had beſtowed the moſt diſtinguiſhed ta- 


lents; he having a great genius, a ſound judgment, and a 
happy memory. As a writer, he was judicious, eloquent, 
and indefatigable. He poſſeſſed a great compaſs ot learn- 
ing: and was fired with the warmeſt zeal for truth. A 
heavy charge was levelled againſt him, becauſe he ac- 


fone i cuſed the popes and cardinals of ridiculing the Chiiltian 
up religion r. 155 3 Ts Or eu | 

ther (RS 2. Hove not many grave authors, of the firſt reputa- 

a3 tion, inveighed againſt the diſſoluteneſs of the court of 
lor d Rome ? | 5 Ts „ 


A. Yes; and among others, the celebrated Petrus 
Ca ſtellanus, great almoner of France. The corruption of 
worals, which he faw in that court, ſcandalized him to 
uch a degree; that even, many years afterwards, he 


could not ſpeak of it, without ſhewing the utmoſt con- 
ng, u ccrn. He went fo far as to believe, that, in Rome, reli- 
rag gion was nothing but a mere raree-ſhow ; framed merely - 
ked| to impoſe upon mankind, and to keep up the papal autho- 


wo "icy. 1 remember, (lays the author of Caftellanus's 


dz life) that ſometimes when he deſcribed the lewdueſs, the 
y off avaiice, and extortions of the popes ; the haughtineſs of 
ich i the cardinals, and their contempt tor religion; the luxury, 
om indolence, trade, ſimony, and other crimes of the courtiers 
\ Cal of Rome; with the reſt of the diforders obſerved by him 
of oo 12 chat city; he uſed to fly into ſuch a paſſion, and would 
ub" >< fired with fuch ſtrong indignation ; that not only his 


2 „„ faces. 
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face, but even the ſeveral motions, and the whole frame 
of his body were altered. He often uſed to tell me ; that 
he was firmly perſuaded the popes of Rome, and the pre. 
lates, (men guilty of the moſt heinous crimes) did not 
_ truly, and from their hearts, believe in Chriſt: but that all 


their religious performances were nothing but pageantry, 


artfully contrived to impoſe upon the world, and to keep 
up their authority *. Eraſmus ſays ꝶ;ñ theſe ears of mine 
have heard, in Rome, tbe moſt horrid blaſphemies vented 
againſt Chriſt, and againſt his apoſtles, by perſons who did 
this with impunity. Other people have been preſent on 
thoſe occaſions. I was there acquainted with ſeveral peo- 
ple, who declared that they themſelves had heard ſome 
prieſts of the pope's palace utter the moſt horrid things, 
in the very maſs; and with ſo loud a voice, that they were 
overheard by many. i Ce 6s 
©. Did not Calvin ſhow a great contempt for riches ? 
A, Thal a man, who had acquired ſo high a reputation, 
and ſuch great authority, ſhould yet have no more thanan 
hundred crowns per annum falary, and refuſe to accept of 
more: and that, after having lived, with the utmoſt ſruga- 
lity and temperance, till the age of about fifty-five ; he ſhould 
leave but three hundred crowns to his heirs, including his 
library, which ſold very well: theſe things, I ſay, ſpeak 
an heroic ſpirit which muſt ſtrike all minds, except thoſe 
of a groveling, inſenſible turn. This is one of the nobleſt 
victories that virtue and an exalted ſoul can gain over na- 
ture; even in a miniſter of the church of Chriſt. Calvin 
had imitators, with regard to his activity, his zeal and his 
love for thoſe of the ſame opinion with himſelf : ſuch 
employ their tongues, their pens, and their ſollicitations 
for the eſtabliſhment of God's kingdom ; but they do not 
jorget themſelves; and are, to ſpeak in general, a proof, 
that the church is a tender parent, in whoſe ſervice no one 
is a loſer. They veriſy St. Paul's aſſertion, that godlinels 


has promiſe of the life now, and of that which is to come. | 


In a word, heaven pours forth its bleſſings ſo abundantly, 
upon the diligence with which they apply to their domeſ- 
tic affairs; that we ſee them enjoy conſiderable penſions, 

= | . 5 an 
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done, had they had as much intereſt as he.“ 
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and leave large eſtates to their heirs. In a word, a laſt 


will, ſuch as that of Calvin; a like ſpirit of diſintereſted- 
neſs is a very rare thing; and may make thoſe cry out, 
who turn their eye to the antient philoſophers of Greece, 
Non inveni tantam fidem in Iſrael - (that is, i have not found 


ſo great faith, no not in 1/rael.) When he took leave of 


his friends at Straſburg, to go to Geneva; they would fain 
have continued him his freedom, as a citizen, and the in- 
come of his prebend : but he reſuſed the income, and 
only accepted of the firſt offer. Calvin brought one or 
his brothers to Geneva, but had no thoughts of procuring 

him an honourable eſtabliſhment, as others would have 


D. Did not Caiwin write a little work concerning re- 


Filet i 


A. It was publiſhed, in French. Anno 1 564, and writ by 
way of advice. He therein ſhows, that it would be of 
great advantage, to draw up an inventory of all the 


| lelicks, which are ſo highly valued by the papitts, in 


France, Italy, Germany, and other countries. He alſo ſets 
forth, not only the various abuſes, and the idolatry to 


which they give rife ; but likewiſe the glaring lives of 


the prieſts, who all pretend to have the fame thing, in 
different churches, cities, and countries. Calvin has not 
ſpecified all the relicks, but only quoted many inſtances, 

and of ſuch things as cannot be denied. But he intended 

to have enlarged his book, could he have procured a par- 

ticular account of ſuch relicks, from the countries above 
mentioned, and which abound with them. And, indeed, 
he uſed ſometimes to rebuke his friends, (but in a pleaſant. 

way) for their not procuring him more ample accounts of 
ſuch trumpery. However, little is to be expected (praiſed 
be God l) in that particular, from France; for the war + has 
furniſhed ſo many opportunities, of breaking down and 
deſtroying this fort of rubbiſh; that now, nothing more 
remains to be done, than for us to pray to God, that he 
would be pleaſed to take away whatever may ſlill be left 
dy a method leſs injurious to mankind t. 
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* Beza's Life of Calvin. _ + About Anno 1546. 
t Beza's Preface to Calvins Commentary on Jeſpua. 


of them, either in France, or any other country: and that 
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Q. Who was Zuinglius? „55 
HA. A canon of the church of Zurich, in Switzerland. 
In the year 1519, he began to oppoſe the church of Rome ; 
declaring againſt the maſs, images, the invocation of 
ſaints, Sc. and made fo great a number of diſciples, that 
the maſs was aboliſhed in 1526, by the ſenate at Zurich, 
and two years after, at Bern. But the ditputes between 
 Zuinglius and Calvin, with regard to the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper, (the Lutherans holding conſubſtantiation; 
and the Zuinglians denying the elements to be any more 
than bare figns of the body and blood of Chriſt) was a 
great hindrance to the progreſs of the reformation *, 
Luther and Zuinglius met, in order to reconcile, if poſſi- 
ble, their doctrines; but to no purpoſe : the breach grew 
wider between them; and their reſpective diſciples, from 
wvhenceforward, became mortal enemies one to another, 
alvin added ſeveral new opinions to the doctrines preached 
by Zuinglius, ſuch as predeſtination, free-will, &c. which 
made the two parties irreconcileable, It was obſerved, 
that Ca win s doctrines ſpread faſter and farther than thoſe 
of Luther; eſpecially in France, Scotland, the Netherlands 
and ſome other parts of Germany : while the kingdoms of 
Denmark, Sweden, and other parts of Germany, adhered to 
Luther's doctrine. It is ſaid, that the Lutherans, to ſhow 
their inſuperable averſion to the Calwviniſis, have hung 
up, in one frame, in the great church at Leip/ich, the pic- 
tures of the devil, Ignatius Leyola, and John Calvin; with 
the following inſcription ; The three great enemies of Chriſt, 
and of the Chriſtian religion.—Should any one think that 
there is wit in the above picture, it cannot be ſaid that there 
is piety : and all ſuch ſatyrs are abhorrent from the true 
#pirit of religion.—It is ſaid that the Cal/vinifts, are equally 
laviſh of reproachful and reviling expreſſions. It is com- 
puted, that the Calwiniſts get ground of the Lutherans in 
Germany ; they being ſupported by the court of Pruſſa, 
which is attached to Calvin ; and the ſtates general, 
though they tolerate all religions, encourage Calviniſn 
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A. In Nowember 1533, ſome anabaptiſts having retired 
to that city, were received by the inhabitants, without the 
privity "4 the magiitrates. The reaſon of their ſettling 
here was, becauſe the reſormation had been introduced 
into it, of which Bernard Rotman was the chief author; 
though he afterwards joined with the anabaptiſts of 
Munſter. The laſt mentioned growing very contemptible, 
upon their having refuſed to hold a conference with ſome 
Heſſian divines, were reſolved to take other meaſures. 
Hcreupon, one of theſe anabaptiſts ran about the ſtreets, 
as though he had been inſpired, crying out ; © Repeat, 
an! be baptized, that the anger of God may not fall 
« upon you!“ The mob aſſembling, all who had received 
a ſecond baptiſm, ran alſo into the ſtreets, and made the 
ſame outcry. Many people joined the anabaptiſts, out ot 
mere ſimplicity z dreading the anger of heaven, with 
which they were threatencd ; and others, becauſe they 
were afraid of being plundered. In two months, the 
anabaptiſts were increaſed to ſome thouſands ; and the 
magiſtrates, having iſſued a proclamation againſt them, 
they took up arms, and poſſeſſed themſelves. of the 
market-place; whilſt the citizens poſted themſelves in 
| another quarter of the town. They faced one another 
during three days; and at laft, it was agreed that each 
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ng party ſhould lay down their arms; ſhould liye in peace, 
c- and tolerate each other, notwithſtanding their different 
ith opinions in religious matters. But the anabaptiſts, fearing 
if, an attack in the night, whilſt unarmed ; ſent letters, pri- 
nat vately, to their adberents. Thoſe letters imported, that 
erg a prophet, ſent from God, was arrived at Munfer ; that 
rue he foretald wonderſul events; and taught men how they” 
ally might obtain falvation. The anabaptiſts added, that if 
m- their friends came and joined them, they ſhould be in want 
15 1 of nothing; ſhould be well. rewarded. for their loſſes; 
la, and that the beſt thing they could do, would be, to 
ral, leave their wives and children, and repair forthwith to 


Munſter *. | ow 


What happened thereupon 2? LIES LS 

5 * Gerard Brant's Hiſtory of the Reformation, Ac. Vol, 
pi. 41, 42. See alſo Joan. Sleidani, Commentar. p. 
248, & ſeg. Francofurti, 1610. 8j .'. FT 
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A. By this means, they were re-inforced by ſuch great 
numbers; eſpecially of thoſe who had nothing to loſe; 


that they ſoon found themſelves ſtronger than the inhabi- 
tants of the town. They then raiſed another tumult, 


crying aloud in the ſtreets: Get ye gone, (wicked 


emen !) if ye will eſcape entire deſtruction: for all who 


** refuſe to be re-baptized, ſhall be killed.” The clergy 


and citizens left the town ; upon which the anabaptilts 
took poſſeſſion of it. This happened about Ler?, 1534. 
 Febn Maithiſon, a baker of Haerlem, and Fobn Bolken- 


fon + of Leyden, were the chief authors of this tumult: 
to whom were aſſociated Bernard Knipperduling, Bernard 


Notman, Jacob Van Kampen, end John Van Geelen. The 


anabaptiſts plundered the churches, and the houſes of thoſe 


who had abandoned the town; and burnt all kinds of 


books, the Bible excepted. Not long after, the town wasbe- 


teged by the biſhop. Jon Matihiſon, the pretended Enoch, 


or ſecond witneſs, was killed in a fally. fohn Bolkenſon ran 
ſtark naked through the ſtreets, pretending to be moved 


by the ſpirit of God; and he appointed twelve judges, to 


govern the new tribes of I/rael. He declared, at the 
ſame time, that it was lawful for a man to have more 
than one wife ; and immediately he himſelf married three. 
Some of his followers being convinced that he was an im- 
poſtor, formed a conſpiracy againſt him; which being 


diſcovered, fifty-one perſons were maſſacred by Knipper- 


doling. who ſerved as his executioner. The anabaptiſts 
ravithed all the maidens above fourteen years old. Bolken- 
fon aſſumed the title of king of Sion; and ſent forth above 
twenty apoſtles, moſt of whom were apprehended, and 
ſentenced to die. The anabaptiſts publiſhed, during the 
ſiege, a book entitled, The Work of the Reſtoration ; in 


which they affirmed, that Chriſt would ſet up a kingdom, 


where the ele thould reign, and all the wicked be de- 
ftroyed. Polygamy was approved. The mock king of 
Sion married ten young maidens, beſides Matthiſon's wi- 
dow, whom he proclaimed as his queen; and ordered a 
crown of gold to be put upon her head t. O moſt _ 

| „„ | | auhule 


+ Said to be a taylor, and cit called, Jobn of Leyd- 
en. See Sleidani Commentar. p. 250. f Gerard Brandt, 


Vol. i. p. 42, 43. 
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abuſe of religion! The ſame year the anabaptiſts com- 
mitted great outrages in Holland, whither Bollenſon ſent: 
his diſciples 1. e AE es 8 . 

9. How did theſe troubles end? TP 

A. Bolkenſon, being ſtill poſſeſſed of his imaginary: 
throne of Munſter, fancied that God had given him the 
three towns of . Amſterdam, Deventer and Weſel; upon 
which he lent Jacob Van Kampen to Amſterdam ; and ap- 
pointed him biſhop of that city. There the anabaptiſts raiſ- 
ed a great inſutrection, as alſo in ſcme other places in Hol- 
land. but were afterwards cruſhed, and many put to death; 
and among the reſt Boſken/on's biſhop. The pretended 
king of Munſter having advice of theſe things, was quite 
diſheartened. Munſter was afterwards taken by it's true 
= biſhop, May 28, 1535, by the aſſiſtance of an anabaptiſt, 
who went over to the beſtegers. The king was appre- 
hended, and January 23, of the ſucceeding year, his fleſh. 
vas torn off with red hot pincers for the ſpace of an 
hour; aſter which his heart was run through with a dag- 

| ger .it is evident that the above anabaptitts were abo- 
| minable, mad wretches: but we mult not confound them 
with thoſe of the pteſent age, who, (to ſpeak in general) 
are peaceable men, laval ſubjects, lovers of virtue, and. 
enemies to enthuſiaſm || | e . py 

9. How are the proteſtants of Hungary treated? _ 

A. They live entirely at the mercy of the emperor; 
and have nothing to depend on but the interceſſion of the 
princes, of their communion, to him, in their favour ;; 
he uling them with greater ſevericy than the grand ſig- 
nor. For ſo great is the cruelty of the Roman catho-- 
licks, wherever they govern, that they will not permit 
Chriſtians, of any other perſuaſion, to live among them; 
8 whereas the grand ſignor allows liberty of conſcience to 
all: he requiring no more, fiom ſuch of his ſubjects as 
are not of the eſtabliſhed. religion, than a trifling tax, 
vhich is ſcarce felt. There have been ſeveral inſurrecti- 
ons in Tranſilvania, where are many proteſtants; owing 

chiefly to the great ſeverities exerciſed by the papiſts on 

| N55 e 


+ Gerard Brandt, Vol. i. p. 42, 43. t Idem p. 44, 
0 50. ||. This-is Gerard Brandts obſervation. 
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them. In 1669, the emperor trampled ſo grievouſly gy 
the rights, both civil and religious, of the Hungarian, 
that they made an offer of their country, to the grand 
ſignot; in order to obtain his protection, againſt his Im- 
-Peria! majeſty. But the Tur being then taken up with 
the ſiege of Candia, neglected the propoſal; fo that the 
Hungarians were left to deſend themſelves, as well ay 
they could, againſt their enraged ſovereign. And, in- 
deed they were grown ſo formidable, that the emperor 
thought it neceſſary to fend, in 1671, the duke of Lor- 
£471 againſt them, at the head of a powerful army, who 
made a great havock of the proteſtants, and took ſome of 
their chiefs priſoners, who were beheaded. Afterwards 
the emperor, in order to root out at once, from Hungary, 
the proteiiant religion; appointed over them, as gover- 
Nors and judges, the rao{t bigotted papiſts, who exerciſed 
All kinds of cruelty on the miſerable inhabitants. This 
forced many of them to fly into the dominions of the 
grand ſignor, and again implore his aſſiſtance. However, 
ths emperor, being ſoon made ſenſible of the pernicious 
conſequences of ſuch ſeverities, commanded his miniſters 
to act with greater moderation. VP 
Q. Were there not, ſome years ſince, great diſturban- 
Tes in the Palatinate, on account of religion? 5 
A. This aroſe from the following cauſe. The great 
church of the Holy Ghoſt at Heidelberg, bad, for many 
peats, been ſhared by both Calviniſts and Roman catho- 
licks; the latter celebrating maſs in the choir ; and the 
former performing divine ſervice in the nave or body of 
the church, But the elector alledging, that as this city 
was the place of his eſidence, divine ſervice ought to be 
performed in the p:incipal church, according to the 1ites 
of that religion only, of which he was a member; forbid 
the proteftants to zdmiat er divine ſervice in the above- 
ſaid urch; and actually put the papiſts in poſſeſſion of 
the whole Hereupon the Calviniſis applied for redrels 
to the proteiiant powers; which exaſperated the electot 
vo ſuch a degree, that he ſuppreſt the Heidelberg cate- 
chiim. he prote tant poweis then agreed, unanimouſly, 
to demand ſatisfaction tor this infringement of the tieaty 
of #*/{pholia, which ehabliſhed the reformed religion id 
thoſe places where it was profeſſed: and the Sous 
real 


| Roman catholicks. Jo 5 8 
2. What more grievances were mentioned? 


utage of thoſe of the reformed religion in the Palatinate, . 
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Great-Britain, Pruſſia, Holland, &c. ſent miniſters, to the 
Palatine court, to repreſent the injuſtice of thoſe pro- 
ceedings. Many diſputes were held, between the mini- 
ſters of the foreign powers above mentioned, and thoſe of 
the eleQtor ; during which an accident happened, that 
alarmed the proteſtants afreſh. The coach of the Dutch 


miniſter, ſtanding before the door of the reſident of Heſſe 
as the hoſt was carrying along to a ſick perſon; the 


guards, who attended the hoſt, forced the coachman to 
come down and kneel: and at the ſame time, military 
executions were ordered againſt all ſhoe-makers, who 
ſhould refuſe to contribute to the maſſes of St. Criſpin 
beſides which the proteſtants were forbid working on po- 


piſh holidays, even in harveſt time, under great penalties, 


and ſome minilters were turned out of their churches, 
upon pretence of their having been founded, and built by 


A. A multitude of others, the detail of which would 
be tedious. I ſhall only obſerve, that mpg mw 


almoſt all the inhabitants of the Palatinate are proteſ- 


rants; and endeavour to bring up their children in the = 


liberal arts and ſciences, in order to qualify them for em- 


ployments: and, by the edit of Hall, are aſſured that 
they ſhall not be excluded. from preferment, on account 
of their religion: nevertheleſs, the moſt inconſiderable 

places are reiuſed them, Hill they turn Roman catholicks; 
or till marrying wives of that religion, they promiſe to: 
bring up their children in the popiſh faith.—On this ill 


the proteſtant powers threatened to treat their Roman 
catholick ſubjects with the like ſeverity :. upon which the 
clector, at lait, left the body of the church of the Holy 
Gioſt to the proteſtants, and reſtored the Heidelberg 
catechiſm : declaring likewiſe that no perſon: ſhould be 
moleſted, in the ſtreets, for not kneeling where the hoſt 
ba by. But then the elector, to ſhew his reſentment 
again che Heidelbergers, who had, in ſome meaſure ex- 
torted thoſe conceitons from him, declared his intention. 
9 abandoning that city, and of removing to Manheim, 
with al the courts of juſtice. Accordingly he laid the 
fouulation of a new palace there, which is fince finiſhed, 
and become the place of his uſual reſidence; which has 

5 greatly 
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greatly impoveriſhed the city of Heidelberg. Such are 
the vindictive effects of popery, which it is evident would 
have been far more violent, had this been in the power 
of the eleQor. However, even theſe ſeverities forced a 
multitude of the Palatines to leave their native country; 
and many of them came into England, and à confidera- 
ble number of them ſettled likewiſe in Ireland, in the late 
queen Anne's time, and met with a moſt indulgent recep- 
tion. : „ EF 2 be ES L | 
9. When were the Saltzburghers forced from their 
native Saustty ß e 
A. In 1732. Above 30,000 of them were, contrary 
to the treaty of Weſtphalia, forcibly driven from their 
native country, in the depth of winter ; without clothes 
to cover them, or proviſions for their journey: they not 
being permitted to carry away their effects. Yet, with 
undaunted chriſtian courage, did theſe miſerable emig- 
Tants quit their native country, and their all, to ſeek for 


a ſhelter, which they happily found among proteſtant 


ſtrangers. To this they ſubmitted with the utmoſt chear- 
fulneſs rather than be debarred the free exerciſe of their 
religion; or yield to papal ſuperſtition and idolatry. As 
they looked for a city which hath foundations, whoſe 
maker and builder is God: ſo they now ſojourn, with 
_ alacrity, in ſtrange countries T. The violent perſecution, 
at Thorn, will never be forgot. — Heaven preſerve this 
iſland from popery, and it's attendant horrors! 


I Account of the ſufferings 1 the perſecuted Proteſlants, 
in the Archbiſboprick of Saltzburg. London, 1733- 
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{ls n'0 Ti * 
Eſtabliſnment of the United Provinces. 


2 * MN O what was owing the riſe of the 8 
* M General, or the United Provinces? | 
: * A. To tyranny and oppreſſion. Theſe 
ae) provinces, (ſeven in number) had formed 
one country, as it were with the other 
ten provinces ; all which were called the Netherlands or 
Low-Countries, from their ſituation. Theſe ſeventeen pro- 
rinces, after being ſubject, like other fublunary things, to- 
a Ya- 
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a variety of changes, came, at laſt, to be-governed by 


the dukes of Burgundy; (the Netherlands being then con- 
ſidered as part of that dukedom ;) and afterwards by the 
kings of Spain; by which means they defcended to the 


renowned emperor Charles V. The above monarch, 


born in the Low-Countries, was of a gentle and generous 


diſpoſition; and naturally kind to his countrymen, whoſe _ 
language and cuſtoms he always uſed when reſiding 
among them. He alſo had raiſed all their great men to 
the employments of his court, his government, and his 
_ armies, throughout the ſeveral parts of his wide-extended 
dominions; a circumſtance which naturally endeared him 
ſtill more te this people; ſo that upon his reſigning the 
crown and bequeathing to his ſon Philip II, king of Spain, 
the ſeventeen provinces ; the latter prince found this part 
of his ſubjeQs very peaceable and loyal. 


2. When did Philip II. aſcend the throne? 


A. In 1555. Having carried on war, againſt France, 
with various ſucceſs, a peace was at laſt concluded at 


 Cambray. The king then reſolved to return to Spain; 
and leave, to another perſon, the government of the- 
| Netherlands, which, till the reign of Charles V, his fa- 
ther, had always been the conſtant ſeat of their princes ; 


and thus had ſhared the preſence of that ' great emperor 
with the reſt of his dominions. But -Phz/is II, who was 
a Spaniard, retaining, either from the climate or educati- 


on of that country. the gravity and ſeverity of the peo- 


ple, which the Nenings termed reſervedneſs or pride; 
beftowing the employments of his houſhold on the Spari-- 


ards; honouring them with his confidence; and introdu- 
eing their cuſtoms, habits, and language into the court 


of Flanders: add to this, his keeping up, aſter, a peace 
was concluded, the ' Spaniſh and Italian forces, which 


had been ſent for into the Netherlands, to protect them 
againſt the French; and ſtill demanding ſupplies from the 


States, which the war, indeed, had before made neceſ- 
fary ; for theſe ſeveral reaſons Phi/ip grew- no longer to 
be loved, but began to be feared, by the inhabitants of 
0% % Piet ĩ Re RE 
Did he pay any regard to the diſcontent of the 
Fins gg, e Pe Ub RS 
1 | A. Being 


A. Being at the head of fuck mighty dominions, and 


ria, to regard the grievances of ſo ſmall a country; nor 


bigheſt joy to the inhabitants in general. 
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meditating a ſtill greater empire, he did not think it con- 
ſiſtent with the pomp and grandeur of the houſe of Au- 


to be reſtrained by its antient form of government. He 
therefore, at his ſetting out for Spain, and leaving his 
natural ſiſter the dutcheſs of Parma, governeſs of the 
Netherlands, (aſſiſted by Granvelle, or Granville, a Bur- 


_ gundian of mean birth, but of great parts; and who roſe 


to the purple) bid her continue the foreign troops, and 


demand money from the States, for their maintenance. 


He allo ordered her to eſtabliſh the fourteen biſhopricks, 


which he had agreed, with the Roman pontiffs, to add to 5 


the three: that had been antiently in the Low Countries: 


alſo to revive the edicts of Charles V. againſt Luther; 
and by this means to make way for the bloody inquiſition. 
as received in Spain. The execution of thele ſeveral or- 


ders, ſowed the firſt feeds of diſcontent in the minds of 
the Flemings. The hatred which they bore to the Ha- 
niards ; the infolence of thoſe troops; with the charge 


of their maintenance; made the inhabitants, in general, 
to conſider them as the inſtruments of their ſlavery and 
oppreſſion and not as their defenders; they not needing 


any, as they then enjoyed a general peace. It was on 
this article, therefore, that the States began their com- 
plaints, with the general conſent of all the nobles, both 
of town and country. But finding no redreſs, the States 
firſt refuſed to raiſe any more monies, either to pay the 
Spaniards, or their own ſtanding forces. The people 


were, by this time, plunged in ſuch deep-deſpair, that 


thoſe of Zealand gave over working at their dikes, and 
let the ſea gain every tide upon the country; declaring 
that they choſe to be devoured by that element, rather 
than by the Spaniſh ſoldiers : ſo that, after many diſputes _ 

and intrigues, between the governeſs and the provinces, 
Philip II. upon her remonſtrances, conſented to the re- 
moval of thoſe forces; a circumſtance which gave the 
9. Lo what was the next conteſt owing?  - 
A. To the erecting of fourteen new biſhopricks : the 
great lords thought this innovation would leſſen their 
| power, 
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wer, fince ſo many freſh members would thereby be 
introduced into the great council. Many of the princiz 
pal nobles were extremely diſguſted, to ſee the Spaniard; 
preferred to the moſt lucrative employments, and influ- 
encing all their counſels. The abbots, out of whoſe 
lands thoſe biſhopricks were to be endowed, declared 
this to be a violent uſurpation upon the rights of the 
church; as alſo on the will of the dead, who had be- 
queathed the lands in queſtion to a particular uſe. The. 
common people murmured at it, as a new engine of op- 
preſſion on their conſciences or liberty, by the ſetting up 
ſo many new ſpiritual courts of judicature; and the ad- 
dition of ſeventeen judges, who were altogether depen- 
dant on the pope or the king. All men inveighed againſt 
this as a violation of his majeſty's oath at his acceſſion; 
he ſwearing to preſerve the church and the laws in the 
fame ſtate he found them. However, the governeſs car- 
ried her point, but not without cauſing an univerſal diſ- 
content. During this interval, a vaſt multitude of pro- 
teſtants, who had been drove by perſecution out of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, fled into the Netherlands, 
as likewiſe a great number ef divines. The admiration at 
their zeal, the high idea entertained of their doctrine and 
piety; compaſſion for their ſufferings; the relation of 
their diſcontents, or the humour of the times; all theſe 
united, gained them, daily, many proſelytes in the Low- 
Countries ; ſome among the nobles; many in the villages 
but moſt in the cities, whoſe trade and riches were great= | 
| ty increaſed by thoſe new inhabitants, who had brought 
their poſſeſſions with them. e 
2. What followed hereupon? 
A. Now was projected the inquiſition, the bare men- 
tion of which created the utmoſt horror in the minds of 
the Flemings; they being told, that their lives, fortunes, 
and reputations would be put in the hands of mercileſs 
| prieſts, who gloried in the rigour and inhumanity of their 
proſecutions ; and who might puniſh any man, merely on 
ſuſpicion, without producing an accuſer, or acquainting 
him with the charge brought againſt him: A great change 
of religion had happened about this time; many of the 
Flemings having left the Romiſh communion ; ſome pro- 
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feſſing the Lutheran doQrine, others that of Calvin, a 
third were anabaptiſts, &c. The Flemings were the more 
terrified at this tribunal, becauſe, in this court, neither 
their privileges, the indulgences of the king, nor the in- 
terceſſion of the grandees, could avail them in any man- 
ner; and they were conſcious that they had taken great, 
though juſt, liberty with their tongues, and thereby were 
become obnoxious to their enemies. However, the pow- 


er of the inquiſition was mitigated by the prudence and 


temper of the governeſs ; at the ſame time that Granville 
ated with extreme rigour. The lords of the provinces 
ſhowed a {pirit of lenity on this occaſion, they protecting 
the people againſt the new and arbitrary attempts of the 
inquiſition ; a court of judicature unknown to all the an- 
tient laws and cuſtoms of the country; for, till it's intro- 
duction, the biſhops had had the fole ſuperintendency in 
religious matters; and, prior to them, the civil magiſ- 
trates. Angry debates ariſing in council, owing chiefly 
to cardinal Granville; the principal lords of that aſſem- 
| bly (anon whom were the prince of Orange, counts. 
Egmont and Horn, the marquis of Berghen, and Moxtip- 
ny) entertained a moſt violent hatred againſt the cardinal, 
which ſpread through all ranks of people; ſo that thoſe 
lords firlt refuſed to come to council, declaring ; that 
they could not bear the fight of a man who reigned abſo- 
lute there, and was the ruin of their country. They af- 
terwards petitioned Philip II, in the name of all the in- 
habitants, to remove him; but this not being done, and 
| the inquiſition ſtill carried on; the people were heated to 
ſo violent a degree, as ſeemed to threaten a general com- 
buſtion in the whole body politick, whenever the ſmalleſt 
(park ſhould break forth in any part of it. However, the 
| Cardinal, upon repeated complaints, was at laft removed, 
upon which the lords returned to council. Ceunt Egmont 
being ſent into Spain, to repreſent the grievances of the 
provinces ; and the king ſoftening the ſeverities of the 
Inquiſition ; all tumult and diſcontent ceaſed ; the lords 
were employed by the governeſs in the council, and in 
the adminiſtration of affairs; and they both obeyed and 
honoured her. Ee 
1 2. Did 


than the glory of God; the grandeur of the king, and the 
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Be Did any thing remarkable happen in 1567 ? 


A. A conference was held at Bayonne, between Cathe- | 
rine queen mother of France, her ſon Charles IX, (then 
very young) and his ſiſter Iſabella, queen of Spain. To 


this conference no other perſon was admitted, except 


duke d Alva, he being ſent thither by Philip II, who ſent 


an apology for his not coming himſelf ; which made this 


interview to be conſidered, as the mere effect of kindneſs 
between the mother and her children. Whether it be 
that mighty reſolutions are ſuſpected, where great ſecrecy 
is obſerved ; or what the prince of Orange affirmed to be 


true, was really fo, vis. that the French and Spaniſh mo- 


narchs agreed to extirpate the proteſtant religion in their 
reſpective dominions, and aſſiſt each other for that horrid 
__ purpoſe; it is certain, that this conference turned upon 

the ſubject of religion; that ſoon after, the governeſs re- 
ceived letters from king Philip, commanding that all he- 
reticks ſhould be put to death; that the emperor's edicts 
or proclamations, and the council of Trent, ſhould be 


publiſhed ; and that the civil powers ſhould give all poſli- 


ble aid to the inquiſition. Theſe things threw the people 
into the utmoſt conſternation ; and this was ſoon ſucceed- 


ed by rage; which appeared in their faces, their words, 
their meetings, and in their libels ; and was greatly heigh- 
tened by. the ſight of ſo many horrid executions, upon a 
religious account. 'The patience of the ſufferers, and the 
compaſſion. of the ſpectators, leſſened the opinion of their 
guilt ; and increaſed the people's abhorrence for the 
puniſhment, as well as a thirſt of revenge, againſt the au- 
thors and adviſers of thoſe cruel proceedings, of whom 


duke Alva was ſuppoſed to be the chief. 


2. When did the people rebel openly? 


A. In 1566, at which period the citizens, in many 
towns, put a ſtop to-executions, and broke open priſons. 


Next enſued a confederacy of the lords, never to permit 


the inquiſition in the Netherlands; as being contrary t0 
all laws, divine and human, and exceeding the barbarities 
practiſed in former ages. The lords of the confederac) 
Proteſted, at the ſame time, that they had no other view 


welfare 


— 
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welfare of the people. This firmneſs of theirs began to 
intimidate the government. Farther, a lord named Bro- 
gerolle, relying on the favour of the people, went, at the 
head of two hundred gentlemen, through all the provin- 
ces quite up to Bruſſels ; and there e petitioned the 
governeſs to aboliſh the inquiſition, together with the ſe- 
veral edicts concerning religion, and demanded new ones. 
he governeſs was obliged to receive their petition 
Vithout ſhowing the leaſt reſentment; when making a re- 
preſentation thereof to the king, he was ſtartled to find 
ſuch obſtructions to his laſt commands, and therefore re- 
ſolved to annul them. But his anſwer (owing poſſibly to 
the uſual dilatorineſs of the Span court) came too late; 
and as all his former conceſſions had loſt their good grace; 
ſo this proved of no effect, and arrived in the Netherlands 
| at a time when they were all in a flame; the populace, 
who were ſtill more exaſperated by ſeveral pamphlets 
| which were writ, roſe in many great towns of Flanders, 
Holland, and Utrecht; after which they fell to plundering 
| churches, and-breaking down images, with a thouſand in- 
dications of barbarous and brutal fury. Although the 
| prince of Orange, and count Egmont, did their utmoſt to 
| appeaſe theſe commotiens, king Philip could never be 
perſuaded but that they were the e fomentors of them; 
| ſo that, finding themſelves ſuſpected, they held various 

conſultations for their own ſafety ; not long after which 
the prince of Orange retired to Germany. All theſe things, 
| together with the eſtabliſhment of conſiſtories and magiſ- 
trates, in every town where the proteſtant religion was 
profeſſed; the public confederacies and diſtinctions; as 
alſo the private contributions raiſed for the common cauſe, 
proved the firſt æra of the revolt of the Low-Countries, 
Anno 1566. e 1 8 
. N How did the nobles and the rich act on this occa- 
en . , 
A. Theſe, though unſatisfied with the government, yet 
feeling the ſad effects, and deteſting the rage of popular 
tumults, as the worſt evil that can befal a ſtate; and ani- 
mated by the arrival of king Philip's conceſſions, began to 
unite their councils and forces with thoſe of the governeſs; 
when they endeavoured, with the moſt loyal vigour, to 


ſuppreſs 
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ſuppreſs the commotions, which ſhook the cities in moſt 
of the provinces. The prince of Orange, and count Eg- 
mont (the former being governor of Hollana and Zealand, 
and the latter of Flanders) were powerful inſtruments 
upon this occaſion; they being greatly beloved, and con- 
fided in, by the people. Afterwards, the government re- 
ducing ſome cities by force of arms; and others ſubmit- 
ting; count Egmont withdrawing from the counſels of the 
confederate lords; the prince of Orange retiring to Ger- 
many, (as was oblerved) Broderode dying ; and king Phi- 
lip's ſudden preparation for a journey into the Netherlands; 
all theſe things joined to the governeſs's prudence and mo- 
deration, reſtored peace, obedience, and tranquillity, 
However, the king did not viſit the Low-Countries, but 
ordered duke d'4lva (wholly againit the advice of the 
dutcheſs) to march thither, at the head oi ten thou and 
veteran [talian and Spaniſh troops, the flower of the ar- 
my, and commanded by the ableſt officers under Charles 
V. or Philip II. Theſe were to aſſiſt the governeſs, in 
putting the laws in execution, and in punithing all the fo- 
mentors of the late ſedition. Arriving towards the cloſe 
of the year 1567, they were re-inforced by two thouſand 
Germans, whom the governeſs had raiſed in the laſt com- 
motions ; and the whole being commanded by ſo old and 
experienced a general as duke Alva, formed ſuch a force 
as greatly terrified the inhabitants of the Netherlands. In- 
mediately upon his arrival, he took counts Egmont and 
Horn into cuſtody, and charged them with being the au- 
thors of the troubles; declaring that all who had joined in 
the late aſſociation, and the pulling down images, wel? 
_ guilty of high-treaton. os | 
+ 9. What happened upon the firſt rumour of the abore- 
mentioned expedition ? „ EE, 
A. The trading people, both in town and country, fe- 
tired in ſuch vaſt numbers out of the provinces ; that in 
few days above an hundred thouſand were withdrawn; 
they carrying off their money and effects; and more welt 
going off daily; ſo violent is the antipathy between the 
merchant and the ſoldier; the former claiming ſecurity W 
der the laws; and the latter pretending that theſe ſhal 
all be ſubj ect to his ſword, But now the governeſs, r 
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duke 4 Alva's firſt action after his arrival, (the ſeizing of 
count Egmont) not to mention the ſuſpected death of 
marquis de Berghen, and Montigny's impriſonment in . 
Spain ; immediately deſired leave of his majeſty to with- 
draw out of the Netherands, which was eafily obtained. 
Upon her departure, duke Alu was appointed gover- 
nor; and inveſted with ſuch powers as had never before 
been granted to any. A council of twelve (called by the 
people T he Council of Blood) was eſtabliſhed, for the trial 
of all crimes committed againſt the king's authority. 
Great numbers were condemned and executed by the ſen- 
E tences of this council, on account of the late inſurrection; 
but more by thoſe of the inquiſition ; contrary to the 
parting adviſe of the ducheſs, and the exclamations of the 
people againſt thoſe illegal courts. The cities and towns 
= were exaſperated at the violation of their charters; the 
people at that of their liberties; and the knights of the 
| Golden Fleece at the infringement of the charters of their 
order, by theſe new and odious courts of judicature. All 
complained, but in vain, at the laying aſide of the ſtates, 
and the bringing in armies. The king was inflexible 4A. 
da was naturally cruel ; the new army fierce, brave, and 
wiſhing that a rebellion might break out in the country ; 
the people were enraged, but awed and without a head; 
all was now ſeizure and proceſs, confiſcation and impri- 
ſonment, blood and horror. The ſmaller branches of diſ- 
= affection were lopping apace ; but the great ones were 
longer in hewing down. Counts Egmont and Horn laſted 
ſeveral months; but at laſt, ſpite of their ſignal ſervice to 


= the king and his ſather ; of their late merit in quieting 
the provinces ; and of the very ſtrong interceſſions made 
ove- for them, they were publickly beheaded in wh pon 
which the people loſt all patience. This cataſtrophe gave 
e. riſe to the commotions which involved Europe in ſo much 
a blood, and loſt Spain a great part of the Netherands. 


9. What happened afterwards ? 3 26h 
= A. The prince of Orange being retired into Germany, 
the © has been hinted, was ſummoned to appear and take his 
trial, for the like crimes with which the others had been 
charged; and upon his refuſing to appear, was condemn- 
pon i ed; proclaimed a traytor ; and bis whole eſtate, which 
duke. Wi po _; +, wan 
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Vas very great, confiſcated to his majeſty's uſe. The 
prince thereupon applied, for redreſs, to thoſe princes 
who were engaged to him, either by alliance, or by their 
common fears of the overgrown power of the houſe of 
Auſtria, He now threw off 


him out of the provinces: all of them exaſperated at duke 


enters Frieſland; invades the ſkirts of Brabant, and te-. 


under the prince of Conde: but after various enterprizes, 
being prevented, by the dexirous conduct of duke Ale 
and the bravery of his veterans, from ſeizing upon ary 
town in Brabant; he, at laſt, was forced to diſband his 
army, and to ietite into Germany. Immediately duke 
d Alva returned in triumph to Bruſſels, and there ordered 


| Lewis of Naſſau ; trampling upon, and inſulting two leſ. 


| | all obedience to duke 4 Alva; 
Taiſed troops; and joined with multitudes who flocked to 


4 Alva's deſpotic and bloody government; and determin- 
ed to revenge count Egmont's death, he having ever been 
the darling of the people. With theſe forces the prince 


ceives ſuccours from the French proteſtants, then in arms 


a ſtatue (offhimſelf) to be caſt out of the cannon taken from 


| 
| 
er ſtatues, repreſenting the two eftates of the Netherland. 
Theſe he ſet up in the citadel built by him in Antwerp, in | 
order to wholly ſubdue that rich, populous, tumultuous | 
city. This ſtatue excited the higheſt indignation in the 
| prope. who were but too ſenſible, that their antient l. 
berties and privileges, were now ſubject to the arbitray WW t 
will, and cruel ſword of a man, who bad ever been con- 
dered as the moſt hitter enemy to their country — The 
Dutch being oppreſſed with taxes, the court of Holland | 
ordered proceſſions to be made in all the towns. The pev- { 
ple were exhorted to repentance, and God was publickl f 
entreated ; to mollify the cruel heart of duke d4fu, 1 
that he might hearken to reaſon and juſtice . he tram} \ 
ling under foot the rights and privileges, of their cout- I 
« try; and reggrding nothing but the king's orders, whic WW = 
he executed with the utmoſt ſeverity *®.” | f. 
9. Did duke 4 4lva continue his cruelties? V 
A. He was not at all affected with rumours, nor tf a 
rified by the menaces of a broken hearted, unarmed pe fi 
e = 3 pee 2 
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ple; but thinking it needleſs to obſerve any meaſures with 
them, he demanded greater pay and reward for his vic- 
torious troops than the ſtates, at the king's requeſt, uſed 
to grant annually: and therefore required a 2. tax to 
be laid, at once, of the hundredth part of all eſtates in 
the Netherlands ; and, for the future, the twentieth of all 
immoveables, and the tenth of all things ſold. The 
ſtates agreed, though with great reluctance, to the firſt; 
but refuſed the other two, on account of the poverty of 
the provinces, and the ruin of trade. They then addreſſed 
the king of Spain, but to no purpoſe. The year was ſpent 
in conteſts ; the ſtates ſometimes behaving with haughtineſs, 
and at other times with humility, towards the governor ;_ 
till the duke, impatient of their delay, cauſed the edict to 


be publiſhed in Bruſſels, without their conſent. But now 


the people refuling to pay, the ſoldiers began to levy 
by force; all the burghers, or towns people ſhut up their 
ſhops; the peaſants came no longer to market ; ſo that 
neither bread nor meat could be bought in the town. This 
bring the duke, he called the ſoldiers to arms ; when he 
ordered ſeveral of the inhabitants, who refuſed payment, 
to be hanged that very night upon their ſign poſts ; which 
ſevere examples could not quiet the people But now, 
whilſt the officers were preparing the executions, news came 
of the taking of the Brill by the Guiſes, or beggars, a 


the province of Holland. 5 
D. Was not duke 4 Alvg moved at this?  _ 
A. Greatly indeed. —He now forefaw the evil con- 


| they were termed ; and of a revolt ſuddenly expected in 


| ſequences thereof. As the ſtubble was dry, and fire vas 
fallen on it; he imagined that it would be injudicious 


in him, ſhould he carry on the cruel tragedy in Brabant, 
whilſt a new fad ſcene was opening in Holland. For this 
reaion, giving over, for the preſent, the affair of the taxes 
and executions, he devoted his whole thoughts how beſt to 
ſtop the enemy who broke in upon him from the ſea; _ 
whence the driit of the deſign, as well as the nature of the. 
armament, were leſs known to him, and ſo the more 
luipected. Upon this loſs of the Brill began the ſecond 
great commotion of the Netherlands, in 1570; and it did 


_not 


by the revolt of moſt of the towns in Holland, Zealand 
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not end but in the loſs of thoſe provinces, out of which 
was framed a new commonwealth. | | 4 


9. Give ſome account of thoſe by whom the Brill was 


taken. 


A. Upon Broderode's delivering a petition to the gover- 
neſs againſt the inquiſition, Sc. as was obſerved ; the 
perſons who attended him being meanly cla 2 Were 
termed, by one of the courtiers, as theyentered the palace, 
Guiſes, or beggars ; a name, though given by accident, or 


out of deriſion, was yet affected by the party as expreſlive 


of humility and diftreſs ; and ever uſed by both fides, to 


_ denote all perſons who diſſented from the church of Rome. 


Vaſt numbers of theſe men, being ſpread over all parts of 


the provinces, by the calamities above mentioned; after 
their firſt ſedition was quelled, remained broken in their 
common counſels ; and, by the cruelty of the inquiſition, 
and the ſeverity of duke 4 Alva, were forced to quit the 
provinces z at leaſt ſuch of them as had hopes or meansof 
ſubſiſting abroad. Many of the poorer tort fled to the 


woods, (which were very thick) in the upper countries, 


where they ſubſiſted upon rapine : and, during the firſt 
deſcent of the prince of Orange, with his troops, very 
much annoyed the ſcattered parties under duke Alva, in 
their march that way. But after that the firſt mentioned 
prince had been forced back into Germany ; count de 


March, an implacable enemy to duke 4 Alva, joining 
with many of the broken troops, who had been leftin 
Frieſland, manned ſome ſmall ſhips, and went to ſea ; and 


ſeized, under the prince of Orange's commiſſion, upon all 
the Spaniſh ſhips which he met with, The above Dutch 
privateers (as they may be called) ſometimes took ſhelter, 


and ſold their prizes in ſome little creek in England, &c. 
though forbid by queen Elizabeth, then at peace with 


Spain ; till at laſt, having acquired conſiderable fortunes 
by this means, they, whether by accident or deſign, | 
landed in the iſland of the Brill; ſtormed that town; 
pulled down the images in the churches ; profeſſed their 
religion openly ; inveighed againſt the taxes and tyranny 


of the Spaniſh government; and were inſtantly followed 


an 
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and Weft-Friefland, which diſclaimed all allegiance to the 
king of Spain, and ſwore fidelity to the prince of Orange, 
It is judged, that one of the greateſt errors in, duke As 
conduct, was his not providing any ſecurity during his four 
years regency, for the ſea-coafts. The revolted towns 
having choſen the prince of Orange for their general; and 
ſworn allegiance to him as the king's ſtadtholder, were 
joined with many privateers from England and France 
ſo that, in four months, they grew to be a fleet of one 
hundred and fifty fail, which rendezvouſed at Fluſhing in 
Zealand; and diſtreſſed the Spaniards more than all the 
forces of the male-contents by land. e 
2. What followed after this? 1 $5715 
A. The prince being returned from Germany with new 
troops; and taking advantage of the fury of the popu- 
lace ; was not ſatisfied with Holland and Zealand, but 
marched up within five leagues of Bruſſels. He now ſeized 
upon Mechlin, with ſuch high acclamations of the people, 
(numberleſs multitudes of whom flocked to him) that the 
- Spaniſh government ſeemed exſpiring in the Netherlands, 
had it not been called back to life by the maſſacre of the 
proteſtants in Paris; which horrid cataſtrophe, contrived 
by joint counſels with king Philip, and perpetrated by a 
Hpaniſb party in the French court, animated duke Alva, 
and diſcouraged the prince of Orange in proportion. By 
this means, the former recovered ſtrength enough to defend 
the heart of the provinces ; and the latter withdrew to 
Holland, which he made the ſeat of the war. This coun- 
try is ſtrong by nature, it being ſeated in, and ſurrounded 
by the waters; but was more ſo by it's then rough inha- 
bitants, who unſoftened by commerce or wealth, were 
little uſed to grants of money and taxes; but elated with 
their antient renown, recorded by the Raman hiſtorians, of 
being obſtinate defenders of their liberties, and hating im- 
placably the Spaniſh name. nh Abs 
Q. In what manner was this hatred inflamed flill more? 
A. By the cruel adminiſtration of duke Alva, or that 
of his ſons ; by the butchery of a great number of innocent 
perſons of both ſexes, upon the taking of Naerden, the 
houſes of which town were fired, and the walls razed : 
and by the deſperate defence made at Haerlem, during ten 
| | Os | | months, 
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miny, and barbarity on both {es ; the very women en- 
liſting themſelves in companies, repairing breaches, giving 


the alarm, and beating up quarters; till all being ſtarved 
out, four hundred burghers were killed in cold blood, 
| after the ſurrender ; beſides many other examples of 


cruelty. Gerard Brandt * ſpeaks of the ſiege of Haerlen 


as follows. The inhabitants defehded themſelves with 
woncerful bravery. Cruelties were exerciſed on both 


ſides. Fhe Spaniards hanged ſome burghers and ſoldiers 


they had taken priſoners: and the beſieged ſet up a gibbet 


upon the ramparts ; where they hanged ſeveral perſons,in 


ſight of the enemy, by way of repriſal. At laſt, that un- 


fortunate town was forced to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
Fuly 13, 1573 ; after having ſuſtained a ſiege, during ſeven 
months, and ftruggled with a dreadtul famine. The $pani- 
ards fatiated their rage upon the ſoldiers and burghers, and 


maſſacred many hundreds of them. They killed ſuch az 
were diſpoſed to confeſs their fins ; and hanged all thoſe 
who refu'ed to go to the confeſſional. About three hundred 
perſons were tied two and two, and thrown into the lake. 
A Lutheran miniſter was hanged ; the miniſter of the town, 
the governor, his lieutenant, and ſome other perſons of 


note, were beheaded. But the Spaniards paid dear for 
this conqueſt ; they loſing about twelve thouſand men, 
who were killed, ſtarved, or died of fickneſs. Many of 


the wounded ſoldiers, being carried to the hoſpital, in 
Amſterdam, cried as they were expiring : O Naerden ! 
O Naerden ! their conſciences upbraiding them with the 


horrid maſſacre of that ill-fated city.—lIt is ſaid, duke 
A Alva uſed to boaſt, that, beſides thoſe who fell, during 


his adminiftration, by the ſword ; he had executed eighteen 
thouſand Flemings & _ : | 


9. What did the people after this? = 
4. It only inflamed them ſtill more, and made their 
hatred to Spain and duke d'Alba incurable. The army 


we are ſpeaking of, broken, and forced to rife from be- 


fore Alcmaer, after a long and fierce ſiege in duke 4 Alvas 


time; and from before Leyden under Leæuis Requeſnes, 


A Ala 


* Gerard Brandl Abridgment, Val. i. p. I 53, 154 
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4Alva's ſucceſſor, (the boors opening the fluices, and 
drowning the country, they bei · z reſolved to annoy the 
Spaniards, though at their own ruin ;) this army, I ſay, 
gave the great turn to affairs in Holland, 
9. Did not the king of Spain wake out of his le- 
thargy ? 0 TS VV Tp” 
# He now was duly ſenſible of the danger, and afraid of 
loſing all the ſeventeen provinces. D'Alba grew tired of 
his government, finding that his barbarous proceedings had 
raiſed a ſpirit, which, being quiet before his arrival in 
Flanders, could not now be laid. Hereupon he was re- 
called, and the war carried on under Leavis Requeſnes; a 
man of a far milder temper ; but he dying ſuddenly, an! 
no ſucceſſor to him having been appointed; the adminiſtra- 
tion devolved, by the cuſtom of the country, upon the 
great council; and this laſted ſome time, by the delay of 
Don John of Auſtria, who was appointed governor, na- 
tural brother to the Spaniſh king. But the prince of 
Orange being vaſtly jealous of Don John, adviſed the 
Flemings not to admit him as their governor. However, 


upon his fubſcribing the pacitication of Ghent, of which 


mention will be made preſently ; and promiſing to fend 
away the Spaniſh ſoldiers, he was received as governor by | 
4 great majority," Es | n 

29, Did the diforders ceaſe during this interval? 

A. They roſe ſtill higher; for, upon the mutiny of 
ſome Spaniſh troops, for want of their pay; and their 
ſeizing upon Aloft, a town near Bruſſels, the people were 
inflamed to rage; the tradeſmen thut their ſhops; the 
peaſants gave over their labour, and all ran to arms. In 
Bruſſel the populace forced into the ſenate, and drew 
from thence all ſuch members as they knew were moſt 
devoted to the Spaniards ; killed every perſon of that 
nation, whom they met with in the ftreets ; and, all in 
general, cried aloud, that foreigners mult be drove out of 
the Netherlands ; and that the ſtates muſt be aſſembled, to 
which the council was iorced to ſubmit. During this in- 
terval, the chiets of the provinces of Brabant, Flanders, 
Artois, Hainault, &c. with thoſe of Holland and Zealand, 
entered into an aſſociation, in November 1577, at Gbent, 
with the prince 0: Orange. This was called, The Paci- 
. = 5 5 fication 
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fication of Ghent. It's principal articles were; © The ex. 
< pulſion of all foreign ſoldiers out of the provinces, 
© the reſtoration of all the antient forms of government; 

band the referring all religious matters, ineach province, 

*© to the provincial eſtates; and that, for the due per- 
“ formance thereof, there ſhould be a perpetual confe. 

e deracy between Holland, Zealand, and the reſt of the 

_ ©© rrovinces.” This forms the firſt period of the trou- 
bles in the Netherlands; they proving to Philip II, that 
neither the moſt ſkilfuł conduct, nor the braveſt armies, 
are able to ſtem the torrent of a ſtubborn, exaſperated peo- 
ple; which is ſure to beat down all things that oppoſeit, 

till it comes to be divided, by art or chance, into different 

channels; or till the ſprings, which fed it, are ſpent, o 

: ary up of themielves; 5 7 ttt Cm es 

- ©. Did the foreign forces leave the country ? 

A. They refuſed to do it, and thereupon were declared 
rebels. Immediately the Spaniſh troops plunder, with 

equal bravery and avarice, ſeveral cities, and Antwerp 

among the reſt. They defend themſelves in many ftrong 
holds, againſt the troops of the States; till the arrivalof 

Don John in Luxemburg; the only city in all the provinces 
wherein he imagined himſelf ſafe, it not joining in the 

deſection of the reſt. The eſtates refuſing to admit him, 

till he had confirmed the pacification of Ghent, by leave 
from the king; Don Fohn, at his entrance upon the ad 
miniſtration, ſent all the foreign troops into Italy. But 
1oon after this new governor, whether he was offended to 
fee himſelf but precariouſly ſuch ; or that he thirſted after 
occaſions of acquiring new fame by a war; or upon ftel 
inſtructions ſent him from Spain ; he took the oppor 
tunity of complimenting queen Mary of Nawarre, up 
| Her journey to Ha, and ſuddenly ſeized upon Namit 

Hlereupon the provinces threw off, for a third time, thel 

| allegiance ; invited the prince of Orange to Bruſſels, whe! 
he was appointed, by the States of Brabant, protector of 
that province, and both fides prepared for war. Duril 

this inteival, Spain was buſy in forming new armies, which 
were aſſembled in Namur and Luxemburg, the only pro 
vinces that continued obedient to that crown. After th 


all agreeing to elect a governor of their own, Matt 
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dignity. PSIG . 8 
= 2. Was not a third party formed, about this time, in 
W the Netherlands ? Ps ends it | 


% they agreed, with the reſt, in their deteſtation of the 


it yet had no inclination to ſhake off their allegiance to his 
3 Spaniſh majeſty, nor to change the eſtabliſhed religion. At 
the head of theſe was the duke of Areſchor, and ſeveral 
t, great men; who were the leſs inclined to a general defec- 
ot WWE tion, out ofenvy of the greatneſs of the prince of Orange; 


he having, by this time, got all poſſible influence and credit 
in the counſels of the confederacy. By the aſſiſtance of 
this party, after the ſudden demiſe of Don Fohn, his ſuc- 


th 1 upon taking upon himſelf the adminiſtration; and it con- 
W ßttributed to open the mighty ſcene of glory and victory, 
0g which won him ſo much renown ; ſtgnalized his govern- 
la ment by a variety of ſieges and battles ; and reduced fo 
ces many provinces to the power of Spain. This duke re- 
the duced the confederates to ſuch great extremities, that they, 
in, finding themſelves an unequal match for the veteran troops, 
ane lately arrived from Spain and Italy, offered to put them 
20 ſelves under the protection of Henry III, of France; who 
Bu refuſing to concern himſelf with this affair, they addreſſed 
dto duke d Alencon, his brother, who complying with their re- 
tet _ repaired immediately to the Netherlands ; and aſ- 
fre WS fumed the government of the confederated ſtates. But 
por- finding great diviſions and miſunderſtandings among the 
pon WS chiefs of the party, who all ſeemed unwilling to be under 
mu. any command, ſaw it would be impoſſible for him to effect 
ther AS any thing of moment; and returning to France, died ſoon 
het after. In 1 584, the United Provinces received a fatal blow 
or d Þy the death of the prince of Orange, who was aſſaſſinated 
uri b Balthazar Gerhard, a Burgundien, in his palace at 
vFhich A Delft 3 upon which the ſtates of Holland made Maurice, 
pi his younger ſon, being ſeventeen years old, their ſtadthol- 
this der. Upon the increaſing of the male-contents above men- 
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the emperor's brother, was invited to accept of that 


4. Theſe were called, The Male Contents, who, though 


Spaniards, and the defence of their liberty and laws; 


ceſſor, the duke of Parma, gained ſtrength and reputation, 
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tioned; and as a diſtinction from thoſe, who, purſuing a 
dle and perillous courſe, were at laſt to join one of the 
— — extremes; 
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extremes; the more northern provinces, aſſembling at 
Uirech!, by their deputies or reprefentatives, Anno 1579, 
framed the alliance ityled, The Union of Utrecht ; and this 
was the original conſtitution of the Republick, ſince 
termed the United Provinces. The prince of Orange would 
fain have united all the ſeventeen provinces of the Nether- 
ans in one confederacy ; but found that this was imprac- 
ticable, becauſe of the difference in religions, and the 
ſactions which prevailed among the chiefs of the party. 
2. What occaſioned this union? YO 
A. The Hyanidrds breaking the pacification of Ghent, 
and their ircth invaſion of ſome towns in Guelderland. It 
was not hereby intended to divide theſe provinces from the 
generality, nor from the pacification in queſtion ; but to 
corrobojate and purſue the deſign of it, by more vigorous 
and united counfels and arms. 
Q. What were the chief articles of this union? 
A. he ſeven provinces unite themſelves together, 
as though they formed but one; and fo as never to be 
ſevered by will, donation, exchange, fale, or - agree- 
ment: each particular province and city, reſerving it's 
__ « ſeyeral privileges, rights, cuſtoms, and ftatutes ; in ad- 
* judging of which, or of any conteſts that may ariſe be- 
e tween any of the provinces; the reſt ſhall concern them- 
« ſelves no farther therein, than merely to endeavour at 
d a a reconciliation. They agree to aſſiſt one another, with 
their lives and fortunes, againſt all aſſaults made on any 
of them; whether upon pretence of royal majeſty; of 
«*« reſtoring the Romiſh religion; or of any other matter, 
All frontier-towns that belong to the union, if old, 
*© ſhall be fortified at the expence of the province in which 
c they are ſituated ; if new, to be built at the charge of 
d the generality. All duties and cuſtoms to be offered, 
every three months, to the higheſt bidder ; and thele 
with the royal income, to be employed for the common 
defence. All inhabitants, from eighteen to ſixty, to be 
« jnliſted and trained within a month. Peace and war not 
to be concluded without the conſent of all the provinces ; 
« but all other caſes, relating to the management of both, 
to be determined by the majority of voices. Any dif- 


<« ferences or conteſts that may ariſe, concerning the former, 
| between 
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ce between the ſeveral provinces, ſhall be ſubmitted to the 
„ ſtadtholder. Neighbouring princes, lords, lands, citie , 
** ſhall be permitted to join the union, by conſent of the 
** ſeveral provinces. With regard to religion, the pro- 

* vinces of Holland and Zealand ſhall act as they may 
therein ſee fitting. The other provinces may regulate 
* themſelves purſuant to the tenor ſettled by arch-duke 
Matthias; or elſe, as they may judge moſt conducive to 
* the peace and happineſs of their reſpective provinces : | 
provided that every one continue free in the exerciſe of 
* his religion; and that no man be examined or enſnared 
on that account, agreeably to the pacthcation of Ghent. 
| © In caſe of any difference ariſing between the province, 
gif it concein one in particular, it ſhall be made up by 
* the reſt ; if it relate to them all, by the ſtadtholders : 
« and in both theſe caſes, ſentence (without appeal or re- 
* viſal) ſhall be pronounced within a month. The States 
to be held as formerly ; and the mint to be regulated in 
« ſuch a manner as ſhall be agreed on by all the provincee. 
« The States to be allowed the interpretation of theſe 
articles; or the ſtadtholders, in caſe of any diſputes 
_ *ariling. "They agree to impriſon any perſon, (without 
allowing any privilege or exemprion) who ſhall act 
* contrary to theſe articles.” This act of union was 
| ſigned Fanwary 23, 1579, by the deputies of Guelderland, 
Zutphen, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and the Omlands of 
Frieze; but the prince of Orange did not ſign it till May 
following ; and with this reſtriction, that the ſuperiority 
and authority of the arch-duke Matthias was not ſuppoſed 
to be thereby leſſened. This union was ſigned, the fame. 
year, by certain other cities and nobles. 5 6 
2. What was the ſtate or condition of the Dutch com- 
monwealth at it's foundation? !!! 8 
A. Exceedingly low, occaſioned by the diverſity of 
men's opinions at that time; by the various views and in- 
eereſts of the ſeveral parties, particularly in the other 
provinces ; and by the mighty preparations which Spain 
was making to cruſh them. For this reaſon they ſtamped, 
on their firſt coin, a ſhip, without fails or oars, ſtrugglii g 
with the waves; and with this motto, Incertum quo fals 
ferant, (Whither it my be driven is uncertain.) The 
| 4 im vetetate 
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nveterate hatred which this people bore to the Spaniſh na 
tion and government, ſeems to have been the chief cauſe 


of the riſe of this new commonwealth. The abhorrence 


of the Spaniſh government, under duke 4 Alva, was ſo 
violent and fo univerſal, that it occaſioned a general re- 


volt in the provinces ; this abhorrence ran through all re- 


ligions, and all ranks of men, as was evident from the 


Tacification of Gente till by the diſſentions of the parties; 
by the mighty power of the Spaniſb monarchy, and by the 
unparallelled conduct and bravery of the duke of Parma; 


this humour, like poiſon in a ſtrong conſtitution, was ex- 
pelled from the heart, (Flanders and Brabant) and the 
reſt of the ten provinces, into the extreme parts ; and the 
body ſaved by the other ſeven being cut off. Aſter this, 


the molt inflamed ſpirits being drove, by the Spani/> arms, 
Into the United Provinces ; or invited thither by the hopes 
of liberty and ſafety; the hatred of Spain became fo vio- 


lent, that the revolters would not only have ſubmitted 


chearſully to any other government, rather than return to 
the former ; but when they, at laſt, ſaw their affairs grown 
deſperate, they once were forminga reſolution to burn theit 
great towns; to drown as much as they could of their 


country; and afterwards to go in queſt of ſome new ſeat 
in the Eaſt-Indies. This they might have effected, had 


they found ſhipping ſufficient ro carry off their great num- 
bers; and had they not been reſtrained by their pity of 
thoſe who, being left behind, would have been expoſed to 


the mercy of an enraged, victorious maſter. 
©. What declaration did queen E/izabeth publiſh, upon 


her reſolving to aſſiſt the States? 


A. Her majeſty declared, that, from time immemorial, 
England and the Netherlands had conſtantly traded toge- 
ther ; and entered into alliances for their mutual advan- 
tage, even when that country was governed by diſtin 


| ſovereigns, and every province had it's particular lord: 


that when they were afterwards all united in the houſe of 


| Burgundy, treaties of amity, and mutual commerce, had 


been . concluded between the kings of England and the 
dukes of Burgundy ; and the ſubjeQs of both powers al- 
ways entertained the greateſt friendſhip and kindneſs for 


cach other; and traded together to their reciprocal ou, 


_— 
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and the enriching of their reſpective countries; till the 


- Spaniards and other foreigners, being introduced into the 
country, contrary to the conſtitution of the government; 


had, in a tyrannical manner, without the leaſt colour of 


law or juſtice, baniſhed, murthered, or deſtroyed the no- 
bility and principal inhabitants. And though it was at 
firſt pretended, that theſe perſecutions aroſe from a zeal 
for the Romiſh religion; yet neither the catholicks, nor 
even churchmen, had been ſpared : That count Egmont 


particularly, a gentleman well affected to the popiſh reli. 
gion, and the glory of his country had been executed; 
one who, having been frequently victorious in the ſervice 


of his catholic majeſty, merited a far different fate. 


That the Spanierds, and other foreign troops, had made 
the country deſolate ; and deſtroyed the wealthy towns, 


which, under the emperor Charles V, were thought to 
have yielded kim as great a treaſure as the Indies. That 
the king of France, reflecting on the oppreſſion of the 
 Flemings, had promiſed them his protection; and, when 

prevented from doing it by civil wars, had recommended 
them to the care of her majeſty. That ſhe had often re- 


preſented to the catholic king, the ill conſequences with. 
which his barbarous treatment of his ſubjects would be 
attended, as it would unavoidably compel them to ſeek 


for ſome other ſovereign to protect them; in which they 
would be juſtified by the laws and conſtitutions of their 
country ; theſe abſolving the Flemings, from their allegi- 
ance, in caſes of ſuch general injuſtice, and notorious 
violation of their privileges. That her majeſty was obli- 


ged, in a political view to prevent the Spaniards from 


making a conqueſt of the Netherlands, which otherwiſe 
would greatly endanger her own realms ; eſpecially ſince 
the king of Spain had fomented and encouraged the Iriſh 
rebels, and joined them to his own troops; a circum- 
ſtance which, fingly, would juſtify her conduct, in aſſiſt- 
ing the Dutch, upon their uninterrupted mournful requeſt, 
for ſuccour; in order to defend them againſt the rage 
and cruelty of the Spaniards, and other foreigners. The 
Lealanders, upon the concluſion of a treaty between 
queen Elizabeth and the United Provinces, coined money, 


Itamped with a lion (their arms) rifing out of the waves, 
LC With 
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with the following motto alluding to that circumſtance, 
Luctor & emergo (I ſtruggle, and rife forth ;) and, on the 
feverſe, were the arms of the ſeveral cities of Zealand, 
with this motto, Authore Deo, favente regina (God the 
author, and the queen aſſiſling.) 5 5 
Q. To what co the Spaniſh and Italian hiſtorians al- 
cribe the revolt in the Netherlands? | 
A. To the change of religion; to the natural ſtubborn- 
neſs of the people ; and to the ambition of the prince of 
Orange: but it is certain that religion produces no ſuch 
mighty effects, except it is blinded by ambition and in- 
tereſt; it furniſhing examples of conſtant ſufferings, rather 
than of Ceſperate actions. A people's nature cannot 
change in an inſtant, any more than the climate which 
infuſes it; and no country has given birth to better ſub- 
je than many of theſe provinces, both before and ſince 
the commotions in queflion. And it had been impoſſible, 
for the ambition of one man to have brought about ſo 
great a change, had it not been ſeconded by general diſ- 
content: nor could this have riſen ſo high, had it not 
been kindled and ſomented by the unhappy counſels of 
the Spaniards, For though it would have been difficult 
to head ſuch a body; to inſpire it with life, and give it 
ſuch regular motions, without the accident of fo excd- 
lent a governor in the provinces as William, prince of 
Orange, a man no leſs a ſtateſman than a hero; and no 
| Jeſs beloved at home, than dreaded abroad; (though 
 Puftendarff ſtyles him a crafty, ambitious mah) get all 
theſe qualities cculd not have brought abou#Þ mighty 
a revolution, had it not been for the abſence of the king 
of Spain; and the people's entertaining an opinion that 
he bore an ill will to their nation, and to their laws; bad 
not foreign troops been kept on foot after the wars were 
ended; hed it not been for the erection of new epiſcopal 
fees, and the eſtabliſhment of the inquiſition : add to 
theſe, Granvil/es miniſtry, and the excluſion of the lorcs | 
from their accuſtomed ſhare in the counſels, and in at- 
fairs; the adminiſtration of a man ſo much deteſted a» 
duke d Alba; the ſeverity of his proſecutions, and his 
inſolence in erecting a ſtatute: laſtly, count Egmont3 
death, and the impoſition of the tenth and pence 
put | parts, 
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parts, contrary to the legal forms of government in a 
country in which a ſucceſſion, derived from time imme- 


morial, made the inhabitants delighted with, and tenaci- 


ous of their antient laws and cuſtoms. "Theſe were the 
ſeeds of this people's hatred to Spain, which increaſing 


in a courſe of about threeſcore years war, was not allay- 


ed by a long ſucceeding peace; ſo difficult it is for the 
human mind to forget injuries, eſpecially thoſe of a 

bloody and deſtructive kind. This common wealth roſe to 
ſo much grandeur, in fifty years, that it rivaled the moſt 


formidable powers in Europe; and diſputed the dominion 
of the ſea, even with Great-Britain, which had given the 


moſt conſiderable ſuccours to the Republic, in it's infan- 
cy, and. greatly contributed to it's exaltation. 


9. When were the United Provinces acknowledged as 


free ſtates by the crown of ain? 


A. In 1609. The Dutch, fince their ſeparation from: 
the other ten provinces, had taſted the ſweets of ſove- 


reignty, they being now become the High and Mighty 
States; and thence could not be wrought upon, by any 
artifices of the Spaniards, to return to their former allegi- 
ance. They had acquired immenſe riches, by their at- 
tacks on the ſettlements belonging to the Spaniards and 


Portuguese in the Indies. The loſſes which thoſe ſuſ- 
tained at ſea, and the apprehenſions of further miſchief 


| to their plantations in the Ea and Weſt-Indies, made 
them, at laſt very deſirous of concluding a peace, with 


the Dutch, which theſe refuſed, till that crown ſhould 


acknowledge them as free and independent ftates. The 


ſucceſs of the Dutch arms, by land, during thirty years; 
the vaſt increaſe of their trade and their naval power, 
cauſed the people of the United Provinces, in general, to 


be averſe to a peace. They could not expect to reap 
greater advantages, by their concluding a. treaty, than 


they gained by their prizes, and their daily acquiſitions in 


the Ea/t-Indies, by which many had made their fortunes; - 


and great numbers more were in hopes of amaſling riches; 
la ca e the war continued. However, their fears leſt the 
king of France ſhould grow too powerful a ncighbour; 
and their jealouſy left prince Maurice, who was become 
Yery popular, ſhould aſpire to the ſovereignty over his 


__ country 
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country, induced the wiſeſt among them to conclude 2 


Q. What were the moſt remarkable inſtances of cruel- 
ty, during the perſecution of the Low Countries? 
A. In 1525, John Van Backer of Moerden, who had 


taken orders to pleaſe his father, was impriſoned. - He 


was condemned for preaching, contrary to the prohibi- 


tions, and becauſe he had married. He was firſt degra- 


ded upon a ſcaffold, where, a yellow garment being put 


upon him, with a hat of the ſame colour, he was carried 


to the place of execution. Paſſing by the priſon, in which 
many perſons were confined for the faith, he cried out; 


' ©© Behold, my dear brethren ; Iam ready to ſuffer martyr- 


„ dom. Chear up like faithful foldiers of Chriſt ; and, 
* animated by my example, defend the truth of the goſ- 
„ pel againſt all unrighteouſneſs.” The priſoners, the 
inſtant they heard theſe words, clapt their hands and 
ſnouted: and, in order to honour the martyrdom of their 


friend, they ſung Te Deum, the Certamen Magnum, and 
the hymn O eata Marhyrum ſolemnia; and did not give 


over ſinging till the martyr was dead. When Van Bacler 


was faftencd to the ftake, he cried; “ O death! where 


is thy fling? O grave! where is thy victory? Death 


is ſwallowed up by the victory of Jeſus Chriſt.” He 


expired aſter faying the following words; “ Lord 
„ Jeſus! forgive them, for they know not what they do. 


O Son of God! remember me. Have mercy upon 
me.“ He was the firſt martyr, in Holland, for Luthe- 
raniſm+. In 1544, Giles Tielman, of Amſterdam, was 
burnt in that city, for adviſing a lady to beſtow, upon 


the poor, the money which ſhe had bequeathed to the 


clergy : and becauſe the fick perſons, whom he frequented 
Lighted the vifies of the prietts. Farther, he, when put 10 
the rack, refuſed to diſcover other hereticks. It is rela- 


ted, that, whenever he prayed to God, he fell into ſuch 
extaſies, that he neither ſaw, nor heard, thoſe who 
ſpoke to him f. i e 
For moſt of the above particulars, ſee Sir Million 
Temples Obſervations upon the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands. London, 1676. 8vo. + Abridgment of Ge- 


rard Prandt's Hiſlery of the Reformation, in the [gave 


Countries, Vol. i. p. 24, 26. Þ Idem, p. 69. 
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Q. Who was Bertrand le Blas? PE 
AA velvet-maker in Tournay. This man ſnatching 
the hoſt out of the hands of a prieſt, during the elevati- 
on, broke, apd trod it under foot, for the glory of God, 
(as he termed it) and to ſhew that this hoſt was not Chriſt. 
This zealot might have eſcaped, but would not : and de- 
_ clared that, were it poſſible, he would do the fame an 
hundred times. He wag made to ſuffer a terrible death &. 
All judicious perſons, who may abhor the cruelty of his 
perſecutors, muſt condemn his ill judged enthuſiaſm ; or 
rather think him to have been diſtracted. In 1568, Her- 
man Schinkel, a man of letters, aged thirty-two, who _ 
' ſupported himſelf by printing books, ſuffered death, at 
Delft, with amazing courage. Two or three hours be- 
fore his execution, he compoſed a conſiderable number.of 
Latin verſes, addreſſed to two of his friends. Adrian Ju- 
nius relates, that Schinkel, juſt before his execution, talk- 
ed to him, concerning a critical remark, on the forty- ſe- 
cond verſe of Seneca's Octavia; obſerving, that it ſhould 
be Thameſis, inſtead of Tamais . Theſe martyrs ſuffered 
N death with ſurprizing conſtancy. As the gags uſed fre- 
quently to drop out of their mouths, a terrible engine 
was prevented to hinder their ſpeaking. The perſecutors 
put the tongues of the martyrs between two ſmall irons, 
and burnt: the tip of it with a red hot iron. It ſwelled, 
and emitted a found, very like that of the brazen bull of 
the Sicilian tyrant f. . i 
. What is the next remarkable inſtance of popiſh cru- 
elty? e 1 ah ER oo. 
A. Richard Millemſon of Aſperen, an anabaptiſt, being 
purſued, in the depth of winter, by an officer of juſtice, 
Tan away upon the ice, which not being very thick, it 
was with difficulty that he got over it: but it broke under 
his purſuer. Willemſon perceiving the danger his enemy 
was 1n, ran back ; helped him to get out of the water; 
and fayed his life at the hazard of his own. The officer, 
truck with his generoſity, would willingly have let him 
: i go; 
AHridement of Gerard Brandt's Hiſtory of the Re forma- 


lion, in the Low-Countries, Vol. i. page 76. + ldem, 
age 119. 1 1dem, Ibid. oe 
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go; but was prevented by the burgo-maſter, who came 


that very inſtant ; ſo that the officer, fearing leſt his gra- 


titude ſhould endanger bis own life, carried the poor man 


to priſon ; and he afterwards was burnt alive. His tor- 
ments were inexpreſſible; the inhabitants of Leerdam (at 


ſome diſtance from Aſperen) hearing him cry out, above 


2. Did not four Dutch clergymen ſuffer death at * 


Hague, in 15707 


A. Theſe were Arent Vos, Sybrand Fanſon, Adrian Fan, 
and Walter Simonſon. After having been confined three 
years in priſon, they were declared hereticks at the Hague, 


the 12th of May, and degraded on the 27th in manner 


following. The priſoners being brought into a room, ſa- 


_ cerdotal habits were there put on them. Thence they 
went into another room, where were a biſhop and two ab- 
bots. The latter cut off ſome of the hair of the priſo- 
ners, and gently ſcraped, with a knife, their crowns; 
and the tips of thoſe fingers, with which they had made 


the elevation at the altar, The biſhop then pulled off 
their habits, ſaying ; © I ſtrip you of the robe of righte- 


_ * ouſneſs.” One of the clergymen replied : ©* Not fo; 


but rather of the robe of unrighteouſneſs.” He ſaid 
farther to the biſhop ; “ You knew the truth formerly, 
but have maliciouſly rejected it. You mult give an ac- 


count of your actions, at the day of judgment.” The 


biſhop trembled, and all the ſpectators were ſtruck with 


amazement ; they knowing that the victim (ſeventy years 
old) was a learned, judicious, and very pious man. This 


ceremony ended, the biſhop delivered them over to the 
magiſtrate, deſiring him to be favourable to them; which 
made the victim fay, Quam phariſaice! (How pharifat- 


cally !) The priſoners being told over night, that they 
were to ſuffer the next day; overjoyed at the news, they 
lifted up .their hands to heaven ; thanked God that the 


day of their deliverance was at hand; and ſung, with a 


| loud voice, the ſixteenth pſaljm, ** Preſerve me, O God! 
for in thee do J put my truſt, &c.” The ſame night 


the) 


Abridement of Gerard Brand!'s Hiſtory of the Refor- 
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they comforted themſelves with receiving the bleſſed ſa- 
crament ; entreated their friends to viſit them no more, 
but to pray for them. Next day, „r brought into 
court, they were ſentenced to die, and then went to the 
place of execution. In the way, they exhorted the peo- 

ple with wonderful courage, and recommended their own | 
ſouls to God. Adrian 2 father coming up to him, 
ſaid; “Dear ſon, fight courageouſly: a crown of eternal 
life is prepared for you.” The officers would not per- 
mit him to proceed; when the martyr's ſiſter cried, with 
a loud voice: Brother, be courageous, your ſufferings 
« will not laſt long. The door of eternal life is opened to 
« you.” The four clergymen were ſtrangled at the ſtake, 
and then burnt. Many ipectators, moved at their con- 
ſtancy, were extremely grieved, that men, who had led 
a life of unſpotted innocence, ſhould ſuffer fo cruel a 
death “. * . ; 
9. Who was the laſt perſon put to death, in the Nerher- 


lands, on a religious account. ET: 7G 
A. Ann Vanderhove, in 1595, a ſervant-maid, about 
forty years of age. This woman refuſing to retra& her 
opinions, was buried alive near Bruſſels. Being put in the 

grave; her perſecutors firſt threw ſome earth upon her 
feet; and then, by little and little, over her body, quite 

to the neck. Some FJeſuits then aſking her, whether ſhe 
was willing to return to the church, (giving her hopes of 
faving her life by that means) ſhe cryed out, with ſurpri- 
ling courage; Thoſe who ſeek to fave their life here, 
+ ſhall loſe it hereafter.” She continued imploring the 
aſſiſtance of heaven, till the executioner covered her head 


The * of the poor woman were heard under the load, 

which filled the ſpectators with conſternation and hor- 

lor. Such ſometimes are the horrid effects of ſuperſtition 

and impoſture. The moſt enormous crimes have been 

committed, upon pretence of glorifying God +. UE 

2. Did not the monks draw great advantage from viſi- 
ens and revelations ? =O 55 


| | Tn | off, HOnry * 
Abridgment of Gerard Brandt's Hiſtory of the Refoi = _ 
mation, in the Low-Countries, Vol. i, pages 1 32, 133, 
134. + Idem, pages 234, 235. | 5 
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A. Henry Mande, born in Dort, ſecretary to Willian, 
| fixth count of Holland, being reſolved to renounce the 
world; declared that Chriſt had appeared to him, and 
commanded him to embrace a monaſtic life. He accord. 
ingly left the court, and took the habit of a monk, in the 
convent of Windeſheim near Zwol. This monk had other 
revelations; he pretending that he diſcourſed with angels 
in his ſolitude; and that theſe ſpirits diſcovered to him 
unknown things. He declared that himſelf, like St. Paul, 
had been taken up into the third heaven; and had there 
ſeen many monks, who died in his convent. As he was 
one day performing the office of door-keeper, in his mo- 
naſtery, he heard ſome one knock at the door. This was 
a young boy of a ſhining aſpect. Who are you!” (ſaid 
the monk.) The boy replied: “ Tam the Lamb of God. 

„This convent is the houſe of my father; and thoſe 
« who live in it are my brothers.” This being ſpread 


over the country, people flocked to the monaſtery, from 


all parts, to aſk the monk what he had ſeen in heaven; 
when every anſwer was paid for very liberally. Our 
monk, in order to make his viſions of greater advantage 


to the convent, was made to travel over Holland. He 


was kindly received in every town, and particularly at 
Delft ; he getting no ſmall reputation there, and a preat 
deal of money. He uſed to ſay to the poor ; © I have 
*« ſeen the fouls of your relations in heaven.” But to the 
rich; I have ſeen your friends and relations, in purga- 
_ © tory, where they cried out lamentably.” The credulous 
people, ſtruck with the pretended fad fate of thoſe who 
were dear to them, gave money to the monk, in order 
that maſſes might be ſaid, in his convent, for the repoſe 
VC e 
Q. Did not theſe perſecutions greatly thin the Nether- 
lands? 8 | . 5 5 
A. Above an hundred thouſand families left them, du- 
ring duke Alwd's perſecution. Perſons accuſed, were 
often condemned with amazing careleſſneſs, of which here 
follows an inſtance. James Heſſells, advocate, and mem- 
ber of the council of tumults, uſed to ſleep after dinner, 
5 in 


. Aridement of Gerard Brandt's Hiſtory of the Refar- 
mation, in the Low-Countries, Vol. i. p. 9, 10. . 
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in court, at the trial of hereticks. Whenever he was 
waked-on theſe occaſions, in order for him to give his 
vote, he would rub his eyes and cry: Ad patibulum, ad 
patibutum : that is to the gallows, to the gallows“. In- 
human wretch! thus to ſport with men's lives !—lt is 
aſſured that Tapper, great inquiſitor of the Loaw-Coun- 
tries, who was a violent perſecutor, ſpoke thus one day; 
It is no great matter whether thoſe, who ſuffer on a 
religious account, be guilty or not, provided we can 
but frighten the people by ſuch examples. "Theſe can- 
not fail of ſucceſs, when men eminent for their learn- 
ing, wealth, nobility and high preferments, are facri- 
ficed +.” Can any thing be more horrid than theſe 
reflections! How different is this ſpirit, from that of one 
of our judges, who uſed to fay, that he had rather an 
hundred guilty perſons ſhould eſcape, than one innocent 
man ſuffer.— ſhall obſerve, by the way, that the poets 
and orators, of the Netherlands, contributed to the re- 
formation, by expoſing the vices and cruelty of the cler- 
gy ; and none writ to ſo much purpoſe, as the admira- 
ble Eraſmus, whoſe. pen gave a ſtab to the monkiſh ſyſ- 
tem. Philip II. publiſhed a placard or proclamation, in 
1559, forbidding the exhibition of farces, plays, ſongs, 
c. wherein affairs of the church were mentioned 4. This 
doubtleſs was done, to check the powerful pens of the 
latyriſts,” + on ne 3 

2. What examples, beſides thoſe already exhibited, 
2 ” given of the barbarities practiced in the Nether- 

ans 2 | | N 8 ? | 

A. It were endleſs to recapitulate them all: but here 
tollow ſome. In 1572, Don Frederic of Toledo, duke 
4 Alva's nephew, ſurprized Zutphen ; and treated the in- 
| habitants in a moſt cruel manner. He cauſed one thou- 

land five hundred burghers to be hanged upon trees, or 
drowned in the Tell; and ordered the town to be fired 
in eight places. He extorted great ſums from the burg- 
hers, and did not ſpare the clergy. All the proteſtants 
uin Guelderland, Ower-Yſſel, and Friſeland ſuffered e 
| | e cruel 


Abridgment of Gerard Brandt's Hiſtory of the Refor- 
nation in the Low Countries, Vol. i. p. 120. dem. 
b:. 90, 91. | 1 Idem, P- 89. . 
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cruel perſecution. At Naerden, though the inhabitants | 


opened their gates, and begged forgiveneſs; they yet 
were all maſſacred, threeſcore excepted. * The city of 
Antwerp was barbarouſly treated by the Spaniards ; theſe 
ſparing neither the prieſts nor the monks ; but plunder- 


ing churches: and thoſe very men, who were perpetually 


boaſting their veneration for ſaints, ſtript their images. 
The town of Oudeævater being taken by ſtorm, the Spa- 


 niards made a horrid ſlaughter of the inhabitants, not 


excepting the women. There were butchered, among 


others, the mother, ſiſter, and two brothers of the well 
known Arminius ft. In 1536, the celebrated Willian 
Tindal, was involved in the perſecution of the Nether- 
lands. Being apprehended in Antæverp, he was ſtrangled 


and burnt at Yilvorde; for having tranſlated the new 


_ teſtament, into Engliſh ; and for diſperſing it in Eng- 


land. 


2. What was the horrid anathema which the clergy, 
in the darker ages, uſed to employ againſt their enemies? 
A. It is as follows ;—** By the command of the Fa- 


* ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt; of the bleſſed 


Mary, mother of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; of St. Mich- 


* ael, St. John the baptiſt, and Peter and Paul, princes 


© of the apoſtles; of St. Stephen, and all the martyrs; St. 
© Siveſter, and all the confeſſors; St. Aldegonde, and 
all the holy virgins; and all other faints whatſoever, 
both in heaven and upon earth.—We curſe and cut off, 


from holy mother church, thoſe who have done [ſuch 


er ſuch a thing i] or knew of it, or adviſed it; or hada 
* hand in it. Let them be curſed in their houſes, their | 


** beds, their fields, their lands, their ways; in towns and 
© villages. Let them be curſed in woods, | rivers, and 
*© churches; curſed in their law-ſuits, and in their quar- 
** rels; curſed in their prayers, in ſpeaking, and in being 
*« filent; in eating, drinking and ſleeping ; in watching, 


walking, ſtanding, running, reſting and riding; curſed 
in hearing, ſeeing and taſting ; curſed in all their acti- 


ons. Let this curſe ſtrike their eyes, and their muy 
Es 1 | « ; 


Abridgment of Gerard Brandts Hiſtory of the Refor- 
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* body, from the crown of the head to the ſole of the 
feet. I adjure thee, Satan, and all thy agents; by 
„the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, to have no 
e reſt, neither in the day, nor in the night, till thou 
c ſhalt have brought a temporal and eternal confuſion 
upon them; by ſo contriving matters, that they may 
« be drowned or hanged, or devoured by wild beaſts; 
« torn by vultures or eagles ; conſumed by fire; or killed 
„by their enemies. Make them odious to all living 
creatures. Let their children be fatherleſs, and 
„ their wives widows. Let no one, for the time to 
come, help them; or take pity on their fatherleſs 
„children. And as Lucifer was expelled from heaven, 
© and Adam was baniſhed from Paradiſe; let them be 
« likewiſe expelled and baniſhed from this world, being 
*« deprived of their eſtates ; and let them be buried with 
the burial of an aſs. Let them be partakers of the 
* puniſhment of Corah, Dathan, and Abiram; of Judas 
and Pontius Pilate ; and of all thoſe, who ſay to the 
Lord their God :—Get thee gone: we will have no 
*« knowledge of thy paths x. Afterwards, he who pro- 
zounced theſe imprecations, put out two lighted candles, 
which he held in his hands; and added theſe dreadful 
words: “ adjure thee, Satan, and all thy agents, to 
* extinguiſh the light of their eyes, as hats candles are 
** extinguiſhed ; except they repent, and make full ſatis- 
„faction. Amen. So be it. Amen +.” How blaſphe- 
| mous 1s all this! yet the ignorant, common people were 
trighted almoſt to death, at theſe excommunications. Of 
all hypocrites, theſe pretended religious muſt be the moſt 
execrable: and I know not which we are to wonder at 
moſt; at the unparalleled effrontery of theſe impoſtors, 
or at the extreme weakneſs of the vulgar. LE, 
* Boxhorn's Hiſtory of the Low-Countries, p. 95. 
+ Terard e Vol. ip. 8. * 
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2 NN x H E N were the proteſtants firſt put to 
9 eee France, upon a religious ac- 
count? 175 | 


A. Under Francis I; though he (about 
5 EN 1553) had entered into a defenſive alli- 
ance with the Lutheran princes of Germany, againſt the 


emperor Charles V, who was then thought to aſpire to 8 


univerſal monarchy. The view, therefore, of Francis, in 
acceding to this league, was not out of any regard to the 
proteſtant religion, but merely to check the power of that 
emperor. A glaring proof of the hatred which Franc I. 
bore to the ered religion, was, his executing many of 
his ſubjects for profeſſing it: and his commanding a de- 
tachment from his army, to burn the city of Cabrieres - 
together with the town of Merindol, and many other towns 
and village. On this occaſion maſters of famili 


| burnt 


es were 
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burnt alive: their goods plundeted ; and their wives and 
children turned out to ſtarve. His ſoldiers, in order to 
extirpate what was falſely called hereſy, committed un- 
heard of barbarities. This was about Anno 1545. And 


yet it is well known, that Francis I. faved the republic of 


Geneva, which was the metropolis of proteſtantiſm : and 


did great ſervice to the proteſtants in Germany. What an 
' Inconſiſtent conduct have we here!] to protect the chief ſeat 


of the proteſtants in a foreign country; and yet burn pro- 


teſtants in his own. But this is one of the ſcenes of the 
grand farce of this world. Princes have, in all ages, ſported 
with religion in this manner * ; though religion ought of 


all things to be the leaſt ſported with. His fon and ſuc- 
ceſſor Henry II. revived his edits againſt the prote- 


ſtants. 


Pp, Did rot great diſturbances break out, under his ſon 


Francis Il, upon a religious account? | 


A. This was made the pretence, though pcliticks were 


at the bottom of it. France was now torn by factions, 


which had roſe to a great height in the preceding reign. 


It was then that began the fatal emulation between the 


houſes of Montmorenci and Guiſe, or Lorrain; which oc- 


caaſioned infinite diſtractions in the kingdom. The change 
of religion contributed likewiſe to theſe inteſtine feuds; 
when the duke of Guiſe was looked upon as the head of the 


Papiſts ; and the conſtable Montmorenci, and admiral 


- Coligni, (head of the Chatillon family) the chiefs of 


the proteſtants. This conſtable, a ſtubborn and inflexible 


man, was the moſt unfortunate general of the age f. 
- Coligni, adiniral of France, was ſon of Gaſpard de Coligni, 
marſhal of Fance, and of Louiſu de Montmorenci, ſiſter to 


the conſtable f. Francis II. was a weak prince both in 


body and mind, and no ways qualified to govern a king- 
dom. Hence three factions endeavoured to get the ad- 


miniltration into their hands, wiz. that of the houle of 


* Guiſe ; of the conſtable Montmorenci, and of the princes of 


the blood; but the intriguing and ambitious queen mother, 
VVV 1 N (Catherine 


General Dictionary hiff orical and critical, Vol. v. u 
ger the article Prancis I. Note (P) Henriade de Pale 


laire, (Wotes) p. 58, 59. t Idem, p. 60, 61. Note. | 
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W raiſed, and parties formed in every part of the kingdom. 


A. The king cauſed the lords, both ſpiritual and tem- 
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Catherine de Medicis) reli&t of Henry II, adhering to the 
Guiſes, this party carried all before them. Anthony de 
Bourbon, king of Navarre, firſt prince of the blood, (fa- 
ther to the renowned, Henry IV. of France) and the prince 
of Conde, his brother, were alſo baniſhed, in a manner 
and admiral Coligni, and Dandelot, his brother, were 
looked upon with an evil eye. Hereupon theſe gentlemen, 
with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, united againft the 
court. Obſerving that the proteſtant religion began to 


W ſpread all over the kingdom; and that it's profeſſors had 
been cruelly perſecuted under the late reign, principally 


by the machinations of the Guiſes, they therefore greatly 
hated them : and thereupon reſolved to join their intereſt 
with that of the proteſtants, as this would very much 
ſtrengthen their party; not to mention the ſupport, 
which they expected from the Engliſh queen Elizabeth, 
and the proteſtant princes of Germany. It was agreed, 
that the prince of Conde ſhould have the direction of the 
enterpriſe, but not avow it openly till matters ſhould be 
riper. In purſuance of theſe reſolutions, ſoldiers were 


9, What happened afterwards ? 


poral, with the lawyers, to aſſemble, in order to delibe- 
rate upon the preſent ſtate of affairs, and particularly with 
reſpect to religion. On this occaſion admiral Co/igni pre- 
ſented a petition to the king, in behalf of his proteſtant 


ſubjects; informing his majeſty, that though it was not 


ſigned by any one, there yet were fifty thouſand, in the 
province of Nor mandy, ready to ſign it. The king, de- 
manding the opinion of the aſſembly as to that article; 
the cardinal of Lorrain (brother to the duke of Guiſe) de- 


clared this petition to be ſeditious, fooliſh, ſcandalous, 


heretical and impudent; and that, if there were fifty 
thouſand tactious people who would ſign it, he himſelf 
would anſwer for a million of ſubſtantial perſons in France, 


| who were ready to chaſtiſe their infolence. It was after- 


wards agreed, that the ſtates of the realm ſhould delibe- 
rate upon theſe matters. The above cardinal was a man 
of vaſt abilities; but then he made a very ill uſe of them, 

FT 95 . to 
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to the great prejudice of France, merely to ſatiate his vi. 
olent thirſt after riches and honours “. As to Francis, 
duke of Guiſe, above mentioned, brother to the cardinal, 
he was one of the molt renowned captains of his age 
Though he had done very important ſervices to his coun- 
try ; yet the evils he brought upon it were much greater, 
in proportion, than the advantages which his valour and 
his conduct had procured it. His ambition, and that of his 
brother the cardinal, brought deſolation upon the king- 
dom; whilſt the ſanguinary ſpirit with which they 
were fired, againſt the proteſtants of France, gave riſe to 
civil wars, which more than once brought that kingdom 
to the brink of ruin 1. It is obſerved, that matters were 
ſo diſpoſed at the time Francis II. died, that the ruin of 
the proteſtants ſeemed inevitable f The learned Bezal 
tells us, that it was in the reign of Francis IT, ſucceſſor 
to Henry, that Satan's rage roſe to an extreme height. 80 
that one might ſay of this reign, which laſted but ſeven- 
teen months, what Chriſt ſays, in St. Matthew, viz. that 
unleſs thoſe days had been ſhortened, no man could be ſa- 
ved; but that for the elect's ſake, they were ſhortened. 
©. Who ſucceeded Francis Il? © 
A. His brother Charles IX, being but ten years and a 
half old, at his acceſſion to the throne ; his mother, Ca- 
 therine de Medicis, was appointed regent ; when ſhe had 
the addreſs to ſecure both parties to her intereſt, by flat- 
tering each of them with the hopes of her countenance 
and protection. Not long after the conſtable Montme- 
renci forſook the proteſtants, and joined with the Guiſes 
In September 1561, a conference was opened, between the 
proteſtant and popiſh doctors, at Poiſſy, in preſence of the 
king, the queen-mother, the princes, and a great many 
lords, both ſpiritual and temporal. Beza, a man of val 
learning and eloquence, then preſent, being permitted to 
ſpeak in behalf of the proteſtant principles, he was heard 
very patiently, till he had almoſt finiſhed his | yer 
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* Bayle's Dictionary under Lorrain (Charles of). + Iden, 


under Guiſe { Francis of Lorrain, duke of), t Man 
 bourg's Hiſtory of Calviniſm. | Hift. ecclefraſtiqut 


des Egliſes Reformees, Liv. iii. p. 211. 
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wherein, having repeated the profeſſion of his faitb, 
agreeably to the apoſtle's creed; and explained ſome ar- 
ticles thereof, purſuant to the doctrine of Calvin, he 
thence took occaſion to ſay; that Chriſt's body was as 
far removed from the bread and wine in the ſacrament, 
as heaven was from earth. This occaſioned a general 
murmur ; when cardinal De Tournon roſe up, and in- 
veighing bitterly againſt this blaſphemy (as he termed it ;) 
he beſought the king, not to ſuffer himſelf to be impoſed 
upon by theſe new doctors, but to command them to 
depart the kingdom; adding, that they only corrupted 
the people. Beza begged leave of the king, but in vain 
to anſwer the cardinal. Not long after theſe conferences, 
the Guiſes had the art to draw over the king of Nawarre, 

a weak prince, to their party. A war afterwards break- 
ing out, between the proteſtants and papiſts, ſieges were 
carried on, and battles fought ; but the duke of Guiſe 
being ſhot by one Poltrot-de-Mere, with three poiſoned 
balls, at the ſiege of Orleans, a peace was concluded 
Anno 1563, in which ſeveral conceſſions were made in 
favour of the proteſtants. After this, both parties uni- 
| ting, they drove the Engliſh out of Normandy, and all 

France. In 1564, a ſevere edit was publiſhed againſt 
the proteſtants. The year following Henry, duke of 
_ Guiſe, (ſon to the above mentioned) was reconciled, in 

outward appearance, to admiral Co/igni, The prince of 
Conde, obſerving the partiality of the queen-mother, to 
the popiſh party, concluded an alliance with the prince 
of Orange; and ſuch of the proteſtants, of the Nether- 
lands, as were nicknamed Gueux, or beggars. After 
this the prince of Conde, and admiral Coligni drew the 
ſword, and waged war (in which the conftable Mon- 
morenci loſt his life) againſt the Roman catholicks : but a 
treaty or truce was concluded in 1568, after that France 
had ſuffered numberleſs calamities. „ 

Q. Was this truce laſting? _ tas oy 

A. No: for the French court, being now governed by 
the treacherous queen-mother, Catherine of Medicis ; ſhe 
concluded this truce with no other view than that of de- 


8 ſtroying 
Notes on the Henriade, p. 59. 
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firoying both the prince of Conde and the admiral ; why 
were now become fo jealous of her, that they did not 
think it prudent to refide at court, but withdrew to their 
_ reſpective eſtates, among their friends and vaſſals. After 
this the king attempted to ſeize, in the moſt treacherous 
manner, the prince and the admiral ; but failed in this 
deſign: when this alarming the, proteſtants, they aſſem- 
bled troops in all the provinces for their defence. Imme- 
Jiately the queen-mother advanced to Rochelle, with a 
ſtrong body of forces; when the winter was employed in 
little ſkirmiſhes. In 1569 the duke of Anjou, the king's 
| brother, who commanded the royal army, engaging the 
prince of Conde at Farnac, the latter was baſely killed by 
baron De Monteſquieu, and his army defeated; notwith- 
ſtanding which the admiral made a good retreat. [The 
excellent Jane dq Albret, queen of Nawarre, with her ſon, 
Henry, prince. of Bearn, (afterwards the renowned Henry 


| | YA 55 IV.) whoſe father had loſt his life at the ſiege of Roan; 
and Henry, fon to the late prince of Conde, meeting with 


the admiral, it was agreed, that the prince of ' Bearn 
ſhould be declared head of the proteſtant party ; where- 
upon they all took an oath to ſtand by him with their 
lives and fortunes, till they ſhould obtain a ſafe and ho- 
nourable peace. The war growing - hotter, and the 
young duke of Guiſe being admitted into the council, the 
admiral was proſcribed, and a price ſet upon his head; up- 
on the ſuppoſition that if he could once be taken off, the | 
proteſtant intereſt muſt neceſſarily ſink. This project not 
ſucceeding, the duke of 4njou gave the admiral battle, 
and defeated him, after which conditions of peace were 
again infidiouſly offered him by the court; and though 
the admiral ſuſpected that all this was done in a treac 
. erous view; yet his circumſtances were ſuch, that he 
thought it prudent to enter once more into a treaty with 
the king, or rather the queen-mother. In this treaty 
| {called of St. Germains;) abſtracted from the conceſſions 
granted to the proteſtants by former pacifications ; the 

en towns were ſpecified, in which they were permit 
ted to hold their affemblies for divine worſhip; (the ci- 
ties of Rochelle, La Charite, Montauban, and Coignac, 


being granted them for cautionary towns ;) the proteſ: 
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2nts were now declared capable of holding public employ- 
ments; and the prince of Orange was put in poſſeſſion of 
the principality ſo called. All theſe conditions were more 
advantageous than the proteſtants could naturally have 
expected, had their affairs been in ever fo flouriſting 


a condition. | | 


9. What happened in 1572? 3 
A. The year before, the king having ſolemnized his 
marriage with Elizabeth of Auſtria, daughter to the em- 
peror Maximilian ; he, in order to draw the chiefs of the 
proteſtant party to court, propoſed another marriage, 
between Henry, prince of Bearn, ſon to the queen of 
Navarre, and his ſiſter, the princeſs Margaret; which 


offer Jane q Albret accepted with pleaſure ; and ſet out, 


with her ſon, for Paris, in order to be preſent at the 
nuptials. The king went as far as Blois to meet her; 


and, at their firſt interview, gave her the ſtrongeſt teſti- 


monies of his friendſhip and confidence; and was ſo over- 
joyed with the horrid ſcene he had in view, that he aſk- 
ed the queen mother, with a ſmile, whether he had not 
played his part well; to which ſhe anſwering, that it 
would ſignify nothing to begin well, unleſs he went 
through; the king replied with an oath, that he would 
catch them all in the net. The next ſtep was to draw 

the admiral into the ſnare: when the king to induce the 

proteſtants to put the greater confidence in him, ſaid, 
that he would declare war againſt Spain; which court 
was well known to be the great ſupport of the houſe of 
Guije; the authors of moſt of the ſeverities exerciſed up- 
on the proteſtants in France. The French king went ſo 
far, as to let the prince of Orange raiſe troops 1n the laſt 
mentioned country, to oppoſe the Spaniards in the Ne- 
tberlands ; beſides other actions, which ſeemed to argue 
a real deſign in the king of France, to break with Spain. 
Upon this, the admiral ſent count Naſſas to his majeſty, 
to offer his counſel and aſſiſtance on that occaſſion. The 
king inſid iouſly told the count, that he conſidered the ad- 


miral as the moſt experienced ſoldier in his kingdom, and 


the man who could beſt adviſe him in an affair of ſuch 
great importance; and that, ſhould he engage in war 
with Spain, he would intruſt him with the command of 
the army ; he ſuſpecting the other generals, (meaning the 
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_ Cuiſes and their faction) becauſe of their holding a cor. 
reſpondence with that court; but that it would be 
proper for the admiral to come to him, in order that 
they might concert together, upon the meaſures pro- 
per to be taken in ſo important a juncture. Count 


Naſſau going back to the admiral, was earneſt with him 


to lay hold on this favourable opportunity, as it might 


raiſe him to the moſt exalted pitch of power; and enable 
him to ſerve his friends, both in France and in the Nether- 
lands. „ 1 ung 


2. How did the admiral act on this occaſion ? 
A. After deliberating for ſome time, he reſolved to ſet 


out for Paris. The king, on his arrival, received him 


with great outward marks of kindneſs ; defrayed his ex- 
pences; appointed fifty gentlemen for his guard, and ad- 
mitted him into his council. He gave as amicable a re- 


ception to count De la Rochefoucault, la Noue, and the 


reſt of his friends; and ſeemed to converſe as freely with 
theſe noblemen, as with any others about his court. The 


better to cloak his execrable deſign Schomberg was ſent 
to the proteſtant princes of Germany, in order to conclude 


a 


Anjou, was alſo revived ; and a treaty concluded with 
that princeſs, purporting that in caſe his catholic majeſty ! 
 * ſhould ſeize or detain in his harbours, the ſhips of either 

nation, (which frequently happened) they then ſhould 


an alliance with them. The negotiation with the queen 


of England, concerning her marriage with the duke of 


mutually aid each other, in order to obtain fatisfaQion: 
and as the Spaniſh king took umbrage at theſe ſteps and 


actually recalled his ambaſſador from the French court; 


theſe ſeveral circumſtances firmly perſuaded both the ad- 
miral and the proteſtants, that the king was in earnel. | 
But whilſt preparations were making at court, for ſolem- 


nizing the nuptials of the prince of Bearn with the kings 


ſiſter; his mother, the queen of Nawarre, was taken il. 
and ſnatched away in a few days, not without ſuſpicion 


of being poiſoned. However, as it was declared, _— 


her being opened, that ſhe died of an ulcer in her ide, 
neither the admiral, nor her ſon (who now aſſumed the 
title of king of Navarre) took much notice of it. But 


two or three days after, as the admiral was going home, 


and reading a petition, he was wounded from a window) | 


by a muſket leaded with bullets ; when ſtanding = 


— 
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and obſerving whence it came ;—behold (ſays he) the ef- 
fects of my reconciliation with the duke of Guiſe The 
| aſſaſſin, having a horſe ready, fled through one of the city 
gates. The king coming ſoon after to viſit the admiral, 
{wore that he would puniſh the author of ſo villanous an 
attempt; at which the admiral was ſo firmly perſuaded of 
the king's ſincerity, that he would not liſten to his friends, 
who were urgent with him to retire to a place of fafety. 
The reſt of the proteſtants, however, were ſo much 
alarmed, that they began to conſult how to defend them 
| ſelves, in caſe they ſhould be attacked; which coming 
| to the ear of the queen-mother, ſhe adviſed her fon, the 
a king, to haſten the blow? _ 
: 2. How did the king at? „ 
, A. A cabinet-council being held on this occaſion, it 


. was then reſolved, that the admiral, and all the proteſt- 

h ants in France, ſhould be butchered, the young king of 
oy Navarre, and the prince of Conde, excepted ; and that 
* this horrid deſign might be the more effectually perpetra- 

0 ted, the duke of Guiſe, their mortal enemy, was ap- 
f pointed to ſee it put in execution. The duke never re- 
of ceived a commiſſion with more joy; and thereupon he 
ch ordered the prevot of Paris to require the captains of 


the ſeveral wards to raiſe the citizens ; and that on the. 
ringing of the alarum bell in the palais, in the night be- 
tween the 23d and 24th of Auguft, 1572, (St. Bartho- 
lmew's-Day) they ſhould illuminate their windows; 


0 break into the houſes of the proteſtants and kill them 
+3 without mercy. This was done accordingly, with the 
ad- utmoſt ſecrecy and diſpatch. e 


9. In what manner does a very celebrated French au- 
thor® (a Roman catholick) deſcribe this horrid maſſacre? 
A. The nuptials (ſays he) of the young king of Na- 
varre with the French king's ſiſter, were ſolemnized with 
pomp ; and all the endearments, all the aſſurances of 
triendſhip, all the oaths facred among men, were profuſely 


n 

15 laviſhed by Catherine, the queen-mother, and by the 
| the king; during which the reſt of the court, thought of no- 
buy 5 e, Fn 1) Cog roaned thing 
ome, 8 


Mr. De Voltaire, E ay upon the Civil Wars of France, 
extracted from curious MSS.. | 
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thing but feſtivities, plays, and maſquerades. At Jaft, 
aut twelve o'clock, one night, (the eve of St. Burthol- 
mew) the ſignal was given. Immediately all the houſe, 
of the proteſtants were forced open at once. Admiral 
Colięni, alarmed by the uproar, flew out of bed; when 
a company of aſſaſſins ruſhed into his bed-chamber. They 
were headed by one Beſme, who had been bred up as a 
domeſtick in the family of the Guiſes. This wretch 
thruſt his ſword into the admiral's breaſt, and alſo cut 
him on the face. Beſme was a German; and being after- 
wards taken by the proteſtants, the Rochellers would 
Fave bought him, in order to hang. and quarter him in 
the great ſquare ; but he was killed by one Bretanvilleò. 


Henry, the young duke of Guiſe, who afterwards framed 


the catholic league, and was murthered at Blois, ſtand- 
Ing at the door, till the horrid butchery fhould be com- 
pleated, aſked aloud, Be/me! is it done? Immediately 

the rufhans threw the body out of the window. Coligni 
fell, and expired at Gui/e's feet. The young man tramp- 
led upon him; not that he was drunk with the furious 


catholic zeal of perſecution, which at that time intoxica- 


ted half France; but he was animated by the ſpirit of 
revenge, which though, commonly, not ſo unmerciful as 
the fury of religion, yet often leads to baſe actions. Count 
De Teligny alſo fell a ſacrifice. He had married, about 
ten months before, Coligni's daughter. His countenance 
was ſo ſweet, that the ruffians who firſt advanced, in or- 
der to kill him, were ſtruck with compaſſion ; but others, 
more barbarous, ruſhing forward, murthered him +. In 
the mean time all the friends of Coligni were aſſaſſinated 
throughout Paris: men, women and children were pro- 
miſcuouſly ſlaughtered ; every ſtreet was ſtrewed with 
expiring bodies. Some prieſts, holding up a crucifix in 


one hand, and a dagger in the other, ran to the chiefsof 


the murtherers ; and exhorted them, in the name of God, 
to ſpare neither relations nor friend. 
©. How does the author continue his relation? 
A. Tavannes, marſhal of France, an ignorant, ſupet · 
fititious ſoldier, who joined the fury of religion to the 
rage of party, rode on horſeback through Paris, 2 


12 * Henriade, / Notes) p. 66. dem p. 65. 
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in Auguſt as in May. Tavannes had been one of the pa- 


are told that the father being on his death-bed, and ma- 
king a general confeſſion of his ſins, the prieſt ſaid to him, 


fins“ Such horrid ſentiments can a falſe ſpirit of te- 
ligion inſpire! The king's palace was one of the chief 


lodgings in the Louvre, and all his domeſticks were pro- 


and a certain peculiar happineſs in the turn of his con- | 


 ® Henriade, (Notes) p. 68. f Iden, p. 70. 
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to his men, Let blood ! Let blood ! bleeding is as wholeſome 


ges to Francis I. In the Memoirs, writ by his ſon, we 


with ſurprize: What! no mention of St. Bartholomew's . 
*« maſſacre?” Tavannes replied ; I conſider it as a 
«« meritorious action, that will waſh away my other 


ſcenes of the butchery ; the king of Nawarre had his 


teſtants. Many of theſe were killed in bed with their 
wives; others, flying away naked, were purſued by the 
ſoldiers on the ſtaircaſes, through the ſeveral rooms of 
the palace, and even to the king's ante-chamber. The 
young wife of Henry of Nawarre, awaked by the dreadful 
uproar, being afraid for her confort, and for her own 
life; ſeized with horror, and half dead, flew from her 
bed, in order to throw herſelf at the feet of the king her 
brother. Scarce had ſhe opened her chamber-door, when 
ſome of her proteſtant domeſticks ruſhed in for refuge. 
The toldiers entered after; purſued them in fight of the 
princeſs; and one who crept under her bed was killed. 
there. Two others, being wounced with halberds, fell 
at the queen's feet, ſo that ſhe was covered with blood. - 


Count De Ja Rochefoucault, a young nobleman, greatly + : | 


in the king's favour for his comely air, his politeneſs, 


verſation, had ſpent the evening till eleven o'clock with 
the monarch, in pleaſant familiarity ; and had given a 
looſe, with the utmoſt mirth, to the fallies of his imagi- 
nation. The monarch felt ſome remorſe; and being 
touched with a kind of compaſſion, bid him, two or three 

times, not to go home, but to lie in the Louvre + La 
Recbefoucauli ſaid, that he muſt go to his wife; upon 
which the king preſſed him no farther, but cried; let 
bin gol I ſee God has decreed his death. This young 
nobleman was butchered two hours after. 
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2. Did many eſcape the ſlaughter? 28 
A. Very few; and, among theſe, the deliverance of 
young La Force, is a ſtrange inſtance of what we call fate 
or deſtiny. He was but ten years old. His father, his 
elder brother, and himſelf, were ſeized together by the 
duke of Anjou's ſoldiers. Theſe murtherers flew at all 


three, and ſtruck them at random; when the father and 


the ſons, covered with blood, fell, and lay one upon 
another. The youngeſt did not receive a ſingle blow; but 
making as though he was dead, eſcaped next day; and 
his life, thus wonderfully preſerved, laſted fourſcore and 

five years. He was the famous marſhal De la Force. Du- 
11ag this interval, many of theſe wretched victims fled to 
the water-ſide; when ſome ſwam, over the Seine, to 
the ſuburbs of St. Germain. The king ſaw them from 
his window, which looked upon the river; and (an almoſt 
iacredible circumſtance, but too true) fired upon them 
with a carabine, which had been loaded for that purpoſe 
by one of his pages T. The queen-mother, undiſturbed 
and ſerene in the midſt of the ſlaughter, looking down 
irom a balcony ſituated towards the city, encouraged the 
murtherers, and laughed at the dying groans of the 


faughtered. This barbarous queen was fired with a reſt- 


leſs ambition, and ſhe ſhifted perpetually her party in or- 
der to ſatiate it. She was accuſed of a looſe commerce 
with certain gentlemen ; and was weak enough to believe 
in ma gick, as appeared from the taliſmans found after her 
death . Her maids of honour, and ſome ladies of the 
court, went down into the ſtreet ; and with an impudent 
and barbarous curioſity, worthy of that abominable 
court, ſurveyed the naked and bloody body of Soubiſe, 
who was ſuſpected of impotency ; and had been juſt kil- 


led, after making a moſt gallant defence, under the | 


= queen's windows. s. =: 
9. What did the court after this? 


A. Though reeking with the blood of the people, they | 


yet endeavoured, ſome days after, to 8 an action 
ſo much horror by forms of law. They e 
5 + Henriade, ( Notes) p. 71. Notes on the Henriadt, 
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juſtify the maſſacre by a calumny ; and accuſed the admi- 
ral of a conſpiracy, which no one believed. The parlia- 
ment was commanded to proceed againſt the memory of 
Coligni ; and his dead body was] hung in chains at Men- 
faucon gallows. The king himſelf went to view this 
ſhocking ſpectacle; when one of his courtiers adviſing 
him to retire, and complaining of the ſtench of the corps 
the king cried (like Yitellius) A dead enemy ſmells ſæueet. 
Though it cannot be proved, that the admiral's head was 
ſent to the pope (as it certainly was to the queen-mother, 
with the hiſtory of his times, in his own hand writing“) 
yet it is well known, that the maſſacres, on St. Bartho- 

| lomew's-Day are painted, at Rome, in the royal Salon of 
the Vatican, with the following inſcription under the 
picture; Pontifex Colignii necem probat. (The pope ap- 
proves of Coligni's death) How juſtly is ſuch a pontiff 
ſtiled, His Holineſs l — The young king of Navarre was 
ſpared through policy, rather than from the pity of the 
queen-mother; ſhe keeping him priſoner, till the king's 
death; in order that he might be as a ſecurity and pledge, 
for the ſubmiſſion of ſuch proteſtants as might eſcape. 
That king's mother died two or three days before. This. 
butchery was not confined merely to the city of Paris; 
the like orders having been iflued from court, to the go- 
vernors of all the provinces of France; ſo that in a week's: 
| time, above an HunpxeD TwovusanD proteſtants were 
cut to pieces, in different parts of the kingdom. TWO or 
T three governors only refuſed to .obey the king's orders. 
, One among the reſt, named Montmorrin, governor of 
p Auvergne, wrote the king the following letter, which de- 
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| ſerves to be tranſmitted, in characters of gold, to lateſt 
- polterity. e e h e 
” I have received an order, under your majeſiy's 2 to: 
7 pat to death all the proteſtants in my province. I have tos 
of much reſpect for your majeſty not to believe the letter a for- 

to 


gery: but if (which God forbid) the order ſhould be genu- 
ine, I hade too much reſped for your majeſty. to obey it. | 
. e — 
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* Henriade, (Notes) p. 67. 
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Theſe barbarities inflamed ſuch proteftants as eſcaped 


with rage rather than terror; their irreconcileable hatred 
to the coutt, ſupplied them with freſk vigour, and the 


2 of revenge increafed their ſtrength *. The king 


Charles IX.) under whoſe influence this dreadful havock 


| had been committed, never enjoyed his health after the 
\ butchery on the eve of St. Bartholomew ; but died in 


about two years, his blood guſhing daily through the 
pores of his ſkin ; ſo that he expired weltering, as it were, 


In his gore +. Though he might juſtly merit ſuch a death, 
I yet am far from aſcribing it to a judgment from heaven, 
2. Were all the proteſtants extirpated from France ? 


A. No: but many more lives were loſt, occaſioned by 


the war ſtill continuing. However, a peace was at hat 


concluded with the Rochellers; notwithſtanding which, 


the ſeveral factions had afterwards recourſe to arms, be- 
tween whom there were perpetual ſkirmiſhes, in many 
parts of France. The king dying the 3oth of May, 1574t, 
Vas ſucceeded by his brother Henry III, then king of Pe- 


land. Scarce was he arrived in Paris, but he, inflamed 


by the queen-mother, reſolved to deſtroy the proteſtants; 


to effect which he found it neceſſary to join with the 


 Guiſes ; though he hated them as much, in his heart, as 


the proteſtants. Upon this the male-contents, or polit- 


_ cians (as they were termed) whoſe diſguſt at the court 


aroſe from their hatred to the Guiſes, rather than from 
motives of religion, joined with the proteſtants, by which | 
means their united forces became very formidable; and 
of theſe marſhal Domwille, brother to duke De Montne 


renci, was the chief. Being governor of Languedoc, be 


convened the ſtates of that province; when he declared 
himſelf head of an aſſociation, for reſtoring peace to the 


kingdom; and exhorted all good Frenchmen to join with 
him; in order for obtaining a meeting of the eftates of 


the realm, for redreſs of grievances. Immediately a wil 
broke out, in all the provinces, between. the royaliſts and 
the Gui/es, on one fide ; and the proteſtants and politi- 


Cians on the other. Not a day paſſed without Kine, 
„All the above particulars are from Voliaire. 1 Hu. 
riade, ( Notes) p. 70. lem, ibid. 3 
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and the taking or retaking of ſome towns ; ſo that France 
was now become a ſcene of blood and confuſion. About 
this time the cardinal of Lorrain died. After a variety of 
events, a treaty was concluded, between the king and 
his enemies; by which it was ſtipulated, among other 
articles, that the proteſtants and male-contents ſhould be 
allowed eight towns more for their ſecurity; ſhould be 
indulged the tree exerciſe of their religion in all places, 
Paris excepted, and two leagues round it; that the 
courts of juſtice ſhould be compoſed of proteſtants as 
well as of popiſh judges; and that the attainder of admi- 
29 with others of his party, ſhould be reverſ- 

9. Did this ediQ of pacification put an tnd to the 
troubles? Os Fel BREE We Ot | 5 
A. It only exaſperated the papiſts ſtill more, who. 

= thereupon entered into a confederacy for the extirpation 

of hereſy, as they called it, and for the preſervation of 
their religion: This confederacy was termed The Holy 
League, or ſimply the League, of which Henry, duke of 
Guiſe, though he did not yet appear, was the ſoul, and 
Philip II. of Spain the great friend, as alſo the pope. 
Not long after, the king of France, and the ſtates pub- 
liſhed an edict, forbidding any toleration of the proteſt- 
ants ; by which it was alſo enacted, that their preachers, 
deacons, and elders ſhould depart the kingdom in a limit- 
ed time, notwithſtanding any former edits to the contra- 
ry. War was then carried on again; but in 1577, 4 
peace was concluded. There were other ruptures. The 
leaguers involved the king in great troubles, they forcing 
him to declare war againſt the proteſtants, and driving 
him from Paris. The king afterwards cauſed the duke 
of Guiſe to be murthered. This nobleman being come 

| to court, and attending in the ante-chamber ; one of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate informed him, that the king wanted to 
ſpeak with him, in his cloſet. The duke going thither, 
as he was lifting up-the hangings, he received fix ſtabs 
from the guards, who were drawn up on each ſide, upon 

Pretence of doing him honour ; ſo that he had but juſt 
time to cry, Lord have mercy upon me! The king, being 
informed that he was diſpatched, went out of his cloſet; 
when the court-lords being aſſembled, fie told them * _ 


LOY 
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he was now king ; and bid his enemies learn, by the ex- 
ample made of the duke of Guzſe, that the like vengeance 
hung over their heads, ſhould they preſume to check his 
authority. About this time the bloody queen-mother, 
Catherine of Medicis, left the world. 'The death of the 


abovementioned nobleman only fired the Pariſians of the 


league ftill more againſt their ſovereign; ſo that their 
Preachers and others inveighed moſt bitterly againſt him, 


as one excommunicated, a heretick, and the moſt deteſta- 


ble of mortals. Duke Du Maine was then declared head 
of the league; when the king, joining himſelf with the 
king of Nawarre, and the proteſtants, they marched and 
beſieged Paris. But whilſt the king of France was in his 
quarters at St. Cloud, James Clement a young Dominican 

Far, at the inſtigation of the preachers of Paris, aſſaſſi- 
nated the king with a knife he drew out of his ſleeve, as 
a fayourer of hereticks ; and thus put an end to his life, 
the 2d of Auguſt, 1589. Clement had taken prieſts or- 
ders juſt es he committed the murther *; previous 
to which he likewiſe faſted, went to confeſſion, and tre- 
_ ceived the ſacrament +. Being ſuſpected by ſome per- 
ſons, on his arrival at St. Cloud, they watched him, and 
found him in a ſound fleep, with his breviary near him, 
open at the article of Judith f. The Parifean leaguers 
were ſo audacious, that upon James Clement's being cut 
to pieces, by the guards after the aſſaſſination, they print. 


ed and fold publickly, not long after, a piece intitled, 1 


| Relation of the Martyrdom of Brother James Clement. 
It was therein aſſerted, that an angel had appeared to 
Clement; had ſhewa him a naked ſword, and commanded 
kim to ſlay the tyrant ll. 7 
8 What religion did Henry NV. profeſs, at the time 
of his acceſſion? e 


A. The proteſtant; but his popiſh courtiers earneſtly 


_ conjured him to turn Roman catholick. The king not 


complying immediately with their requeſt, the leaguers 


grew outrageous; and being headed by duke Du Maine 
engaged the king, but were repulſed with very great 112 


Henriade, (Netes) page 123: 5 + 1dem, page 125 


t lden, page 128. Iden, page 127. 
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His majeſty afterwards beſieged Parts, but was forced to 

retire. The leaguers, by this time, thinking it neceſſary 
to have a monarch of their own, ſet up Charles, cardinal 
of Bourbon; a decrepid old man, uncle to Henry IV. the 
next in blood to the crown, in caſe the proteſtant princes 
ſhould be excluded. The cardinal was ſtyled Charles X. 
by his partizans. The king of Spain was deeply con- 

cerned in all theſe machinations; but afterwards that 
monarch, and duke Du Maine, quarrelled. The council 
of ſixteen in Paris, and all the furious part of the leaguers, 
were in the intereſt of Spain; whilſt the parliament and 
the politicians, (ſo the more moderate were termed) fol- 
lowed the counſels of duke Du Maine. This occafionin 

diviſions, the duke diſſolved the council of ſixteen; —— 
aſſumed the exerciſe of the whole regal power, by the title 
of lieutenant of the kingdom. The king and the duke 
engaging afterwards, (March 14, 1590) at Ivry, the 
latter was entirely defeated. His majeſty then beſieged 
Paris, which made a moſt vigorous reſiſtance; (the inha- 
bitants eating cats, dogs, rats, leather, and 2 ſort 
of bread of dead men's bones ;) and being relieved by the 
duke of Parma, king Henry was obliged to draw off his 
troops. During this ſiege, the friars exhibited a ſpectacle, 
which, though ridiculous in itſelf, was yet of uſe to ani- 
mate the people. The former made a kind of military 
muſter, marching in rank and file, wearing ruſty armour 
over their cowls, 2 at their head the image of the 

virgin Mary; wielding ſwords, and crying, They were all 
ready to fight, and to die in defence of the faith : ſo that 
the citizens, who ſaw their confeſſors in arms, firmly be- 

lieved, that they fought for the cauſe of God ®. During 

this, the civil war had been carried on in other parts of 
France, fo that the inhabitants were grievouſly haraſſed. 
About this time died cardinal De Bourbon. The council of 

fixteen in Paris, acting in the moſt arbitrary manner, the 

inhabitants ſent and intreated duke Du Maine to ſuccour 

them; and he coming accordingly, hanged four or fixe of 
the council above mentioned, in the Salon of the Louvre. 
During this interval, king Henry IV. had been powerfully 


125 : * Eſſay on the civil Wars, p. 23. 
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aſſiſted by queen Elizabeth, and as ſtrongly oppoſed by the. 


| king of Spain. 55 5 
5 8. What ſteps did Henry take, in order to quiet theſe 
. A Rd ²˙ nt nn iis 
A. He turned Roman catholick, July 25, 1593, which 
greatly alarming the proteſtants, he promiſed, under his 
Hand, that to whatever ſtraits the neceſſity of his affairs 
might reduce him, they ſhould not fail to be ſecured, in 
the profeſſion of their faith and liberties, agreeably to 
former edicts; upon which many cities declared for him, 
and a truce was concluded between the royaliſts and the 
leaguers. Afterwards Paris, Roan, and other cities ſub - 
mitted to the king; and the duke of Guiſe was reconciled 
to him. However, one of the popiſh male- contents 
thinking it meritorious to kill his majeſty, attempted to 
ſtab him in the preſence- chamber, but only ſtruck out one 
of his teeth. The aſſaſſin being examined, it was found 
that he had been educated among the Jeſuits; upon which 
they were all baniſhed the kingdom, by an edict. Duke 
Du Maine ſtill oppoſed the king, as likewiſe duke De 
Mercocur, ſo that the commotions continued; but in 
1596, the former noblemen, and others, made their ſub- 
miſſion to his majeſty; he granting them very advantageous 
conditions, in order to give peace to his diſtracted ſub- 
jects. The league being totally deſtroved, by the ſub - 
miſſion of the duke De Mercoeur his majeſty, during his ſtay 
at Nantes, the capital of Britany, in order to content the 
proteſtants in ſome meaſure, publiſhed the famous irrevo- 
cable (as it was called by the French proteſtants) edict of 
Nantes, Anno 1598, whereby they were ſecured in the free 
_ exerciſe of therr religion, in all parts of France; (Paris, 


and its neighbourhood excepted *) This edict was granted 


to the proteſtants, as a reward for their ſervices, in having 
raiſed the houſe of Bourbon to the throne of France. 
But it was revoked, in 1685, by Lewis XIV. About the 
| year 1600, France was freed from wars both domeſtic and 
foreign. King Henry's reign was afterwards diſturbed by 
many plots, moſt of them contrived by prieſts, . or bigoted 
Papiſts among the laity; and a period put to it by one 
* = | CEL  Rawaillli 


®* Preface to Plaintes des Proteſtans,.p. 8. 
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Rawaillac, a friar. This wretch ſtabbed his majeſty to 


the heart, May 14, 1610, as he was riding in his coach 
through one of the ſtreets of Paris; Rawaillac' was ſup- 
poſed to have been prompted to it, from a horrid ſpirit of 
enthuſiaſm, which made him conclude that the king was 
not ſincerely a papiſt. He had imbibed a notion, that it 
is lawful for any private man to kill his prince, who is an 
enemy to the pope; he telling his judges, that to make 
War againſt the pope, was to make war againſt God; be- 


cauſe the pope is God, and God is the pope.—(Admirable 
doctrine this!) He afterwards was broke alive upon 
the wheel, after being made to ſuffer inexpreſſible tor- 
6777 W 
Q. What were the moſt material tranſactions, relative 
to religion, under Lewis XIII. ſucceſſor of Henry IV? 

A. The queen- mother, Mary of Medicis, being ap- 
pointed regent, during her ſon's minority, confirmed, by 
2 proclamation, the edict of Nantes; and the proteſtants 
were permitted to hold their general aſfemblies, wherein 


they uſed to draw up repreſentations of their grievances; 
in one whereof, met at Saumur, there were great conteſts 
and feuds ; particularly between duke De Sully and mar- 


ſhal Boulion; on which occaſion the famous Du Pleſſis 
Mornay was choſen preſident of the aſſembly. Afterwards 
provincial aſſemblies uſed to meet, at which the court 
was offended '; and the proteſtants were abridged in-ſome 
of their privileges. In 1620, the court formed a reſolu- 
tion to extirpate the proteſtants; for which purpoſe the 
king marched into Bearn, where he ordered maſs to be 
faid in all the principal churches of that province. The 
next year, duke D*Eſpernon marched againſt them, where- 

upon all the proteſtants of Bearn fled to the mountains; 
their churches, in ſeveral towns, having been burnt by 
the popiſh mobs with impenity. The proteſtants, upon 
this, ſummoning a general aſſembly to conſult for their 
defence ; the king commanded them to break-up, which 
they refuſing, it was conſtrued rebellion. Immediately a 


war broke out, on all fides, about Anno 1622. During 


this interval the proteſtants were deſerted by moſt of their 
chiefs, which reduced their affairs to a low ebb. A great 
part of France was deſtroyed, by the havock making per- 
petually by one or the other party. This was was very 


— 
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bloody. The town of Negrepeliſſe, in particular, having 
been taken by the royaliſts; the king ordered all the peo- 


ple in the town, and in the caſtle, to be butchered, the 
women excepted; though theſe were expoſed to the bru- 


tality of the ſoldiers. However, a peace was afterwards 


concluded. Some time hence, the proteſtants of Rochelle, 


being diſguſted at the court, for not obſerving all the ar- 


ticles of the late peace, fitted out a fleet in order to make 
repriſals. Rochelle was blocked up by the royaliſts, in 
1626 ; but, making it's ſubmiſſion, good terms were al- 
lowed. It afterwards ſuſtained a long ſiege, which was 
firſt commanded by the king, in perſon ; and then by the 


famous Richelieu, though an eccleſiaſtick ; the beſieged 


being aſſiſted by our king Charles I. The Rochellers 
made a glorious defence, and fifteen thouſand of them pe- 
riſhed by famine ; ſo that, at laſt, being quite exhauſted, 

they ſurrendered, upon condition of obtaining a general 

pardon ; and ſecurity for their lives, liberties and eſtates. 
The walls and fortifications were afterwards demoliſhed. 
It is agreed on all hands, that the taking of Rochelle 


ſtruck the greateſt blow, both to the civil liberties of 


France, and to the proteſtant religion in that country; 
for no ſooner were the proteſtants diſarmed, and their ci- 
ties (of which this was the moſt conſiderable) reduced; 
but the court became able to impoſe what conditions ſo- 
ever they — upon the people: whereas, before this 

period, whenever the miniſtry committed any acts of ty- 

ranny, the people, by the aid of the proteſtants, were 
commonly able to make a ſtand, and defend their liberties. 


Hence the Engliſh may be taught, not to exchange pro- 


teſtantiſm for popery, unleſs they are indifferent as to that 
_ greateſt of bleſſings, freedom; for the man (cardinal 
 Richelieu) who was ſo bitter an enemy to the proteſtants 
in France, and robbed them of all their ſtrength, was 

the very perſon who reduced their parliaments to a mere 
ſhadow, by annihilating their power. Still numberleſs 
elogiums are beſtowed on this cardinal's great piety 
. goodneſs. A moſt noble marble mauſoleum (which 
I have ſeen) by Girardon, the famous ſculptor, 18 
erected to Richelieu s memory in the Sorbonne at Parts. 


That prelate is ſeen half. reclined, ſupported by 9 
. e nn eee repre 
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repreſenting Religion; and at his feet, another expreſlive 
of Science, in deep affliction. Behind are two genius's, or 
boys, weeping, and ſupporting the arms of the Richelieu 
family. In the vault, under this monument, was a long 
epitaph on the cardinal, engraved on a braſs plate contain- 
ing the following, unjuſt, oſtentatious particulars, among 
others. He made kings tremble ; and had not juſtice directed 
all his defigns, he might have raiſed his ſovereign to moſt 
thrones.—As he was always juſt, he was invincible, —The 
greatneſs of the events juſtified the integrity of his inten- 
tions —He N. HE REST, and religion [this was but 
too true] by the taking of Rochelle; that proud city, which 
| avas conſidered as impregnable ; and by the reduction of more 
than tao hundred towns, which had long divided the regal 
authority. The glory of his pions treatiſes, for the inſtruction 
and perfection of Chriſtians, and the converſion of bereticks, 
| ſurpaſſes that of bis congre/l ; the ſtrength of his genius ba- 
ding united, in him, two things which were judged incompa- 
tible, viz. religion, and the art of government.-He died as he 
had lived, great, invincible, glorious ; and, as the nobleſt of 
all honours, was wept by his king. What credit after 
this can be given to panegyricks ? It muſt be confeſſed 
that this miniſter eee reat qualities, but he appli- 
ed them to a very bad uſe; he having imbrued his hands 
in the blood of the nobility; oppreſſed the people with heavy 
taxes; ſubverted the liberties and privileges of his coun- 
try; and fomented wars and rebellions in moſt kingdoms 
in Europe. RS: 1 | | | FE 
9. Were no other hoſtilities committed on account ot 
religion, under Lewis XIII? Dos PN ogy 8 
A. Whilſt the king was taken up with the ſiege of 
Rochelle, the prince of Conde, and duke De Montmorenci, 
headed (each of them) a body of troops, in Languedoc, 
againſt duke De Rohan, and the proteſtants ; who were in 
arms there. The royaliſts being greatly ſuperior to their 
enemies, ravaged the country ; and uſed the ill-fated pro- 
teltants, in the open towns, with great +” In 


| „ Deſcription de la Ville de Paris, par G. Brice, Tom. 
11. p. 416, & ſeg. Paris, 1713, 12me. 7 
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Duke De Rohan le 
and retired to Venice. Soon after, the fortifications of the 
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1629, the king being returned with his army, from 1:a/,, 
where he had reſtored the duke of Mantua to his dominions; 


marched into Languedoc, in order to put an end to the 
proteſtant war. Duke De Rohan was now chief general 


of the proteſtants. The royaliſts beſieging Privas, in the 
Fivarez, found a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance ; when the be- 
ſieged neglecting to capitulate, till all their works were 
taken; they were forced to ſurrender at diſcretion ; fo 
chat moſt of them were either cut to pieces, or executed 
in cold blood. The royal army marched afterwards to the 
_ Cevennes, and were victorious there alſo. At laſt, cardinal 


Richelieu, upon theſe various ſucceſſes, prevailed with 


duke De Rohan to ſubmit to the king ; promiſing him, 
and the reſt of the proteſtants, a pardon ; with ſecurity 
for their religion and eſtates, upon condition that they 
ſhould demoliſh the fortifications of ſuch cities as were 


ſtill in their power. The proteſtants refleQing on the 


lowneſs of their circumſtances, thought fit to comply: | 


whereupon a d/o ſigned at Alets, June 27, 1029. 
ft the kingdom, with his majeſty's leave, 


proteſtant towns being demoliſhed, in purſuance of the 
faid treaty ; cardinal Richelieu made his triumphant entry 


into Montauban. The proteſtants having thus given up 
their cities of ſecurity ; and being wholly dependant on the 
pleaſure of the miniſtry, who never kept a promiſe with 


them, except when they thought it for their advantage, 
thei; party det renſes infenfioly: and, not withſtanding the 
ſubmi nion, and the ei 34 obedience they Evel tad ſhewn to 
the commands of their fovercipn, e was po eturlly en- 


deavouring to uin hm: ufo ang u ches be Was 
bound in conſcience to do 10, whenever an opportunity 
| ſhould preſent it!el! ; but their deſtruction was not con. 
pleated, till the repeal of the famous edict of Nantes, | 
under his ſucceſſor Leqvis XIV; an edit granted to main- 
"tain the proteſtants, in all thoſe rights and piivileges, which 


nature and civil ſociety indulge mankind. 


S Did the proteſtants occaſion any diſturbance in fi 


my Vf. 
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| work for this purpoſe. 
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A. No: ſo far from it, that it is notorious they &, during 
the civil war, which broke out ſoon after that monarch 
was ſeated on the throne, gave him the higheſt demonſtra- 


tion of their attachment; a circumſtance which the king 
himſelf accknowledged in a declaration publiſhed Anne 


1652 : not to mention that the queen- mother confeſſed, 
that they had ſaved the ſtate. But this very circumſtance, 
which ſhould have won them the utmoſt favour, proved 
their ruin ; by it's being wickedly repreſented, to his 
majeſty, that as the proteſtants, by their weight and in- 
fluence, had done him ſuch ſignal ſervices ; it was alſo in 
their power to overturn the government ; and from this 
reflection, a moſt horrid political reſolution was formed, 
at court, wiz. to even extirpate them, if poſſible. Im- 


mediately Rochelle, Montauban, Millau, and all ſuch pro- 


teſtant cities as had ſhewn the greateſt zeal for the king, 


were made to feel the moiſt fatal effects of his vengeance. 


After this a thoufand machinations and artifices were 
daily employed againſt them ; and theſe were continued 
during twenty years, till their deſtruction was com- 


pleated. 


9. Enumerate the chief methods or engines fet at 
A. They may be reduced to fix . 1. Proſecutions and 
chicanery in the ordinary courſe of juſtice. 2. Excluſion” 
from poſts or pieferments of every kind, as well as from 
all methods of getting a livelihood. 3. Infringement of 
the edict of Nantes, under colour of explications: 4. New 
laws, or new regulations. 5. Fraudtul and illuſive mea- 
ſures, 6. Rouzing the people, and firing them with 
hatred againſt the proteſtants.— Theſe were the chief 
methods, employed by the perſecuts.s, ducing ſeveral 
years, in order to attain their ends. A long time was re- 
quiſite, in order to diſpoſe and bring matters to a head; 
not to mention the dilappointments which the court met 
Bas GS e with, 


„les Plaintes de Proteſtans, cruellement opprimes dans 
le royaume de France, p. 7, & ſeq. Cologne, chea Pierre 
Marteu, 1686, 12mo. This treatiſe was writ by the cele- 
brated Mr. Claude, and his laſt work. See father Niceron's 

emorrs pour ſervir a Phiſtoire des hommes illuſtres, Tom. 


8 Fart ii. p. 311. Paris 1731. lden, p. 1 & ſeq. 
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with, and the interruptions occaſioned by the civil wars; 
the iſſue of which, in their favour, increaſed their courage, 
and confirmed them ſtill more in their deteſtable views, 
During all theſe machinations, the proteſtants, dreading 
the ſtorm that was likely to break over their heads, were 
not idle; but endeavoured with inexpreſſible pains, to 
defend themſelves ſo far as was conſiſtent with equity, 
But all this was to no purpoſe, although they had carried 
their complaints even to the throne. 
2. When did the court firſt throw off the maſk, and 
employ open force? e VVV 
A. About the year 1684 “, at which time ſoldiers were 
ſpread all over France; particularly the dragoons, theſe 
being the boldeſt and moſt reſolute of all the king's 
troops. Before them marched terror, with it's hated 
train; and as the king now declared, that be would no 
longer permit any proteſtants in his kingdoms, an univer- 
ſal panick ſeized thoſe who were to be the ill-fated victims. 
The dragoons began with Bearn ; after which the other 
provinces of the kingdom, (not excepting the city of 
Paris) had their ſad ſhare of theſe calamities. The firſt 
thing enjoined the various intendants, or comptrollers of 
the provinces was, for them to ſummon the ſeveral citie 
and corporations; when they, aſſembling accordingly all 
ſuch inhabitants as were proteſtants, acquainted them 
with his majeſty's will, viz. that they muſt immediately 
turn Roman catholicks ; and that, in caſe of refuſal, 
force would be employed. The unhappy proteſtants, 
thunderſtruck with ſuch an alternative, replied, that they 
were ready to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes for his ma- 
jeſty; but that, as God had a right over their coaſciet 
ces, they could not diſpoſe of it in this manner. 
2. What were the effects of ſuch anſwers? ; 
| . Inſtantly the dragoons +, who were not far of, 
marched up ; when they immediately ſeized upon all the 
avenues to, and the gates of the ſeveral cities. Next 
guards were poſted in all the roads; and the dragoons often 
marched into towns, ſword in hand, crying, in a 


_ ®* Plaintes de Proteflans, p. 66, & ſeg. f 1dem'? 
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&: 175 catholicks ! or die]! Theſe dragoons, being quartered 


in the houſes of the proteſtants, where they were to live 
at diſcretion ; ſtrictly commanded all perſons not to quit 
their homes, nor to ſecure their goods or effects, upon 
ſevere penalties ; and forbidding all Romans catholicks hat- 
bouring, or aſſiſting them, in any manner. Theſe tyrants 
uſed to paſs the firſt days, in devouring all the proviſion of 
their reſpective hoſts ; and in tearing from them, (had 
theſe been even in their bowels) all their money, rings, 
jewels, and uy thing of value. They next We 4 
every family to plunder; and invited, not only the papiſts 


| of the place, but likewiſe all thoſe of the neighbouring 


towns and villages, to come and purchaſe, of them, all | 


- 


the clothes, furniture, and other things of which they - 174 
might ſtand in need. 8 | 


2. What was the next ſtep? _ „ 

A. They then fell upon their perſons; on which occaſion 
they employed every cruelty, in order to oblige them to apo- 
ſtatize from their religion. Theſe blood-thirſty dragoons, 


With ſhouts, oaths, and blaſphemies, would hang men and 


women, by the hair of the head ; or, by the feet, to the cie- 
lings of rooms. They faſtened them, like ſo many criminals 
who are put to the torture ; when, by means of a funnel, 
they poured wine down their throats ; till ſuch times as 
the fumes of the liquor, intoxicating and depriving them 
of their reaſon, they conſented to, abjure their religion. 
They beat them with clubs; and, after bruifing them all 
over, dragged them to the popiſh churches ; when their 
forced preſence was conſidered as an abjuration. They 
deprived them of their ſleep, during ſeven or eight days 
together; the perſecutors relieving one another, in order 
to watch them day and night; and keep them awake, 
either by rowing water in their faces; by tormenting ' 
them a thouſand ways ; or by holding, over their heads 
braſs kettles, on which they uſed to make a horrid din, 
till theſe victims had quite loſt their ſenſes. Whenever 
they found men or women, confined to their beds in 
burning fevers, they had the barbarity to get together a 
great many drummers, who beat round their beds during 
weeks together, without ceaſing, till the ſufferers gave 
their word to abjure the proteſtant faith. In ſome places 


they 
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they faſtened fathers and huſbands to bed-poſts; when 


they raviſhed their wives and daughters, before them, with 
impunity. . . 


9. Proceed in theſe 
A. In caſe any per 


8 0 
ons, after ſuch horrid treatment, 


ſtill refuſed to turn, they were impriſoned ; and thrown into 


dark, loathſome, infected dungeons, where every cruelty 
was exerciſed upon them. In the mean time their houſes 
were pulled down, their lands laid waſte, their timber 
felled, and their wives and daughters thrown into con- 


vents. When the dragoons had devoured every thing in 
_ a gentleman's houſe in the country, the farmers fuppliet 


them with neceſſaries; and theſe, in order to indemnify 


themſelves, uſed to fell (by authority) the goods and 


chattels of ſuch gentlemen ; and often purchaſe them for 


their own uſe. If any perſons, for conſcience fake, and 


to eſcape the tyranny of thoſe barbarians, fled from their 
abode, they were purſued through the fields and woods, 


and ſhot at like ſo many wild beaſts. For this purpoſe the 


ſheriff” s officers were commanded to ſcour the country ; 


and the magiſtrates, in the ſeveral diſtricts, were ordered 


to ſeize them indiſcriminately. They then were carried 
back to the places they came from, and treated as pri- 
ſoners of war. All this ſhocking uſage was not confined 


merely to people in low life; perſons of the higheſt diſtine- 


tion being treated in the ſame manner. Their lands were 
ravaged ; and their houſes, both in town and country, 
plundered, and razed to the ground; their woods cut 
down; their children carried off; and their perſons ex- 
poſed to the inhumanity of the dragoons. Neither age, 


| ſex nor quality were ſpared, whenever the command, for 
turning papiſt, was not complied with; the ſame violence 


being practiſed univerſally. Some perſons who had em- 
loyments in the parliaments, were uſed in the like in- 


| ebe manner; and many officers ordered from theit 
| poſts, to return home, and treated like the reſt. Several 
| perſons of quality, and others, fled to Paris, or the 


court, in hopes of meeting with protection there; in 
of which, they were ordered to return, in four days, 0 ; 
their reſpective homes; and all perſons forbid upon ve!) 


ſent 


| ſevere penalties, to harbour them; and others who pie 
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ſented petitions to the king, were ſent to the Baffile, and 
cruelly perſecuted there. Theſe things were done openly: 
but the Romaniſts put to death great numbers ſecretly, 
beſides thoſe who rotted and periſhed in loathſome dun- 
geons. Some they tranſported to Canada, (as they falſelß 
declared ;) but really drowned moſt of them, when they 
were got ſome leagues out at ſea 3 and if any proceeded 
ſo far as Canada, they periſhed in dungeons there. Ina a 
word, ſuch a variety of other torments were inflicted, on 
the French proteſtants, that only God, and tbemſelves, 
R | 1 1 JVC 
9. What particulars are mon of notice, with regard 
to the manner of carrying on theſe perſecutions? 
A. In + almoſt all the provinces of France, there marched, 
| at the head of theſe infernal legions, (beſides the military 
commanders) the intendants and biſhops, in their reſpee- 
tive dioceſes, with crowds of miſſionaries, prieſts, and 
friars. The intendants uſed to ſee the orders of the court 
executed in their full rigour; and would rouze the dra- 
roons to farther cruelty, if any of them happened to be 
moved with compaſſion. The miſſionaries, friars, Sc. 
wouldexcite and encourage the dragoons, to execute a com- 
mand which was ſo pleaſing to the church; and ſo glorious 
(as they declared, to God and the king. With reſpect to 
the biſhops, they aſſiſted merely to keep open table; to re- 
W ceive the abjurations; and to be as ſo many ſevere, general 
inſpectors; in order that every thing might be executed 
agreeably to the intention and inclination of the popiſh 
clergy. Farther, whenever a party of dragoons, Ky +; 
forced, by their cruelties, ſome proteſtants to comply ; 


ſuch as ſtill ſtood out; by which means, thoſe proteſtants, 
who reſiſted longeſt, were quite ruined, by the great num- 
[ber of ſoldiers quartered upon them. Again, before the 
dragoons were ſent to any conſiderable town, the inhabi- 
tants had privately taken care to win over ſeveral pro- 
teſtavts to the popiſh religion; who promiſed to aſſiſt in 
orrupting their brethren, ſo ſoon as the ſoldiers ſhould 
e 1 arrive. 


r th Cevennes, p. 44 5. Þ+ Les Plaintes des 
roteftans, „ Eo 


the former were ſent to, and quartered in the houſes of 


I” 1 
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when ſome proteſtants had ſigned a gentle form of abjura- 
tion, which they imagined might be done with a ſafe con- 
ſcience ; a few days after, another, infinitely more explicit, 
was brought, and, (a moſt impudent circumſtance) they 
therein were made to declare, that they embraced the 


_ were ſo ſtrictly watched, that few proteſtants could eſcape 


part. The mo 
ſhips ; the coaſts, the ridges, the paſſages of rivers, and 


| favourable than the day; and ſome neighbouring ſtates 
 wereordered not to give ſhelter to any more proteſtants, but 


tion of the edict of Nantes, when was it repealed f! 


ce dict of Nantes; the king, by the firſt article of the ner 


arrive. Fourthly, when any maſter of a family, in order 
to prevent the dragoons from being quartered upon him, 
turned Roman catholick; in caſe any of his family refuſed 
to follow his example, or fled ; thoſe military tyrants 
would come and live at diſcretion in his houſe. Fifthly, 


Romiſh religion freely, and without compulſion. Having 


proceeded thus far, if ſuch perſons made any difficulty to 
go to maſs ; if they did not receive the ſacrament ; aſſſt 


at proceſſions; go to confeſſion ; ſay their beads ; or if 
they, by any involuntary ſign, diſcovered the leaft reluc- 
tance, they were loaded with fines, and the dragoons were 
again quartered upon them. Laſtly, whilſt the ſoldiers were 
thus laying waſte the provinces ; the frontiers and ports 


out of the wit. Hove Not one of them had leave to de- 
exact ſearch was made on board of foreign 


the highways were guarded ; the night was not more 


to ſend back thoſe who had already fled to them; and at- 


tempts were even made, to carry off ſome out of foreign 


countries. „ 
Qt. All this having been done, preparatory to the revoct- 


A. The revocation was publiſhed by another edid, 


dated O&ober 18, 1685. In this edict, after the preamble, 
Wherein the court endeavours to prove, (but very in- 


quitouſly) that there was no farther occaſion for the 


ediQ, revokes the former in all it's-parts ; and commands 
all the proteſtant churches, throughout his dominions, 0 


be Ait demoliſhed. Secondly, he prohibits eve! 
_ aſſembly, for exerciſing the ſaid religion. Thirdly, al 


noble 


＋ Le Plaintes des Proteſtans, P · 85. 
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' noblemen or lords of manors are forbid to follow that wor- 
„did, upon pain of impriſonment, and confiſcation of their 
| WW citates. Fourthly, all proteſtant clergymen are to quit the 
| kingdom, in a fortnight after the publication of this edict, 
upon pain of being ſent to the gallies. Fifthly and fixthly, 
rewards and advantages are promiſed to ſuch clengymen, 
or their. ypidows, as ſhall become converts to popery. 


t Seventhly and eighthly, no children are to be educated in 
y the proteſtant religion; and all children, born afterwards, 
e ſhall be baptized, and brought up in the Romith faith; 
T4 and all parents are ox je? to ſend them to the popiſh 
to churches, upon the penalty of five hundred livres. Ninthly, 


four months are allowed thoſe who may have left the king- 
dom to return to it ; upon failure of which, their roſſeſſ.. | 
ons are to be confiſcated, Tenthly, all proteſtants, their 
wives and children, are forbid to quit the kingdom, or 


re carry off their effects; upon pain of the gallies, to the 
rts men; and impriſonment, and confiſcation of their poſſeſſi- 
pe ons, to the women, Eleventhly, the declarations formerly 
de- ubliſhed with regard to relapſed hereticks, are confirmed. 


ign 'welfthly, the reſt of the proteſtants, till ſuch time as 
and heaven may think fit to enlighten them, ſhall be permitted 
ore to reſide in the kingdom ; there to follow their ſeveral 
ates trades and profeſſions ; and enjoy their poſſeſſions, with- 


out being moleſted, upon pretence of their being prote- 
ſtants ; provided they ſhall not perform any exerciſe, or 
hold any meetings, in order to pray, or perform any reli- 
gious worſhip in their way different from the Romiſh. 

2: What were the conſequences of the revocation of . 


the edit of Nantes *P | 


* 


dic, A. The very day it was publiſhed, the government be- 
nble, gan by demoliſhing the noble proteſtant church at Charen- 
ini ton . The oldeſt proteſtant miniſter } was commanded to 

r the leave Paris in twenty-four hours, and the kingdom forth- 
> new with. For this purpoſe, he was committed to the guard of 
nands one of his majeſty's footmen ; with orders not to leave 
ns, 10 him, till he had paſſed the frontiers. His collegues met 
a Es e Too. nt > OO 
7 1 


* Les Plaintes des Prote ans, p. 92, t& ſeg. tlie 
village near Paris. Tbis was My. Glaude himſelf, the 
*uth or of Plaintes des Proteſtans. e 
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were expoſed to numberleſs vexations and cruelties. In 


.. n * 2 — x 
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with ſcarce better treatment; the reſt of the elergymen 
were allowed a fortnight : but, during this interval, they 


the firſt place, they were not permitted to ſell any partof 
their eſtates, nor to carry off any of their goods or effeds, 
Theit books and manuſcripts were even conteſted them, 
Farther, their tyrants would not allow them the aſſiſtance 
of father, mother, brother, ſiſter, or any of their relati- 
ons; though many were helpleſs and poor, and unable to 
fubſiſt without their ſuccour. Their own children, of 
ſeven years of age or. older, were denied them; and even 
thoſe under ſeven, and who ſucked at their mother's 
: breaſts : nurſes, for their children juſt born, were fe- 
Fufd them. In ſome frontier places they were opt, and 
- impriſoned on ridiculous, pretences : ſueh as the obliging 
them to prove themſelves the identical perſons ſpecifiedin 
the certificates; the. enquiring, whether they were not 
- fubje& to ſome criminal information or proſecution ; and 
. obligingithem to prove, that they did not carry off effed 
belonging to their reſpective con 2 Sometimes, 
after thus detaining and amuſing theſę miniſters, they were 
told that the fifteen days, allowed by the edict, were ex- 
. pired ; that they were no longer at liberty to quit the 
- | {oh Gu but moſt go to the gallies. In a word, every 
. chicane, every inquiry was emplayed, in order to grieve 

—— ß i 

_ 9. How were the laity treated *? ? 
A. Words could never deſcribe the perils to which 
- they; were expoſed, . whom the -rage of perſecution 
forced from their dwellings, their poſſeſſions, and even 
their native country. Never were ſeverer orden 
given, nor more ſtrictly put in execution, than tho 
enacted againſt theſe unhappy proteſtants. The g& 
vernment commanded guards to be again poſted at the 
_ ſeveral ports, towns, highways, and paſſages of nven; 
all the provinces were overſpread with ſoldiers ; and eren 
the peaſants were armed, and commanded to ſt al 
| perſons who ſhould attempt to eſcape ; and, in cale0 
_.- oppoſition, to treat them ill. All cuſtom-houſes vey 


| * Plaintes des Proteftans „p- 95 , ſeg. 
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| forbid to enter, or to let paſs, any clothes, goods, met- 
chandiſes, or other effeQs, belonging to the proteſtants. 
In a word, every artifice was made uſe of, to prevent the 
_ eſcape of theſe unhappy victims; inſomuch that almoſt 
all correſpondence,with the neighbouring countries, was cut 
off. By this means, the ſeveral priſons in the kingdom 
were ſoon crouded: for the panic raiſed, in the proteſtants, 
by the dragoons ; the horrors they felt, on the reflection 
that their conſciences would be forced; the dread of ſee- 
ing their children torn from them; as well as their being 
compelled to reſide in a country, where they were treated 
with the greateſt injuſtice and inhumanity ; obliged every 
one to think ſeriouſly of retiring, and to leave their effects, 
in order to fave their * Such as were committed to 
priſon, have been uſed with unheard'of rigour ; have 
been thruſt into dungeons ; loaded with heavy chains z ' 
almoſt ſtarved ; and deprived of all converſation, except 
that of their perſecutors. Several were thruſt into con- 
vents, and treated, in them, with no leſscruelty. Some were 
ſo happy as to expire under their tortures ; others ſunk, at 


| again, by the extraordinary aid of heaven, reſiſted them 
with a courage truly tert.. ET 
9. It ſeems, therefore, that the twelfth article of the _ 
new edict, by which it is declared, that proteſtants * ſhall 
be permitted to live unmoleſted in France, was not ob- 
ſerved? _ F „ 
A. Not in the leaſt; none of the dragoons or other 
ſoldiers, who had been ſent into the provinces, before the 
edit, have been recalled ; ſo far from it, they ſtill 
prattice + barbarities like to thoſe already deſcribed ; and 
have alſo, been ſent into other provinces, Even Paris has 
been roughly treated; though one would imagine, that _ 
the article in queſtion of the ediQ, would have been more 
ſtrictly obſerved there, as that city is beneath the king's 
eye, as it were; and almoſt immediately under the govern- 
ment of the court. The 0 day the edict in queſtion 
5 „„ ˙— ⸗ ap. . Was 


* Plaintes des Proteſtans, p. 98, fg fea. 5 FI + This | 
book was Printed in 1585, at the time that theſe cruelties 
were exerciſing, St 1 . 


laſt, under the weight of the temptation; whilſt others 
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Vas Publiſhed, the attorney- general, and ſome other ma- 
giſtrates, ſent orders to the maſters of proteſtant families, 
in Paris, to attend hi Being come, he told them ia 
plain terms, that the king would allow of no other reli- 
gion, beſides the Romiſh, in his dominions; and therefore 
that they muſt turn catholicks voluntarily, or they ſhould | 
be forced to it. At the ſame time, the elders of the con- 
ſiſtories were drove from Paris, and treated very cruelly, 
One of the ſecretaries of ſtate alſo, ſending for above an 
hundred tradeſmen of that city, and they being come; be 
ordered the hall- door to, be ſhut.; and then declared, that 
not one of them ſhould ſtir, till after they had ſigned an 
|  _ Inſtrument, whereby they nat only abjured the hereſy of 
| Calin, but acknowledged that they had done this volun- 
 _ tarily; and ſo many menaces were employed, that they 
all ſet their hands. But far more ſevere methods were em- 
_ ployed, ſuch as impriſonment, the ſeizure of effects and 
papers, the carrying off children, the ſeparation of huſbands 
and wives; and, laſtly the great engine, I mean the dra _ 


goons. The moſt courageous were committed to the pri- | 
ſon, called Fort Þ Eweque in Paris; others were confinedat 
home; and many had their houſes ſtript, and their perſons 4 
- ſeized. - Thus this twelfth article, with promiſed ſome t 

- , Mitigation, was an abominable ſnare, ſpread to catch the ys 
_ credulous ; and to prevent their contriving, how beſt X 

_ toeſcape from France. The rage of the perſecutors went on 1 

in it's uſual courſe; and roſe to ſuch a height, that, not t 
fatisfied with laying waſte the kingdom, it ſpread to E 
Orange, a ſovereign principality, in which the kin of tl 
France has no lawful authority. There they carrie off 2 
_ ſeveral proteſtant clergymen, and threw them into priſon. 7 
Thither were ſent the dragoons, who praQtiſed crueltiesof fa 
ervery kind; compelling, by the moſt violent methods, * 
men, women, children, and even the officers of the prince 27 
of Orange, to change their religion tu 


7155 2. What number of perſons might ſuffer by this . 
. VVV 
A. Above five hundred thouſand families were plu” 


 .., Qered Þ by the armies of dragoons ; and, in 1685, 72 


— 
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of the vigilance of the government, above one hundred 
and fifty thouſand perſons had eſcaped out of France as: 
© three hundred and fifty did afterwards +. Theſe aban- 
doned their dwellings}, their inheritances, their effects; 
and many their wives and children, to go and wander up 
and down the world, and lead a life of miſery. Many 
perſons of diſtinctien, of both ſexes, poſſeſſing eſtates of 
twelve, fifteen, twenty, and thirty thouſand livres a year; 


voluntarily gave up thoſe eſtates, not only for themſelves, | 3 


but likewiſe for their poſterity ; expoſing themſelves to the 


inconveniences and dangers, of a long flight, in a ſevere - WM 


| ſeaſon ; and reducing. themſelves almoſt to beggary, 
which, of all conditions, is the moſt inſupportable to 
men of honour. A prodigious number of perſons, of all- 
Tanks, fled to England, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Ireland, and even America. Not- 
_ withſtanding which, the priſons were crouded with 
_ fugitives ||, Who had been ſeized. To prevent other 
proteſtants, who had become converts to popery, from 
_ eicaping, ſuch. were obliged to lay down a fa 
as a ſecurity for their ftay : not to mention the infamy 
with which the body of thoſe who died proteſtants were 
treated, they being refuſed burial ! were thrown upon 
dungghills; or dragged ignominioufly on hurdles H. Ne- 


um of money, Mi 


vertheleſs their perſecutors added this farther inhu- WM 


manity, viz. to ſpread a moſt injurious report, that, 
the proteſtants themſelves had deſired the dragoons 
might be ſent for, in order to have a pretence & for 


their turning Roman catholicks. In :675, (and before) Ill 


3 ſort of banks were openly ſet up, in Paris, for traf- 
hcking ſouls ; and many got conſiderable ſums by this in- 
famous practice. The becoming a convert to popery, 
was almoſt the only way left for a man to obtain re- 
gard, applauſe, court-favour, and to make his for- 
tune. Thus was the famous edict of Nantes repealed, 


though granted by Henry IV, in 1598, in the cleareſt and 1 | 


moſt ſolemn manner, and after the. moſt mature delibeia- 
tion FF, not only for himſelf, but for all his ſucceſſors ; 
and rendered facred and divine, as it were, by the recipro- 
cal oath of the whole kingdom. The obſervation ** of 
8 e Re 


. 7 Plaintes de Proteſtans, P- 1 94. ; T Ideas P- 1715 * 
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the tenor of this edit was become a fundamental law of 


the kingdom; “ a condition inſeparable from the ſucceſ. 


ſion; it being granted as a promiſe authentic, perpetual 
and irrevocable ; as a decree flowing from the juſtice of 
Henry IV, after both parties had been heard; a compact 
| between the Romaniſts and Proteſtants, authorized by the Wl 


public faith of the whole ſtate, ſealed with an oath, and 
| ratified by the execution ; an edict inviolable and irrevo- 


cable in it's nature; out of the reach of all human power; 


made as a perpetual treaty between the proteſtants and Wl 


Romaniſts; a public promiſe, and a fundamental law of 


hi the ſtate, which no authority can infringe f Lewis XIV, 


therefore, in repealing this edi&, broke through one of 
the moſt ſolemn engagements made at ſeveral times 
himſelf, and by his father; who alſo granted the edict of 
 Niſmes ||. Confequently Lewis XIV, in thus ſporting with 
this reciprocal agreement &, broke through all the ties of 
juſtice, of fidelity and conſcience ; and paid no regard to 
heaven, to his country, or to himſelf. However, to give 
ſome little colour to the repeal, it was pretended that the 
edict of Nantes was grown uſeleſs ; as the beſt and greatek 
part of the proteſtants were become converts to popery. 
ut how were they made ſuch ? By force of arms, and by 
the cruel and furious barbarity of the royal drageons C. 
But the above ſubterfuge is unworthy of a king. 
2. Does it not, therefore, appear, that the proteſtants 
of France were both greatly abuſed, and, barbarouſy 
treated on occaſion of thisrepeal ##? 
A. Moſt N Henry IV. grants this edict to the 
proteſtants, with all the ſolemnity above mentioned. He 
givos it as a reward for their ſervices; he promiſes, in the 
moſt awful manner, to obſerve the tenor of it; and to 
confirm this, engages the ſtate in the ſame compact. Not 
fatisfied with this, he takes an oath ; and afterwards cauſes 


N it to be obſerved in the beſt manner he could, during bu 
whole reign. Lewis XIII, his fon, immediately after bs . 


acceſſion, acknowledges the edict of Nantes as perpetual, Wi 
ks * Plaintes des Proteflans, p. 140. + Idem, p. 145 Wl 

r Idem, p. 192. || Idem,p. 108. {+ Idem, p. 115 Wl 
q ldem, p. 116. ** [dem, p. 120. 1 
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irrevocable, . and not landing in need of confirmation; and 
promiſes to adhere religiouſly to every article and circum- _ 
ſtance therein. He ſends commiſſioners into all parts of 
his kingdom, to compleat the due execution thereof. 
When he has recourſe to arms, he declares that it is no * WM 
ways his deſign to annoy the proteſtants in any manner; 1 
and, indeed, he permits them to follow their worſhip, even 
in ſuch cities as he takes by ſtorm. He grants the edict of 
WW 1Ni/mes, as a triumphant king; and yet therein declares, 
that it is his intention the edict of Nantes ſhall be duly ob- 
WT ſerved ; which it was accordingly, ſo long as he fat on the 
WE throne. Lewis XIV, on his ſucceeding to the crown, 
confirms the edict; and declares that he will maintain the 
W proteſtants in all their privileges. He afterwards teſtifies, - 
by another declaration, how highly ſatisfied he was with 
their ſervices ; and that it is his intention they ſhall live 
in the full enjoyment of their rights. Yet all this was an 
WE artifice to entrap.them ; a-ſnare ſpread merely to cover the 
reſolution he had formed, to ruin them, the inſtant an op- 
= portunity ſhould offer. But what idea does this give to 
foreign nations of the kings of France? and what conh- + 
BY dence ſhall hereafter be repoſed in their promiſes and their > 
W treaties ?—If they conduc themſelves in this manner to- 
= wards their own ſubjeQs ; if they careſs them, in no 3 
other view than to deſtroy, what can foreigners hope from: 
ſuch princes ? 3 Pf 
Did not Lewis XIV. owe the moſt ſignal obligations WM 
to his proteſtant ſubjects, as was hinted *#® “? f 
4. They had done him the moſt important ſervices 
during the courſe of the civil war: they had obſerved an 
inviolable fidelity, at the time that a great part of his other 
ſubjects had taken up arms againſt him: they oppoſed the 
We Progreſs of his enemies; rejected the advantageous offers 
made themſelves; preſerved cities, and. whole provinces, 
to his allegiance ; took his officers and ſervants into their 
boſoms, at a time when they could not meet with ſhelter: 
any where elſe. For his ſake they facrificed their lives 
and fortunes... Ina word, they performed, with exempla- 
1y'zeal, all that good ſubjects could do in the moſt dangerous 
| e times. 
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| times. And yet it appeared, that the king meditated at 
„ this very juncture, a deſign to ruin and extirpate them, 
The pfroteſtants, in thus doing their duty, were far from 
mimagining that it would be imputed to them for a crime; | 
L or that deſtruction would ruſh upon them, from that very 
| quarter whence they hoped for protection and defence. 
f The Almighty brought light out of darkneſs; but the 
[ Politicians of France, on the contrary, bring darkneſs out 
| of light, However this be, it cannot be denied but that 
the king is made to ſay, in this new edict, that he had 
projected a deſign to deſtroy his proteſtant ſubjeQs, at the 
very inſtant that they had ſignalized and diſtinguiſhed them- | 
| ſelves with great ſucceſs, in favour of his crown. This 
' . Poſſibly may ſuggeſt many refleQions to the wiſe, both 
within and without the kingdom; may prove to them the 
| wſe that is made of ſervices, and the reward they may ex- 
| pect for them. Certain it is, that “ thoſe monarchs, to 
Vhom the fame of being juſt and equitable is precious, do 
not govern their people in the manner deſcribed above. 
They are far from ſtudying, how beſt to throw uncertainy 
over all things; and to fill every part of their kingdom 
with fear and ſorrow. They do not ſeek for motives of 
joy, from the tears and groans of the innocent; nor take a 
delight in keeping their ſubjects in perpetual uneaſineſs, 
and their lives in a precarious ſtate. Theprinces in quel- 
tion, do not deſire that their ſubjects ſhould tremble at 
their very name; nor do ſuch princes meditate projects, in 
| order to extirpate thoſe who lead ſober, diſcreet lives, and 
| have ever done them all the ſervice in their power. Much 
le ſs do they intend to carry on theſe projects, like ſo many 
mines, during ſeveral years; in order to cover theſe 
| artfully, and under counter-declarations ; at the very time 
that ſuch mines are preparing, and juſt ready to ſpring: 
| ©. Was not Lexis XIV. applauded. for this cruel con- 
duct? f oo 
A. To the ſkies: many aſſerted +, that it was truly 
glorious. But what can be leſs fo, in a king, than bs 
abuſing his power; and violating, without the leaſt reaſon 
or pretence, his royal word; his promiſe ſo ſolemnly 
8 | 5 1 Auen, 
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given, and ſo often repeated? And yet many of the 
Romiſh clergy were laviſh of their encomiums on this oc- 
caſion. The biſhop of Valence (ſpeaking the ſentiments 
of the Romiſh clergy) extols this breach of promiſe as 
a greatneſs, a glory, that exalts Levis XIV. above all his 
predeceſſors; above time; and which conſecrates it to all 
eternity . Theſe proceedings Varillas terms, labours 
greater and much more incredible, than thoſe of the fabu- 
Ions Hercules. This conduct Maimbourgh ſtyles an heroic 
action. The heroic action, (ſays this groveling flatterer ;) 
auhich the king has juſt now per formed; in forbidding, by 
his new edi, the public exerciſe of the falſe religion of 
Calvin; and his commanding all the churches of it's pro- 
feſſors to be immediately pulled down, &c. Farther, the. 
author of the Journal des Sawvans, did not ſcruple to 
give it publickly, as his opinion, that the catholic religion 
ought to be planted by fire and ſword. And, to prove 
his aſſertion, he preſents us with the edifying example fol- 
lewing, viz. That a king of Norway made converts of the | 
nobles of his country, by threatening to murther their young _ 
children before their faces, in caſe they refuſed to let them _ 
be baptized, and themſelves alſo t. But not writers only 
were profuſe of their applauſes, on Lewis XIV, for rai- 
ling this perſecurion ; painters, ſculptors, fc. employing 
their ſeveral talents, purpoſely- to celebrate him on this 
occaſion. Among other public elogiums, is the follow 
ing; copied, (by the author of the preſent work,) upon 
the ſpot. Round the court of the town-houſe in Pari, WM 
are ſeveral inſcriptions, (thirty in all,) in gold letters, in i 
honour of the abovementioned monarch ; and expreſſive 
of the moſt remarkable events of his reign. Among the © Þ 
reſt is the following, under the year 16856. The edit of WM 
Nantes repealed; and hereſy totally ſuppreſſed by the zeal Ml 
and piety of the king: The reſt of the inſctiptions ſavour A 
equally of falſe glory, oſtentation, and pride. No mo- 
narch was ever more groſsly flattered than Leawis XIV; 
who, at the ſame time that he deſerves the higheſt panegy- 
ricks, on account of his love and encouragement of he 
polite arts; merits the ſtrongeſt cenſure, for his perſecu- 
ting the proteſtants, and for the other calamities he : 
| brought upon his ſubj ects. „ 
„ WP 9. Me- 
Plainies des Proteſtans, p. 135. dem, p. 644 


' catholic church. All this, ſays he, was done without 
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9. Methinks you obſerved, that ſpite of this cruel | 
violence that was employed; yet the papiſts were ſo 
mame-faced as to declare publickly, that no compulſion 
had been uſed? . „ 
A. Whilſt the dragoons were diſcharging their “ fury, 
in town and country, on the ſad remains of ſuch unhap. 


y proteſtants as refuſed to fall down and worſhip the 
image; whilſt they were treated, as rebels, in their per- 

ſons, their wives, their children, their poſſeſſions, Oc. 
the Romiſh clergy addreſſing the king by the mouth of 
the abovementioned biſhop of Valence, declared; that 
one of the miracles in his majeſty's reign, was, his ma- 
king ſuch converſions, univerſally, without uſing com- 
pulſion; and the ſeeing his ſubjects flock ſpontaneouſly, 
from all parts, in order to reconcile themſelves to the 


Beese ö 


Force, without arms; and much leſs by the ſtrengtb of yur 
edits, than by your exemplary piety. If we were to credit 
maoſt of the abjurations, which theſe miſerable people 

were made to ſign, with a dagger at their throats ; they 

declare, that they ſigned them voluntarily, and without 
compulſion being employed. Maimbourg too writes as fol- 
lows, in his dedication to Lewis XIV. Your majeſynayble 
aAſſured, that after having vanquiſhed all the enemies if 
France, by the invincible power of your arms, yourſelf alont 
avill eternally enjay the glory and felicity, of having extir- 
pated, from the moſt Chriſtian kingdom, that enemy to Gud, 
hereſy, [as he is pleaſed to term it;] without employing 
apainſt it, in order to compel the proteſtants to return tt 
the church, any other weapon, or other force, than that of 
your charitable zeal for their converſion; and of tht 
_ manifeſl juſtice of your ordinances and edits, the effect if 
awbich have been as happy as could be expected. And in his! 
third book :—The proteſtants have no reaſon to complai 
Lewis the Great: for no violence is practiced again} 
any perſon; and if the government will beflow favours 
on thoſe who become converts to the catholic religion; fe: 
wvours that are not indulged others, and which cannot b 
| Juftly claimed by thoſe who perſiſt obſtinately in their he 
reſy, yet not the leaſt injuſtice is done them, fince 54 by 
FR». 5 LE -arveſie 
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liveſted of theſe things only which they bad uſurped Wl 

| contrary to edits; and that the government may law- WK 

fully puniſh them, when they infringe the ordinances. 5 

In, all -probability, this method ſo gentle, ſo prudent, . 92 
and ſo efficacious, will at laſt produce 1 fame 7 


in France, under Lewis the Great, in order to bring 
zack the Calviniſts to the church; as under Ethelred,. | 
king of England, when he made converts of the Engliſh, Ml 
who, powerfully attracted by. this means, crouded daily ta ñ⁵ 
be baptized ; in like manner as our proteſtants now begin ; 
to flack to maſs. In this manner. were. the people deluded” 
by a ſet of writers, who did not ſeruple to publiſh the 
moſt notorious falſhoods, whenever this turned to their 
advantage. But, indeed, the barbarities exerciſed againſt 
the proteſtants of France were. ſo ſhocking, and flowed i 
from ſo iniquitous a ſource, that it is no wonder, the au? 
thors and ſomenters of them ſhould have had recourſe to 
every expedient, in order to colour and extenuate them 
as much as poſſible, and to conceal the genuine relation 
thereof from the knowledge of the world f. 
2. Was not this expulſion of the proteſtants a great 
loſs to the kingdom f? ties a od > 
A. Though France is exceedingly populaus ; ſuch vaſt- 
numbers were drove from it, that the want of them was 
afterwards felt very ſenſibly ; and how could it be other- 
wiſe, when deprived of ſuch; multitudes of perſons of 
probity, who-excelled in arts and ſciences, in arms, and 
in profeſſions of every kind! The French were doubly loſers: 
by this perſecution, as it not only thinned their country 
of it's nate ; but peopled that of it's rival neighbours, 
to whom it carried many uſeful arts, the products of - 
which theſe neighbours had, before, been obliged to pur- 
chaſe of France, to the great profit of that kingdom. 
| This is particularly evident, from our filk manufacture in 
Sital Fields, which now rivals that of the French; and 
keeps great ſums of money in England, which uſed, be- = 
fore, to be ſent over to France, for the purchaſe of filks.. | 
Ireland is alſo highly indebted to. the French Refugees for ; 
the manufaQure of. ſilks, ſtuffs and linen cloth; which: 
article, the ſtaple commodity of the kingdom, was 
greatly improved, tho! not firſt introduced by them. 
ere we to enumerate the other. uſeſul articles that 


„ „„ „„ el 
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were carried out of France; and the various countries 


into which the French proteſtants fled for refuge; it 
would appear that the French have loſt infinitely by the 


above perſecutions, which muſt neceſſarily be greatly 


prejudical to the monied intereſt, as well as to the feli- 
city of every coun 
merce of France + ſuffered alſo vaſtly on this occaſion ; | 
2 great part of the trade, both within and without the 
' kingdom, being carried on by the proteſtants ; who were 


in which they prevail. The com- 


ſo interwoven with the Roman catholicks, in commer- 
cial affairs, that their intereſt was inſeparable. What a 


_ confuſion then did the perſecution make! How many 


meaſures were thereby broke! How many plans deſtroy- 
<d! How many manufaQtures ruined ! Hes ey men 


made bankrupts! How many poor families reduced to 
e TS: . 


D. What would be the conſequence, ſhould the Ro- 
miſh principle, of compulſion, become more univerſal? 
A. Were this deteſtable doctrine to prevail t, it would 


have the moſt calamitous effect on all Europe. It muſt 
be obſerved, that the proteſtant looks upon the Romaniſt, 
as no leſs a heretick, than the Romaniſt does the proteſt- 


ant. Nevertheleſs, they live together in peace and unity, 
upon the faith of alliances and treaties; commerce is free, 


and every one is permitted to follow, undiſturbed, the 
dictates of his conſcience. But could the peſts of ſociety 


in queſtion have their will, all things would be thrown 


| Into confuſion, and people would cut one another's 


throats. Such firebrands arm the papiſt againſt the pro- 


teſtant, by inculcating to the former, that his religion 
obliges him to betray the latter; to entrap him whenever 
this may be done with ſafety; and to beat out his brains 


in caſe he refuſes to apoſtatize from his faith. They arm 
the proteſtant againſt the Romaniſt; for what harmony 


Could ſubſiſt, what correſpondence be maintained, with 


people who not only would make no conſcience to break 


their promiſe ; but who, on the contrary, would make a 


might conſcience not to break it, whenever an opportunity | 
offer for that purpoſe? Do we then live in an age}, In 


' which religion is made to conſiſt ja not fearing God? Wo 


* 9 des Proteſtins, p. 138. ihe ah] land, p. 1 0. 
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dan it be ſuppoſed, that the fear of God conſiſts in in- 


ſpiring barbarities? Can it be imagined, that fuch bar- 15 


barities could be agreeable ts Chriſt; or that he would 


have his religion propagated by fraud and guilt ? He has 


indeed declared, that the gates of hell ſhall not prevail 


againſt his church; but then he never ſaid that, for the 


propagation of his church, we would bring it to the 


gates of hell. Now if any things upon earth, ever re- 


ſembled the gates of hell, they muſt be the perſecuti 5 

of France 2 3 a NE 
9. In what manner was this perſecution of th 

prejudice to France? e 


glory of a monarch*, and the ſtrength of a kingdom. 


People are more particularly neceſſary in France, as it ie 
often engaged in long wars, which drain it of it's inhabi= Wi 
For as four or five hundred thouſand ſouls have | 
been forced out of it by the perſecution, they conſe- 
quently leſt a great chaſm (as it were) in their native 


tants. 


country; and either peopled the neighbouring ſtates, or 


ſerved in their armies, How many parts of France are 
become deſert? in how many places are the women 


obliged to ſupply for the abſence of the men, in plough- 


ing the grounds; or otherwiſe working to ſupport their 
children? Arts and manufactures, together with the ar- 
tificers, have fled into other countries. The Branden- 
burghers, have now no farther occaſion to apply to their 
neighbours, in order to procure ſubſiſtence. ' Holland, 


which was merely as the magazine or ſtorehouſe for 
merchandiſes, is now become the ſtaple of them; and 


it's manufactures are grown ſo famous, that numberleſs 
articles are ſent, from thence, into France, which uſed 
to be carried from the latter into Holland. The gold and 


ſilver which the French obliged foreigners to pay, for the 


balance of trade, are now frequently carried out of their 
country, and return to it no more. The valour of the 
French refugee officers and ſoldiers has been tried in war ; 
and their ſkilfulneſs in manufactures is experienced in 
commerce. Foreign nations have made their advantage 
of this; and the eſtabliſhments of various kinds which 
have been ſettled, will never return again to the country 


from which thoſe, who foggped them, came eriginally. 


2. Did 


* Preface to Plaintes des Proteflans, Oc. p. 20, 21. 
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A. It is certain, that the number of ſubjects forms the 


. ©  iNuftrious, were of a ſhort duration. They were as ſo 
many clouds, which diſappeared, after having darkened 


„ | duced, by the pulling down of their houſes, the deſola- 


vor by the evils they ſuffered: The, interceſſion of fb. 
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9. Did the calamities of the French proteſtants end; 
with the revocation of the edi& of Nantes? 
A. The F ſpirit of their perſecutors could not be ſa- 
tisfied with any thing leſs than the extinction of the pro- 
teſtant religion, and it's profeſſors, It was not enough 
for the perſecutors; that they had pulled down all the 
proteſtant churches, though founded on an irrevocable 
. edi#; that they had aboliſhed the public worſhip ; taken 
away all the means by which faith is nouriſhed and pre- 
ſerved ; forced the children of the proteſtants from them, 


in ordeſſ cut to the very root of the tree. The perſe- 
 cutors will oblige thoſe who have long ſuffered, for the 
ſianxe of truth; to abandon it; upon pain of being depriv- 


ed of all conſolation and hope. Moſt of the antient per- 
ſecutions, whoſe martyrs, made the Chriſtian church ſo 


the ſky for ſome time. Edicts or proclamations were: 
| ſoon repealed, after their publication; and the heathens 
themſelves bluſhed for the cruelties they had exerciſed 
againſt innocent perſons. But the proteſtants of France; 
alter ſuffering above thirty years; had the mortification 
to ſee new edicts promulgated; which plainly ſhewed, 
that the hatred in which they are held, continues as vio- 
lent as ever. The complaints of theſe proteſtants reach - 
cd to the throne of that monarch; but he, inſtead of en- 
quiring into their juſtneſs, rejected them. The -fighs 

they vented, for their on eaſe, were puniſſied as crimes. 
The reverence which theſe ever faithful ſubjects, preſervy- 

ed for their ſovereign, was ſtronger than their grief; and 
notwithſtanding the extremities to which: they were te- 


tion of their families, and the ſeizure of their children, 
they yet preſerved the allegiance due to their prince. But 
alas! he was never moved by their obedience and fidelity 


_ reign. powers, ſo far from ſoftening their calamities, 
ſerved only to heighten them. Though two treaties of 
peace have been ſince concluded, with the proteſtants; 
yet the fame averſion has been ſhewn to their _— 
5. e IJ 42 © en 
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| Neither the want in which the French ſtood of theſe un- 
fortunate people, in order for them to ſuccour their 
country; nor the dece which onght to be obſerved, 
to neighbours of a different religion, could interrupt, 
during a moment, the reſolution which the French go- 
vernment had formed, wiz, to extinguiſh the proteſtant 
religion, and its profeſſors, in France. 
9. Have not the French proteſtants, as was hinted, 
been ever loyal to their prince? e 
A. Of this they have perpetually given the ſtrongeſt 
demonſtrations, quite down to their preſent ſovereign 
Lewis XV. They, when the war broke out, between 
Great-Britain and France, in 1744, exhibited, in their 
national ſynod, to his Gallic majeſty, the moſt public 
proofs of their warm attachment to his perſon, and to 
his government. Whilſt that king was dangerouſly ill at 
Mentx; public prayers were ordered, in all their afſem- 
blies, for his recovery: and upon the perfect re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of his health, they ſung Te Deum in them; and 
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joined with the papiſts in all the rejoicings made on that 
, occaſion v. Nevertheleſs, the edict of Nantes being re- wn 
; pealed the proteſtants were forbid to aſſemble publickly, 

p upon a religious account; notwithſtanding which, they, 
prompted by the ſpirit, thought themſelves bound in con- 

a ſcience to hold ſuch aſſemblies; but, at thoſe times, no 

; perſon was allowed to come with any weapons, not even 

J ſo much as a ſtick. In 1743, the proteſtants of Langue 

i dic began to profeſs their religion openly ; as did thoſe if 
. of Dauphin, and other provinces, in 1744. This alarm 
d. ing the Romiſh clergy, they uſed their utmoſt endeavours M8 
- to excite the jealouſy of the court, and the bigotiry of 
„dhe people againſt them. Upon this Mr. James Roger, 

* a proteſtant miniſter, was accuſed of reading a counter 


feit edict to his congregation ; but he clearly proved the Ml 
falſity of the charge. Their preachers were afterwards MW 
unjuſtly accuſed of exhorting their auditors to rebel 
'* againſt the king; to pray for the queen of Hungary; 
and the ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms: to get by force, 
mo | d 
Popery always the ſame; exemplified in an autbentic 
Account of the Perſecution, now carrying on againſt the 
| Proteſtants in the South of France, p. 7, 8 ſeg. London, 
ſeld by B. Dod, near Stationer's-Hall, 1746, impo. 
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their children out of the nunneries in which they were 


* confined, and to murther all the nuns ?”—In Auguft i, 


1744, they wete ſlandered, as though they had compo- 


ſed a hymn to be ſung in their aſſemblies, to intreat the 
Almighty to fink and deſtroy the French fleet, and to 


| bleſs the arms of Great-Britain. But the untruth of 
this was ſoon diſcovered. The prieſts about Montauban, 
falſely repreſented the proteſtants, as ready to fall, ſword 
In hand, on all the Roman catholicks : and the repreſen- 


tations of thoſe prieſts were ſtrenuouſly ſupported by the 
late cardinal Tencin. The court continued, for ſome 
time, averſe to violent meaſures ; and the firſt dawnings 
of theſe appeared in Apri/ 1745, when ſeveral bales and 
caſks of religious proteſtant books were ſeized and burnt,. 


and the. carriers of them brought into great trouble “. 


2. When were the proteſtants perſecuted in Dauphint? 
A. The 25th of March 1744, the ſenate of Grenoble be- 


: gan, by throwing two perſons into priſon, for having been 
married by miniſters of their own communion +. Soon 
after, numbers of people, ladies and gentlemen, perſons 


of all ranks and profeſſions, were taken up. The ladies 


. were ſent into nunneries, ſome for life, as the marchioneſs 
of Montjoux; and ſeveral for a time only. Men were im- 
priſoned for a longer or ſhorter ſpace. It appears by an 
inſtrument, drawn up in May 1745, that the number of 
theſe amounted to above one hundred and eighty. Many 
were ſentenced to be whipt ; ſome to be pilloried ; and 
others to be branded with a hot iron. Some ſuffered the 


ordinary and extraordinary rack; others were hanged in 
effigy ; as Mr. Du Perron, a ſtudent in-divinity, who hap- 
pily made his eſcape, Near two hundred were outlawed; 


ſome were baniſhed, after a long impriſonment, Othen 
fined, two, three, or four hundred livres each, and more: 


and others again loſt their whole eſtates. A detachment 
of troops, attended by the hangman, were ſent into ever) 


part of the province, to ſearch for proteſtants, and ſpread 
terror whitherſoever they came 1. On theſe occaſions, the 


15 proteltant 


_ Popery always the ſame, page 24. | 1 Hem, page 25 
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proteftant miniſters were the chief objects of reſentment. 
A multitude more ſuffered by this perſecution, for which 


ed. Many were ſent to the gallies. Such women as had 
been married by proteſtant miniſters, were declared con- 
cubines, and their children baſtards, and rendered incapa- 
ble of inheriting*. In March one Mr. Ranc, was hanged 
at Die; when the perſecutors forced a young proteſtant 
to aſſiſt the hangman, in dragging the corpſe into a com- 
mon ſhore: but a lady, in whom popery had not extin- 
oviſhed all ſenſe of humanity, cauſed it to be taken out, 
and buried at her expence. In 1744, one Stephen Arnaud, 
who was ſeized for teaching ſome young perſons to ſing 
David's Pſalms, was branded with a hot iron, and ſet on 
| the pillory, with his New Teſtament, and Book of Pſalms 
about his neck +. Two barns were pulled down, becauſe 
ws proteſtant miniſters had lodged or preached in 
9. Relate the cruel ſufferings of the reverend Mr. James 
R e app ne x 
A. He was carried to Grenoble, and there impriſoned 
che gth of May 1745, being near fourſcore years of age, 
and the oldeſt of the French miniſters. He had ſerved 
with indefatigable zeal, the churches of Dauphine during 
thirty years, and was a truly apoſtolical man. Being 
brought before the judges, they could not but admire his 
behaviour : never on the 22d of May, he was ſen- 
tenced to be hanged in the piazza of Dubrueil, in Greno- 
ble, merely, © for having performed the duties of a 
** preacher, in many proteſtant aſſemblies, and in differ- 
ent parts of the province;” and not for having forged 
an edit, as was falſely laid to his charge. Being inſorm- 
of his ſentence, in the priſon ; he took the firſt opportu- 
nity to ſtep into the adjacent yard, whence he could be 
eaſily heard by the impriſoned proteſtants. He there told 
them, that the happy day was come, wherein he ſhould 
leal, with his blood, the great truths he had preached to 
them z and he exhorted them, to be ſtedfaſt and immo- 
able in the religion, which, by the grace of God, oy 
* Popery 2 1 | 30. 
11 4 2 the ſame, page 35. lden, page 30. 
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had hitherto profeſſed. —He ſpoke this in ſo pathetic « 


tone, that they all melted into tears. About four that 
afternoon, he was carried to the place of execution; re- 


peating, with a loud voice, the fifty-firſt pſalm. His 


| countenance diſcovered ſo- much mildneſs and ſerenity, 
that the better ſort of Roman catholicks could not help 
crying: and even two Jeſuits, who attended on this fad 
occaſion, praiſed him exceedingly. Thus died this good 
man, greatly regretted by his flock ; and by all the lovers 


of truth and virtue. After his body had hung twenty-four 
hours on the gallows, it was taken down; dragged through 


the ſtreets; and thrown into the river Iſere, which runs 
through the town. Such was the burying place afligned. 
this excellent man . This barbarous execution greatly 


intimidated the proteſtants. 


0 


2. What cruelties were exerciſed againſt the proteſ- 


tants of Languedoc? 


A. In. 1744, a great many gentlemen, lawyers, phyſi 


cians, rich merchants, and trades people, were ſeized, 


thrown into priſon, and confined- a long. time; though 


nothing could be proved againſt them, except that they 
were proteſtants T. On the 4th of March, twenty-four 
dragoons, with a quarter-maſter, were ſent in queſt of a 
miniſter, and a ſtudent in divinity. They went to a place 
called Pe-Boyer ; where, living at diſcretion in the houſes 
of the proteſtants, they committed the moſt outrageous | 
| barbarities. They not only plundered the unhappy peo- 


ple of their proviſions of all kinds, their wearing-apparel, 


and money ; but fell foul, with their ſwords, on the cat- 


tle and poultry, deſtroying whatever they could not cart 


away; ſtaving the caſks, and reſerving: the beſt things for 
their own uſe.— One of them endeavoured to force # 
| young woman, who, running away from him, and crying 
aloud, brought about the houſe ſeveral labouring men, 


who were working in the neighbourhood. The dragoons | 
UE frighted, got on horſeback ; and, by order of thei 
hot-headed commander, fired ; and, ran ſword in hand on 


the poor people; killed an old man ;- wounded a great 


many, of whom they took eleven; and tying them. 


3 HE | 
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heir horſes tails, brought them to Mantauban, where 
They were impriſoned®. At Puy-Laurens, Caſtres, Sainte 
oi, and Niſmes, people are daily taken up; ſent to the 
aſtle of Ferrieres ; to the tower of Lourdes; or to ſome 
ther priſon. Twenty-four women are confined in the 
ower of Conſtance, at Aigue-Mortes ; and fifty men, at 
leaſt, in the gallies. Not only private perſons, but whole 


ount of religious aſſemblies F. One William Iſſoire was 
ſent to the gallies, for ſelling proteſtant books 1. Some- 


re upon them. The mtendants ſeem to ſport with the 
lives and fortunes of thoſe unhappy people ||. Their moſt 
juſt, their humbleſt petitions, cannot get acceſs to the 
throne: nay, the worſt conſtructions are put upon them; 
and even their profeſſions of loyalty are conſidered as fe- 
ditious. An apology, for the religious aſſemblies of the 
proteſtants, having been publiſhed, it was ordered, by the 
parliament of Toulouſe, to be torn and burnt by the com- 


non hangman ; as ſeditious, injurious to the memory of 
lewis XIV; and contrary to the orders and intentions of 
Ir Lewis XVS. Fr ne nn > CO 
4 9. How were the proteſtants of the Vivarois treated? 


e A In much the ſame manner as thoſe already mention- 
© ed: to avoid therefore entering into particulars, I ſhall 
us only give the ſtory of Mr. Deſubas, a worthy proteſtant 
0- clergyman. He was ſeized near Sainte CraveQ ; when 
being followed by about two thouſand proteſtants, to 
Vernoux, they were fired upon by the papiſts from all 
quarters, even from the windows; when thirty fix were 


Mr. Deſabas being removed to Montpelier, was tried there, 


ing and ſentenced to be hanged. His execution was attended 
en, with hard and inhuman circumſtances. Though in the 


depth of winter, he was made to walk to the place where 
he was to ſuffer, bare-legged, with only ſocks upon his 


. e a thin linen walſtcoat, without ſleeves. All 
* 1s books and papers were burnt before his face, at the foot 
r 3 
36 2 * always the ſame, p. 38, 39. Iden, p. 43. 


| zm, 44, 45%, Iden, ibid. Fladen, p. 48. 
Q | + Idem, P · 49. | | g 


owns and diſtricts, are condemned in large fines, on ac- 


times the dragoons, furrounding proteſtant aſſemblies, 


killed upon the ſpot, and above two hundred wounded 4. 


unity of being joined by a miniſter of their own religion, 


gone of their clergymen. In the diſtri of Montaubay, 


"oo > HisTory of the Rouis u 5 


of the gallows. Juſt before he was executed, a crucify 
was offered him to kiſs; but he put it from him; and died 
with his eyes fixed on heaven, whither he was haſting 
Drums beat aloud during the whole time of this ſad cere. 
mony, to prevent the ſpectators, from hearing the unhappy 

victim, as is the euſtom . As no marriages are valid, 
in France, except ſuch as are ſolemnized by the Romih 
| Prieſts; ſome of theſe proteſtants, not having an oppor. 


promiſe, before their relations and friends, te cohabit u 
man and wife; and to be faithful to each other til] they 
may find an opportunity, of being united in wedlock by 


about the year 1744, there were ſolemnly married at the 
fame time, in one of the proteſtant aſſemblies, a grand. 
father, ſon, and grandſon ; all three reſpeQtively to the 
women they had lived with, till that time, as their 
wives. To ſuch ſhifts are thoſe unhappy people er- 
1 CE et - 
2. As theſe proteſtants were charged, by many Roman 
catholicks, their countrymen, with difloyalty ; what were 
their real ſentiments with regard to their king? 
A. Theſe are admirably well expreſſed in the follow. 
ing letter t. How earneſtly ſoever all of us, in genen 
defire to enjoy liberty of conſcience ; how natural and ret 
ſonable ſoever this deſire may appear to us; your lordſhip 
may be aſſured, that this deſire will never induce us to do 
any thing, which ſhall, in the leaſt, interfere with that 
fidelity, which we owe to our dread fovereign. This in. 
eſtimable liberty of conſcience we wait for with entire te 
_ fignation. We will aſk it in noother way than by our pra. 
ers and tears. And we hope to obtain it, at aft, 90 
as a reward for our unreſerved obedience to his majel) 
commands in every thing, which flows from his author; 
and by ſacrificing our lives and fortunes in his ſervice. Ou 
religion inſpires us with this ſubmiſſion, and engages bes 


1 ®. Popery always the ſame, page 50. 51. F Idem page 5) 

Þ Copy of a letter from Mr. Roger, miniſter of the proteftal 
churches in Dauphine, to Mr. & Anger ſin, inſerted in PY 
pery always the ſame, &c. p. 7. 
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offer him that ſacrifice. But beſides this, the title of fa- 


F ther of his people, which he has ſo juſtly acquired, ſecures 
him the free homage of our hearts! a homage the more 
4 , ., „ . L l 

* lorious, as it 18 entirely the effect of his Majeſty's merit. 
7 f therefore any writings, any attempts ſhould be aſcribed 
j to us, that have not this ſtamp, (as has already been too 
h often the caſe) your lordſhip may conclude, that the whole 


is the work of calumny.” By the French king's declara- 
tion, of the 14th of May, 1724, and others, All men 
who profeſs the proteſtant religion, are to be condemned 
to the gallies for life; all women to be fhut up in nun- 
neries; and all preachers to ſuffer death*.” What a 
government is this to live under ! — How happy is that of 
tthe Brin ̃ĩ˙ „ „ 
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. Who was FOI on the Wheel | in that City; Intel 
ant to his Sentence, by the Parliament of Langue- 
doc, for the ſuppoſed Murder of his eldeſt Son, to 


prevent, as was alledged, his becoming a Nn 
Catholic. | 


With Rexancs on that horrid Tragedy,..- 
By M. DE YJYOLTAIKE” 


= x = BEGIN with confelling that our whole fai - - Wi 
2 I ly was born in the boſom of a religion which WW 

bs is not the predominant one. Nobody can be 

i N. M ignorant how ſevere a trial to conſcience it is 
| to change ones religion. My father and mother 
perſevered in the religion of their fathers, and no wiſe man 
accuſed them of that as a crime. This religion i is not, 2 
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Chancellor and Council of State i 
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1 the Execution of his FATHER, 


JOHN CAL AS, 


A Proteſtant Merchant of Tuou LOU SE; 


Who was broke on the Wheel i in that City, P- 
ant to his Sentence, by the Parliament of Langue 
doc, for the ſuppoſed Murder of his eldeſt Son, to 


prevent, as was alledged, his becoming a Roman 
— Catholic. : | 


With e on that Werl een, 
-.. By M. DE VOLTAIRE. 


1 LIN BEGIN with confeſſing that our whole Fami- x 
N I ly was born in the boſom of a religion which 
N is not the predominant one. Nobody can be 
N M ignorant how ſevere a trial to conſcience it is 
to change ones religion. My father and mother 

perſevered in the religion of their fathers, and no wiſe man 
Accuſed them of (har as a crime, This religion i is not, wn 

* * 


8  AccowvunrT of 
has been ſometimes imagined, a plan invented by the re. 
{formers of the ſixteenth century; it is that which Franc 
Germany, and England profeſſed, when the council of 
Frankfort, aſſembled by Charlemagne, condemned the 
Worſhip of images, when Ratran, under Charles the Bald, 
wrote in an hundred places of his book, making Jeu 
Chri/t himſelf ſay. Do not believe that ye eat my hody 
and drink my blood corporally; when they ſung in mol 
.churches the following homily preſerved in ſeveral librz- 
_ Ties, '* We receive the body and blood of Jeſus Cbriſ not 

-corporally but ſpiritu sl,... 
ven after the people had begun to form more exaltel 
maotions of this myſtery, and thought proper to alter the 
economy of the church, «ſeveral biſhops did. not change 
Claude, Biſhop .of Turin, particularly retained the dog 
mas and worſhip which the council of Frankfort had 
adopted, and which he believed to be thoſe of the primi- 
tive church. There has always been a flock attached ty 
that worſhip. The ſuperior number, however, prevailed 
and liberally beſtowed upon our fore-fathers the names of 
Manicheans, Bulgarians, Patarins, Lollards, Vaudlis 

Albigeois, Huguerots, and Calvi niſ.s. 
. . Such are the ideas acquired by the enquiry which ny 
youth could allow me; 1 do not mention them to make 
2 ſhew of vain learning, but to endeavour to ſoften in 
the minds of our Catholic brethren, that animoſity which 
might arm them againſt their brethren. I may perbaps 
be deceived in my opinions, but my honeſt intention i 
not a crime. We, like all the reſt of mankind, have con: 
mitted great faults. We have imitated. the madneſs of 
the Guiſes, but we fought for Henry IV. fo dear to 
| Leavis XV. The inhumanities of the Cewennes, commit 
ted by enraged peaſants, and which the licentiouſnels of 
the dragoons firſt gave rife to, have been forgot, as wel 
- _ ns the.inhumanities of the Frond. We are the children 
Levis XV. as well as his other ſubjects. We venerit 
him, we affectionately reſpe& him as our common fatbet 
we obey all his laws, we chearfully pay the taxes neceli 
ty for the ſupport of his juſt war; we reſpe& the cle 
of France, who, like us, glory in ſubmiſſion to the 10 
and paternal authority "Wiwveyere the ien, 1 
| | | | 2 0! 
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look upon them as the defenders of the throne and of the 
ſtate againſt the uſurpations of the court of Rome. In 
theſe ſentiments T have been brought up, and ſo think all 
thoſe among us who can read and write. If we have any 
favours to requeſt, we filently hope for them from the 
goodneſs of the beſt of Kings. 5 
It does not belong to a youth, to an unfortunate man, 
W to determine which of the two religions is moſt agreeable 
to the Supreme Being. All that I know is, that the eſſen- 
W tial pact of religion is entirely the ſame in every upright 
W breaſt; that all ſuch equally love their God, their Coun- 
W try, and their King „„ 
= The dreadful accident of which I am going to give an 
W account, may move the juſtice of that beneficent King; 

may raiſe the charity of the clergy, who pity us from be- 
| lievingus in an error; may excite the generous compaſſion 
of the parliament itſelf, which has plunged us into the moſt 
terrible miſery that an honeſt family can be reduced to. 
We are actually five orphans; for our father has pe- 
riſhed by the greateſt of puniſhments, and our mother, at 
2 great diſtance from us, ſuing, without aſſiſtance and 
| without protection, for the juſtice due to the memory of 
my father. Our cauſe is the cauſe of every family; it is 
that of nature; not oy the ſtate and religion, but even 
the neighbouring nations are intereſted init. 
My father, John Calas, was a merchant ſettled at 70 
lauſe for forty years. My mother is an FEngliſbwoman, 
but by her grandmother ſhe is of the family of Garde- 
Monteſquieu, and is related to the chief Nobleſſe of Han- 
guedoc. They both educated their children with tender- 
nels; never any of us ſuffered a blow from them, or any 
croſs humour. There never were, perhaps, better pa- 
rents. If it were neceſſary to add to my teſtimony that 
of ſtrangers, 1 could produce ſeveral *. | i 


Alk 
*I declare before God, that i lived four years in Tou- 
louſe in the family of Mr. and Mrs. Calas, that I never 
ſaw a family in greater harmony, nor a more tender father; 
and that during the ſpace of four years he never once put 
himſelf in a paſſion ; that if I have any ſentiments of ho- 
nour, of probity, and moderation, I owe them to the edu— 
cation I received in his family. „„ 
Geneva, Signed J. Cat vet, Caſhier of the poſts of 
July 57 1762. | Sqwwifſerland, Germany, and Italy. | 


= 
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neſs of heart of my parents. 


4 VVV 


: All thoſe who have lived with us, know that my father 
never conſtrained us in the choice of a religion. He al. 


ways referred himſelf on that point to God and our own 


conſcience. He was fo far from that bitter zeal that alje- 


nates people's minds, that he always kept in his houſe a 
Cathohe mac. n 


That maid, who was very pious, contributed to the 
converſion of one of my brothers named Leavis ; ſhe con- 
tinued with us after that action, and was never reproached 
with it. There cannot be a ſtronger proof of the gooc- 


My father declared, in the preſence of his ſon Leawis, 


before Mr. De la Motte, counſellor of the parliament, 
that provided the converſion of bis fon was ſincere, he 
could not diſapprove of it, becauſe to conſtrain conſcien- 


* ce ſerves only to make hypocrites.” Theſe were his very 

words, which my biother Lewis inſerted in a public G&- 

claration at the time when our mis:ortune happened. 
My father ſettled an annuity upon him of four hundred 


kvres, and never did any of us reproach him in the leaſt 
with his change of religion. Such was the ſpiit of incu]- 


gence and union which my father and mother bad eftabliſh- 


ed in our family. It was bleſſed by God: we enjoyed a 
genteel income, we had friends, and for forty years our 


family had not in Teulouſe either a law-ſuit, or quarrel 


with any perſon. Some merchants, perhaps jealous of 


the proſperity of a houſe of trade which was of another 
religion than theits, might excite the populace againſt 


us; but our conſtant n:oderation ſecmed to kave ioiteurd 


their ate. 1 | . 
Ihe ſollowing is an account how we. fell from this hap- 
py ftate into the moſt terrible diſtreſs. Our eldeſt brother, 
Marc Antony Calas, the ſource of all our misfortunes, 
was of a dull melancholy diſpoſition ; he had ſome talents; 


hut not being able to get himſelf admitted as licentiate of 
law, becauſe he muſt have performed ſome catholic ads, 
or purchaſecertificates; nor being able to be a merchant, 


becauſe he was unfit for that buſineſs ; and ſeeing him. 
ſelf repulſed from all the roads of fortune, abandoned 
himſelf to a profound grief. I have often ſeen him read 
paſſages of divers authors upon ſuicide, ſometimes from 


Plutarch or Seneca, ſometimes from Montagne : he knew 


by heart the tranſlation in verſe of that famous ſoliloquj 


of Eamlet, fo well known in England, and ſome paſſage! 
e W ſg 
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JOAN EALAS.-- 5 
of a French tragi-comedy entitled Sidney. I never 
thought that he was one day to put in practice ſuch fatal 
leſſons. 15 e 4 . 
At length, one day, it was the 13th of October, 1761, 
( vas not preſent, but it may well be believed, that I am 
but too well informed) on that day, I fay, a fon of Mr. 
Ia Vaiſſe, a famous advocate of Toulouſe, having come 
from Bourdeaux, wanted to go and ſee his father, who 
vas then at his country ſeat : he enquires every where for 
W horſes, but finds none. It chanced that my father, and 
my brother Marc Antony his friend, met him, and begged 
W of him to come and ſup with them. They fat down to 
table at ſeven, according to the ſimple manners of regular 
families who have affairs to mind, and who finiſh their 
day early, that they may riſe before the ſun. The father, 
che mother, the children, and their friend, made a fru- 

gal repaſt on the firſt floor. The kitchen was next to the 
dining room: The ſame catholick maid brought in the 
diſhes, heard and ſaw every thing. I can here only re- 
| peat what has been ſaid by my unfortunate and worthy. 
mother. My brother Marc Antony riſes from the table 
W a little before the reſt : he goes to the kitchen; the maid 
ſays to him, will you come to the fire; 4h, replies he, 1 
burn. After faying theſe words, which declare but too 
much, he goes down ſtairs to the warehonſe with a melan- 
choly air, and very penſiye. My family, with the young 
La Vaiſſe, continue a quiet converſation till three quarters 
after nine, without ſeparating from each other a moment. 
Mr. La Vaiſſe withdraws ;z my mother deſires her ſecond 
ſon Peter to take a flambeau to light him; they go down 
ſtairs ; but what fight preſented itſelf to them! They ſee. 
the warehouſe door open, the two leaves of the door ap- 
proaching each other, a bar uſed for drawing cloſe and 
packing the bales, croſſed over the top of the leaves, a 
cord with running knots, and my unhappy brother hang- 
ing in his ſhirt; his hair no ways diſordered, and his 


—— w- * 


clothes folded on the counter. 1 

At this ſight they cried out, Ah, my God ! Ah, my 
God! They go up ſtairs, they call the father; the mo- 
ther follows trembling in every limb; they ſtop her; they 
conjure her to remain; they fly to the ſurgeons: and "= 


| 
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1 A CCOTRHRT A 
the magiſtrates: The mother terrified, comes down with 
the maid; the tears and cries redouble. What can he 
done? Shall they leave the body of their ſon without af. 
ſiſtance? The father embraces his dead ſon ; the rope 
gives way at the firſt effort, as one of the ends of the har 
eaſily ſlipped off the leaves of the door, and as the body, WM 
when raiſed up by the father, no longer kept the bar fh. 


— 5 
bes: 
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ed. The mother attempts to make her ſon ſwallow (pi. WM t 
rituous liquors; the maid is very ſolicitous in aſfliſtizg, 
but in vain; my brother was dead. The exclamation WM t 

and ſighs of my parents had already drawn the populace t 
found the houſe: I know not what fanatic it was, that ' 
ürſt imagined my brother was a martyr, that his family f 

had ftrangled him to prevent his abjuration. Another C 
adds, that the abjuration was to have been made next day. 

A third ſays, that the proteſtant religion orders fathers 0 
and mothers to cut the throats of their children, or ſtraz- f. 
gle them, when they are inclined to turn catholicks. A t 

fourth declares that nothing is more true, than that the WW # 

proteſtants in their laſt aſſembly named a hangman for h 

_ their whole ſect; that young La Yaifſe, aged nineteen tt 
years, is that hangman ; that this young man, who i le 
candour and ſweetneſs itſelf, is come from Bourdeaux to tr 
Toulouſe on purpoſe to hang his friend. See here exally n 
the mob; this is but too faithful a picture of their er- 0 
In: Re Pg Og rs U | 
_ "Theſe reports flew from mouth to mouth; thoſe who Cc 
had heard the bxclamations of my. brother Peter and Mr, m 
La Vaiſſe, and the groans of my father and mother, 1 ac 
three quarters after nine, boldly took upon them to atirn th 
that they had heard the cries of my brother, who wil . 
ſtrangled and dead two hours before. | M1 
To crowfi our misfortunes, the capitoul or firſt mag b 

trate of Police, prejudiced by thoſe clamours, comes upon & 
ble ſpot with his affeſſors, and cauſes the corpſe to betruF ft 
ported to the town-houſe. The verbal proceſs is mat an 
there, inſtead of being drawn up on the very ſpot when A 
the deceaſed was found, as I have been told the law 0 ſtr 
dains *. Some witneſſes have ſaid, that this verbal pe Wi 

| c Te 

fu 


The ordonnance of 1 760. Article I. Title 4. | 
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the deceaſed : this would be a great proof of he anime l 
A which has ruined my family. But what ſignifies it that 


do not pretend to accuſe any one; it was not this irregu- 
W 1:rity alone that has been fatal to us. | DOTS: 


Theſe firſt judges did not heſitate in their minds be- 


tended change of religion which the deceaſed was to have 


charge ; they find none. 


7 found there any remains of food; his account ſays that 
[ the food had been taken four hours before his death. 
he Here it is evident he was doubly miſtaken. It is plain, 
01 he wanted to ſet forth his own ſkill, by declaring the 


time neceſſary for digeſtion, which is rendered more or 


1 leſs low by the difference of conſtitutions. Ought this 
10 trifling miſtake of a ſurgeon to draw after it the condem- 
nation of my father? The life of men, then, depends up- 
ex- en-falle te Eun Eno rn 
There was no proof againſt my parents, and there 
pho could be none in this; they directly had recourſe to a 
Mr, monitory. I ſhall not examine whether this monitory was 
\ i WE =ccording to form: the crime was therein preſumed, and 


im they required the expoſition of the proofs. They ſuppoſe 
w La Vaiſſe commiſſioned from Bourdeaux to be the hang- 
man, and they ſuppoſe the aſſembly held for chufing that 


191 bangman the very day of the arrival of Pa Vaiſſe, the 
apot 13th of October. They imagined, that when any one is 
111 ſtrangled on account of religion, he is firſt made'to kneel; 
nate BS and they aſked if any one had ſeen the unfortunate Mare 
(het Antony Calas on his knees before his father, who was 
yo WS ffrangling him during the night, in a place where there 
| pit unn, EET 


They were certain that my brother died a Catholick, 
and they aſked proofs of his Catholiciſm, although it be 
fully proved that my brother had not changed his religi- 


— 


VV 


ceſs, made at the town-houſe, is dated from the houſe of 


the judge in the firſt inſtance committed this fault? We. 


tween a ſelf murder, which is rare in this country, and a 
parricide, which is a thouſand times ſtill more rare: they 
believed the parricide ; they preſumed it upon the pre- 


made; and they go to ſearch his papers and books, to 
ſee if they could not find in them ſome proof of the 


Laſtly, a ſurgeon, named La Marque, is ordered to 
open the ſtomach of my brother; and to declare if he 
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the magiſtrates : The mother terrified, comes down with 
the maid ; the tears and cries redouble. What can be 
done? Shall they leave the body of their ſon without af. 
ſiſtance? The father embraces his dead fon ; the rope 
gives way at the firſt effort, as one of the ends of the har 
eaſily flipped off the leaves of the door, and as the body, 
when raiſed up by the father, no longer kept the bar fi. 
ed. The mother attempts to make her ſon ſwallow ſj. 
rituous liquors ; the maid is very ſolicitous in afliſtizg, 
but in vain; my brother was dead. The exclamation 
and ſighs of my parents had already drawn the populice 
round the houſe : I know not what fanatic it was, that 

' Hrft imagined my brother was a martyr, that his family 
had ſtrangled him to prevent his abjuration. Another 
adds, that the abjuration was to have been made next day. 
A third ſays, that the proteſtant religion orders father 
and mothers to cut the throats of their children, or ſtran- 
gle them, when they are inclined to turn catholicks. A 
tourth declares that nothing is more true, than that the 
proteſtants in their laſt aſſembly named a hangman for 

\ their whole ſect; that young La Vaiſſe, aged nineteen 
years, is that hangman ; that this young man, who | 
candour and ſweetneſs itſelf, is come from Bourdeaux to 
Toulouſe on purpoſe to hang his friend. See here exalty 
the mob; this is but too faithful a picture of their er 
cCeſſes. VVV BT, 
T heſe reports flew from mouth to mouth; thoſe who 
had heard the exclamations of my. brother Peter and M. 
LaVaiſe, and the groans of my father and mother, 1 
three quarters after nine, boldly took upon them to afin 
that they had heard the cries of my brother, who wi 
ſtrangled and dead two hours before. © | 
To crowfi our misfortunes, the capitoul or firſt mag 
trate of Police, prejudiced by thoſe clamours, comes up0b 
the ſpot with his affeſſors, and cauſes the corpſe to betra 
ported to the town-houſe. The verbal proceſs is made 
there, inſtead of being drawn up on the very ſpot wbet 
the deceaſed was found, as I have been told the law o 
dains . Some witneſſes have ſaid, that this verbal pft 
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a The ordonnance of 1760. Article 1. Title 4. - 
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JOHNCALAS: 3 


© ceſs, made at the town-houſe, is dated from the houſe of 
tze deceaſed : this would be a great proof of the animoſi- 
ty which has ruined my family. But what ſignifies it that 
tte judge in the firſt inſtance committed this fault? We 
W do not pretend to accuſe any one; it was not this irregu- 
larity alone that has been fatal to us. D 
Theſe firſt judges did not heſitate in their minds be- 
tween a ſelf murder, which is rare in this country, and a 
arricide, which is a thouſand times ſtill more rare: they 
Colored the parricide ; they preſumed it upon the pre- 
tended change of religion which the deceaſed was to have 
made; and they go to ſearch his papers and books, to 
ſee if they could not find in them ſome proof of the 
charge; they find none. | ZZZ 
Laſtly, a ſurgeon, named La Marque, is ordered to 
open the ſtomach of my brother; and to declare if he 
found there any remains of food; his account ſays that 
the food had been taken four hours before his death. 
Here it is evident he was doubly miſtaken. It is plain, 
be wanted to ſet forth his own ſkill, by declaring the 
time neceſſary for digeſtion, which is rendered more or 
| leſs ſow by the difference of conſtitutions. Ought this 
| trifling miſtake of a ſurgeon to draw after it the condem- 
nation of my father? The life of men, then, depends up- 
on falle en ]ĩ? ͤ 8 
= There was no proof againſt my parents, and there 
could be none in this; they directly had recourſe to a 
monitory. I ſhall not examine whether this monitory was 
according to form: the crime was therein preſumed, and 


| they required the expoſition of the proofs. They ſuppoſe — 


La Haiſſe commiſſioned from Bourdeaux to be the hang- 
man, and they ſuppoſe the aſſembly held for chuſing that 
bangman the very day of the arrival of ba Vaiſſe, the 
13th of October. They imagined, that when any one is 
W firangled on account of religion, he is firſt made to kneel; 
and they aſked if any one had ſeen the unfortunate Marc 
Antony Calas on his knees before his father, who was 
ſtrangling him during the night, in a place where there 
was no light. | ; “ | „„ 
They were certain that my brother died a Catholick, 
and they aſked proofs of his Catholiciſm, although it be 
| fully proved that my brother had not changed his religi- 


on, 


8 V 
on, and had no intention of changing it. Above all, they 
were perſuaded that it is a maxim with all Proteſtants to 
ſtrangle their ſons, when they have the leaſt ſuſpicion 
that they intend to turn Catholic; and this fanaticiſm 
was carried to ſuch a length, that the church of Geneva 
thought itſelf obliged to fend an atteſtation of its abhor- 
rence of ſuch abominable and mad opinions, and of its 
__ aſtoniſhment that ſuch a ſuſpicion could ever enter into 
the heads of the judges. VVV 
HhHeefore this monitory appeared in public, it became the 
general talk of the people, that my brother Marc Anton 
was next day to have entered into the confraternity of 
White Penitents ; immediately the Capitouls ordered my 
brother to be pompouſly interred in the middle ot the 
church of St. Stephen; forty Prieſts, and all the White 
Penitents, aſſiſted in the funeral proceſſion. 
Four days after the White Penitents performed a 
ſolemn ſervice for him in their chapel ; the church was 
hung with white ; in the middle they had raiſed a tomb, 
on the top of which was to be ſeen a human ſkeleton, 
which a ſurgeon had lent them; the ſkeleton in one hand 
held a paper, on which were to be read theſe words 46- 
juration of hereſy, and in the other hand a palm, the 
emblem of his martyrdom*® = 
The next day the Franciſcans performed a ſervice of 
the ſame kind for him; we may judge if people's minds 
were not compleatly inflamed: by ſuch proceedings. The 
White Penitents and Franciſcans pronounced, without 


knowing it, the death of my father. 1 
The Parliament ſoon aſſumed the cognizance of thi! 
affair; they directly annulled the proceeding of the Ci. 
pitouls, which, being erroneous in all the ins could 
not ſubſiſt; but prejudice till violently ſubſiſted. All the 
_ zealots wanted to give evidence; one had ſeen in the 
dark, through the key-hole of the door, men who wr 
running; another had heard from the inſide of a 2 


* There are in Toulouſe four confraternities of Pen 
tents, white, blue, grey, and black. They wear a long 
cloak with a hood, and a maſk of the ſame colour, wil 
two holes for the eyes. x eee 


i 1 
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the other end of the ſtreet, the voice of Calas, who 
Fomplained that he had been ſtrangled. © 
A painter, named Matei, faid, that his wife had told 
im, that a woman, named Mandrille, had told her, that 
certain woman unknown had ſaid to her, that ſhe had 
Peard the cries of Marc Antony Calas at the further end 
, JFC os” SINE 
but as to all the perſons accuſed, my father, my mo- 
Wher, my brother Peter, young La Vaiſſe, and the maid, 
Whey agreed unanimouſly in all eſſential points, all in irons, 
Wi interrogated ſeparately; they maintained the truth 
Without ever race either at their re- examination, or 
hen they were confronted. e Ha! 
Their exceſſive aiftreſs might, indeed, make their memo- 
trip in ſome ſmall circumſtances, which they had obſerv- 
! with unſteady eyes, and eyes clouded with tears; but 
one of them heſitated a moment upon any thing that 
night evince their innocence. The cries of the multi- 
de, the ignotant depoſition of the ſurgeon La Marque, 
itnefles on hearſay, who, having once uttered falſe accu- 
ions, would not unſay them again, carried it againſt 
e mott evident truth. _ _ rags 
he juilges had on one fide theſe frivolous accuſations 
{ore their eyes; and, on the other, the demonſtrated 
poiubility that my father, fixty-eight years of age, 
Pu lone have hanged a young mamof twenty-eight, 
Nach ftronger than him, as has been already ſaid: they 
ih allowed that the crime was difficult to be commit- 
but they pretended that it was ſtill more difficult 
at my brother Marc Antony Calas ſhould make away 
th himſelf. > GT Eo Ya ones 
W |: was in vain for La Vaiſſe and the maid to prove the 
nocence of my father, my mother, and my brother Peter. 


- 2 Vaiſſe and the maid were themſelves accuſed. We 
iſ fre robbed of the aſſiſtance of theſe neceſſary witneſſes, 
4 a contradiction to the ſpirit of all laws. | 


It was plain, and every body agrees, that if Marc An- 
ly Calas had been aſſaſſinated, he muſt have been ſo by 
e Whole family, and by La Vaiſſe and the maid ; that 
were either all innocent, or all guilty, ſince it had been 
12 that they never left each other a moment, either 
upper nor after ſupper. 

N 1 know 
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dy forms than eſſentials. I have been aſſured that ſeve- 
ral of them maintained, for a long time, the innocence of 


tliat majority believed my whole family and young I 


ou 2 
- — 
—— 
— n a 
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unhappy father to the puniſhment of the wheel, from 
notion they had that he would not be able to ſtand out 


lh have ſaid it already, and I cannot too often repeat it 
they were confounded to ſee him die appealing for his in- 


dominicans, named Bourges and Caldagues, whom they 
appointed to aſſiſt him in theſe cruel moments, haue 
5 teſtimony of his reſignation; they ſaw him forgive 


day to die with ſuch affecting ſentiments of piety. 


niſhed my brother Peter; and 1 have always ſaid wit 
the public, Why baniſh him if he be innocent, and why 


1 know not by what fatality the judges believed my 
father criminal, and how they came to be more ſwayed 


= 


my father, but that they at laſt yielded to the majority; 
Vuiſſe equally guilty. It is certain, they condemned my 
againſt the tortures; and that, from the horror of the | 


puniſhment, he would confeſs the pretended accomplices 
of his guilt. 1 | 4 


nocence to God, before whom he was going to appear, 
If I have not been deceived by public report, the two 


is judges and pity them; they, in a word, wiſhed one 
The judges were obliged, quickly after, to ſet my mo- 
ther, young La Vaiſſe, and the maid at liberty; they ba- 


confine his punithment to baniſhment if he be guilty? Wi 
have always afked, why, after conduQiing him out! de 


the city by one gate, did they ſuffer him, or oblige bim, _ 


to go in again by another? Why was he ſhut up three _ 
months in a convent of Dominicans? Did they want ie ' 
convert him inſtead of baniſhing him? Did they think, af 
that, to prevent his being called back, he would conſent bil 
to change his religion ? cid they puniſh and pardon arb. Sn 
trarily? And was the ſhocking puniſhment of his fathe! 8 
a means of perſfuahon? ggg nh Th 
My mother, after this terrible cataſtrophe, has he tho 
the courage to abandon her dowry and her poſſeſſion) : 

| ſhe is gone to Paris, without any other aſſiſtance 19 har 
her virtue, to implore juſtice of the King. She Py the! 
ſumes to hope that his Majeſty's council will cauſe ! refi 
account of the trial at Toulouſe to be laid before then cou 


Who knows but even the judges, affected with the A 


—— 


JOAN GS Inv: 5, HH 
| rous conduct of my mother, will not thereby more evi- 
dently perceive the innocence of him whom they have 
condemned, which begins in ſome meaſure already to ap- 
pear. Is it poſſible for them not to obſerve that a wo- 
man without protection durſt not ſurely demand the re- 
viſal of the proceſs, if her huſband were criminal? Would 
ſhe have taken a journey of two hundred leagues, to go 
and ſeek death which ſhe really deſerved? Human na- 
ture is no more capable of this than the crime which 
my father is accuſed of : For I again affirm it with hor- 
ror, if my father has been guilty of this parricide, my 
mother and my brother Peter Calas are guilty likewiſe ; 
La Vaiſſe and the maid were certainly accomplices in the 
crime. Would my mother have undertaken ſuch a 
journey, to expoſe them all to puniſhment and herſelf 
Elie. ß ̃—ÿ 1 ¾² 
1 declare that I am of the ſame ſentiments with her, 
and that ſubmit to death as well as ſhe, if my father has 
| committed, againſt God, againſt nature, againſt the ſtate, 
and religion, the crime which is laid to his charge. - 
J join myſelf therefore to her my virtuous mother b 


* this deed, whether legal or not, but public, and ſigned 
dy me. The advocates, who ſhall undertake; her defence, 
i nay expoſe the nullity of the procedure. It belongs to 
by them to ſhew that La Vaiſſe ws the maid, altho? accuſed, 


were neceſſary witneſſes, who would give invincible evi- 
dence in favour of my father. They will expoſe the ne- 
celſity to which the judges were reduced to ſuppom, that 
an old man of fixty-eight years, whom they ſaw diſeaſed 
in his legs, could alone hang his own ſon, the moſt robuſt 


-_ of men, and they may make appear the abſolute impoſſi- | 
10 bllity of ſuck an execution. 
5 They will place in the ballance on one hand that phy- 


ical impoſſibility, and on the other popular reports. 
They will weigh probabilities, they will « diſcuſs he au- 
thority of hearſay evidence. | Bear ten geeney ns 
What will they not ſay upon all the pains which we 
have taken for theſe three months paſt, to prevail with 
them to communicate an account p7 trial, and on the 
refuſal we have met with ? will'not the public and the 
council be ſeized with indignation, when they are inform- 
ed that an attorney aſked two hundred lewis d'ors from 
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us, from an indigent family, to get us the copy of the 


trial in an illegal manner! | 2 
I do not aſk pardon of the judges for raiſing my volte 
againſt their decree, they will certainly be indulgent y 0 
- filial piety. They would heartily deſpiſe me, if ] beh. P 
ved otherwiſe, and perhaps ſome of them will miſe 5 
my memorial with their tears. N b 
This terrible accident intereſts all religions and all u. 
tions; it imports the ſtate to know on which ſide e * 
moſt be pe fanaticiſm lies. I ſhudder when I thi l 
on it, and more than one judicious reader will ſhudder u ü 
well as I. 1 | 5 5 Wes h 
Alone, in a deſert, ſtripped of counſel, protection ax 0 
comfort, I ſay to the chancellor and to the whole cour 
cil of ſtate, This requeſt which I lay at your feet i; f 
_ agreeable to the uſual forms and practice of law; H * 
render it agreeable by your authority and your juſtie _ 
Do not have pity on my family, but make the truth u. 15 
pear. Let the parliament of Toulouſe have the couny | 
to publiſh the account of the trial. Europe demands i; ©* 
and if it does not produce the account, it ſees how Fu . 
Cbatelainc. (Signed) _ öh 
Azad. July, 1762. Doxrarus Calls. 
e . e = 
WLTLLLEELELELELELELELEE LE LEE LEE WP 
done Remarks by Mr. VoLTAIRE, on the Sul „, 
ings and Execution of Mr. FOHN CAL 19. i of 
FT HERE was no proof againſt this unfortunate fan 8 
I The whole accuſation was built upon circuit ; 
ces; and ſuch circumſtances as human reaſon bluſh! Ty 
The judges are, no doubt, aſhamed of them, N or 
ſed to ſhew the trial, or even the ſentence, which 0 bu 
„ Prensseel. e Bo 
Mr. Dawid, capitoul of Toulouſe, had conſulted | . 
bangman upon the manner in which Marc Antony 0 col 
might have been hanged; and it was the opinion 0 all 
hangman which laid the foundation for the (ent for 
| while the opinions of all the advocates were neglets of 
When they came to give their opinions, the judge" reſ 


reported the caſe deliberated only upon Calas the f 7 


JOHN CALAS: tz 
and voted that the innocent father ſhould be condemned 
to be firſt racked with the ordinary and extraordinary 
torture, in order to procure a diſcovery of his accom- 
plices, to be then broke alive, and to expire on the wheel 
after. remaining there two hours, and afterwards to be 
This opinion was followed by ſix judges ; three others 
voted for the torture alone; two others were of opinion 
that they ſhould endeavour to aſcertain on the ſpot whe- 


hanged himſelf; and one alone voted to acquit Fohn - 
Calas. e J ͤ 8 
At length, after very long debates, the majority were 
for the ordinary and extraordinary torture, and the 
A | FVVVFCCC SEINGN 
This unhappy head of a family, who had never had 
his children, this feeble old man of fſixty-eight years of 
age, was accordingly condemned to.the moſt terrible pu- 
niſhment, for having with his weak hands ſtrangled, and 
hanged, in hatred of the Catholic religion, a ſtout and 
vigorous ſon, who had no more inclination for that Ca- 
tholic religion than the father himſelf. 
Being interrogated about his accomplices, in the midſt 
of the horrors of the torture, he anſwered theſe very 
words; © Alas! where there is no crime, can there be 
W any accomplices?” . :.. 8 | 
When he was conducted from the room where he was 
tortured to the place of execution, the ſame tranquillity 
of ſoul accompanied him. All his fellow-citizens, who 
ſaw him paſs by upon the fatal cart, were melted into 
compaſſion ; even the mob, who ſome time before that 
had recovered from their fanaticiſm, ſincerely wept for 
his misfortunes. The commiſſary, who had the direction 
of the execution, took the laſt interrogatory from him; 
but had from him the ſame anſwers as before. Father 
Bourges a Dominican and profeſſor of divinity, who with. 
father Caldagues, a religious of the fame order, had been 
e ee to aſſiſt him in his laſt moments, and above 
all, to prevail with him to conceal nothing of the truth, 8 


of his life for the expiation of his ſins; but however 
reſgned he ſhewed himſelf to the decrees of e 


3 


ther it was poſſibls that Marc Antony Calas could have 


| 2 quarrel with any one, who never had beat one of 


found him wholly diſpoſed to offer to God the ſacrifice 


tn. Aces dun r F J. CALAS: 
he ſo far on the other hand continued firm in defending 
his innocence, and that of the other perſons accuſed. © 
One ſingle ſhriek, and that not very violent, eſcaped 
from him upon the firſt ſtroke he received; the reſt did 
not draw the leaſt complaint from him. Being placed 
at length upon the wheel, there to wait the moment that 
was at once to put an end to his puniſhment and his life, 
the whole diſcourſe which he held breathed nothing but 
Chriſtian ſentiments. He expreſſed no reſentment againf 
his judges; ſuch was his charity, that he declared he did 
not impute his death to them, and that they muſt have 
been deceived by falſe witneſſes. At length, when he 
| ſaw the moment arrive, when the executioner was preps- 
ring to deliver him from his pain, his laſt words to farker 
Bourges were theſe ; *©* I die innocent; Jeſus Chriſt, who 
was innocence itſelf, choſe to die by a puniſhment ſtil 
more cruel. I have no regret to part with a life, the end 
of which, I hope, will ſoon conduct me into an happy eter- 
nity. I pity my wife and my ſon; but what adds to wy 
_ affliction, is that poor ftranger, that ſon of Mr. La Vaiſt, 
to whom I thought I was doing a piece of civility, in in- 
treating him to ſup with me.” e 
He was ſpeaking thus, when the capitoul, the firft au- 
_ thor of this cataſtrophe, who had wanted to be a witneſs 
of his puniſhment and death, altho' he had not been na- 
med commiſſary, drew near to him, and bawled out, 
“ Wretch ! there are the faggots that are to reduce your 
body to afhes; ſpeak the truth” Mr. Calas made him 
no other anſwer, than turning aſide his head a little, and 
that moment the executioner did his office, and put an 
end to his life. Altho' Fohn Calas died a Proteſtant, ne- 
vertheleſs father Bourges, and father Caldagues his colle - 
gue, beſtowed the greateſt eulogiums on his memory. 
Thus, ſaid they to all who would hear them, 7hus, in 
former times, died our martyrs; and even upon a report 
that prevailed that Mr. Calas had contradicted his former 
aſſertions, and had confeffed his pretended crime, father 
 Bourges thought it incumbent upon him to go himſelf and 
give an account to the judges of the laſt ſentiments of 
John Calas, and to affure them that he had to the laſt 
3 his innocence; and that of the other perſons ac: 


End of the Actos Hf Sun CALA. 
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2E LIM HO were the Waldenſes, ortFaucbis 2 


A. They were ſo called, from Pater 
a rich merchant of Lyons, 
at a meeting of his compani- 


o ſtrongly affected, by the ſud- 


Ve Vale 
XY who bein 


den death of one of them, 
Change his way of life ; 


that he took a reſalution to 


upon which he diſtributed all his 
and made profeſſion of a 3 


wealth among the poor, 


tary poverty. Several 


perſons imitatin 
| founded a tet * 


about the year 1 160, who were « 


his exam px ry | q 
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2 "So this auther, a Reman catholick, falſely terms it. 
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249 His TORY of the PxrsrcUTIONS 
among other names the poor of Lyons, becauſe of the po- 
verty they profeſſed. Valds being a man of ſome leam. 
ing, explained the New . Teffament, to his followers, in 
the vulgar tongue. He inſtructed them ſo well, that they 

reſolved not only to lead a life of voluntary poverty, like 
the apoſtles; but alſo to preach and teach, although 
they were but laymen, and had. no miſſion, (as fays this 
Romiſh witer falſely.) The eccleſiaſticks of Lyons how- 
ever rebuked them, as they began to exclaim againſt the 
clergy in general. The pope afterwards excommunicated, 
and condemned them as hereticks “ Peter Waldo, having 
been drove, with a great number of his diſciples, out of 
France; ſettled in the valley of the Vaudois, the capital 
whereof is Lucerne, ſubject to the princes of Savoy, now 

kings of Sardinia. © e 
. What were their doctrine 2s 
A. They were deſirous of forming a ſociety of perſons, 
who ſhould praQtice the precepts enjoyned by the goſpel, 
- purſuant to the letter, and revive the manner of life led 
by the apoſtles. The clergy, oppoling their preaching, at 
they had no miſſion ; the Waldenſes withſtood the prelates; 
ſhook off the yoke of obedience ; inveighed againſt the 
behaviour of the eccleſiaſticks; maintaining, that they, 
{rom their unworthineſs, had diſqualified themſelves for 
the miniſtry ; and that the people were no longer obliged to 
obey them. The Waldenſes went farther, and taught that 
miniſters of bad morals could neither conſecrate nor give 
abſolution; and they aſſumed that privilege to themſelves, 
though mere laymen. They maintained, that prieſts were 
obliged to embrace a life of poverty; and that it was not 
 lawtuleither to ſwear, or put men to death. They next 
attacked the doctrine of the church of Rome, with regard 
to the worſhipping of faints, relicks, indulgences, the 
t acraments and purgatory. In a word, the Waldenſes main- 
- tained, that the church of Rome was no longer the true 
church of Chriſt, neither as to morals nor to doctrine; and 
they condemned moſt of it's practices. They multiplies « 
confiderably in the 13th century, ſpite of the inquiltion t 
which was afterwards eſtabliſhed againſt them; and ron 
Le 5 5 e 


© © 


* Du Pin's Hiſtory of the Church, Vol. iii. p. 201, & or 


ii 


# eg. London 1724, 12m0. 


into Arragon, and the valley of Piedmont*. All the 


| above particulars are extracted from Du Pin, a Roman 
catholic in high eſteem; by whom it appears, that the 
1 Waldenſes had great reaſon to endeavour, at a reforma- 
; tion of the errors of the church of Rome, and of the cler- 
' ; and as this ſtruck ſo ſtrongly at the popes, it is no 
| wonder that the moſt ſhocking cruelties ſhould have been 
l employed, by them, in order to extirpate the Waldenſes, 
„ Vhom they falſely termed heretick s. 
| 9. Who were the Albigenſes? 

, 


uedoc. Theſe took their riſe in the 12th century. They 


5 reticks by the Romaniſts. They ſpread in Languedoc, 
Provence, Dauphine, and Arragon. Raymond, count of 

| Teulouſe, ſupported the Albigenſes, who were now be- 

xy come vaſtly numerous, and very powerful, eſpecially in 


. Languedoc; and they gathered ſtrength daily, through 


the negligence of the prelates, and the looſeneſs and im- 


morality of the lower clergy. Pope Innocent III. to ſtop 
h their progreſs, ſent two legates into that country, in 
n 1198, to root out, if poſlible, that hereſy; (fo this Ro- 


71 miſh writer calls it.) But that firſt miſſion having produ- 
= ced very little effect, the pope gave a commiſſion to St. 
hat Bernard, to employ the monks of his order, and parti- 
- cularly Peter of Chateauneuf; not, only to preach againſt 
ha thoſe hereticks ; but likewiſg to rouſe the princes and 
= the people, in order for them to ſet up a 8 + 


againſt the Albigenſes. Thoſe miſſionaries making no 


mot great progreſs, held an aſſembly in 1207 ; in which, upon 
1ext | ; „5 | | 
5110 the remonſtrance of Didacus, biſhop of Oſma, they took 
be a reſolution to quit the pride, the pomp and magnificence 
5 5 of their train, and of their habits. The biſhop of O/ma 


ſet them the firſt example, by laying afide his own equi- 


hy page, and by keeping only a ſmall number of the clergy 
* about him: among whom was the famous Dominic; 
368 afterwards founder of the order of preaching friars, and 


2 Du Pins Hiſtory of. the Church, Vol. iii. p. 202, 203 


iii. p. 204. 


of the WALDENSES and -ALBIGENSES, 24t 


A They were ſo called from Albi, a very antient town 
of France, and the ſeat of an archbiſhop in upper Lan- 


alſo attempted a reformation, and thence are called he- 


the inquiſition f. Hence it is evident, that the doQrine 


& ſeq. + This vas treating thoſe reformers like infidels 
or Mahometans. f Du Pin's Hiſtory of the Church, Vol. 
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242 His rok of the PxRSECUTO xd. 
of the Albigenſes then checked the luxury and ſplendot 
5 of thoſe biſhops. 'Fhe pope, in raiſing the cruſade 
above hinted at, granted indulgences to St. ' Dominic 
and his diſciples were commanded to publiſh them in 
their utmoſt extent, in the following ſenſe, vis. That 
all, who, either by their credit or money, might contti- 
bute to the extirpation of the hereticks, ſhould obtain 
the effect of thoſe indulgences as fully, as though them- 
ſelves were to fight _ them : upon which a power- 
* by 


ful army was raiſed 


2, What ſteps were next taken, againſt the Albigen/er, 


by the Romitſh clergy? | . | 
A. Fhey excommunicated Raymond count of Toulouſe, 
and ſtirred up the great men of the province againſt him; 


which obliged him to abandon, in outward appearance, 


the Albigenſes, and to receive abſolution. However, his 
converfion was not ſincere, he being perpetually chang- 
ing. At laſt, having had a conference, at St. Gilers in 
Promence, with the pope's miſſionaries; he cauſed Peter 
of Chaleauneuf to be aſſaſſinated, as he was going out of 
that city. The pope immediately excommunicated Ray- 
mon; und exhorted Philip Auguſtus, king of France, 
and the other princes and grandees of the kingdom, to 
form a ctuſade, (as was obſerved) to deſtroy the Albiger- 
ſes. The count, in order to avoid the ſtorm, which wat 
ready to burſt over his head, ſent and aſſured the Romas 
pontiff, that he would endeavour to root put that hereſy; 
and receive abſolution from the legate, whom he ſhould 
ſend to him. A legate arriving, he required the count to 
deliver up ſeven cities, as a pledge for the due perform- 
ance of his promiſe; and alſo to walk, ſtript to his ſhirt, 
to the gate of St. Giles's church, there to receive abſolu- 
tion. Upon this, the count promiſed to abandon the be- 
reticks; to drive them out of his eftates ; and to reſtore 

to the church, whatever he had taken from it F 
2. What was next done by the army of the 1 5 
. F WET | „ 5 92 5 avin 


he Religious Ceremonies, and Cuſtoms of the feverd 
' Nations of the known World, Vol. ii. page 201. Londen, 
1731, folio. + Du Pin's Hiftory of the Church, Vol" 
p. 204, 205. | 1 . 


Ib; 


of the WALDENSES and ALBIGENSES. 243 


of Toulouſe, they marched towards Beziers, in which 
city the Mbigenſes had fortified themſelves. The cruſa- 
ders beſieged that city; took, and then burnt it“. They 
cut to pieces the men, women, 1 in the place. 
On this occaſion, no regard was had to age nor ſex. 


catholicks themſelves, (a ſmall number of whom were in 
| that city) fell undiftinguiſhed with the reſt. The town 
of Carcaſſone met with the fame fate. The cruſaders 
then elected Simon, count De Montfort, for their gene- 
ral who continued the war. The count of Toulouſe, ſee- 
ing himſelf plundered by the cruſaders, declared war 


ed to be mediator; but the cruſaders not liſtening te 
ed at the ſiege of Muret, where he himſelf was flain; 
after which the city of Toulouſe furrendered ; and the. 


to him, the city of Toulouſe ; when Raymond, return» 
| ing from Arragon with an army, retook that city. Im- 
15 mediately count De Montfort beſieged it; but was killed 
an in a ſally r. R e 

Y; 9. What happened next? 


id A. After various conteſts, between the ſons of count 
% De Toulouſe, and count De Montfort; Anno 1225, car- 
m- dinal Romanicus, the pope's legate, held a national coun- 
itt, cil in Paris, when he excommunicated count De Tou- 
jlu- louſe ; and gave his lands to Lewvis king of France, and to 
he- his ſucceſſors. 


In conſequence thereof, he raiſed a cru- 


+ The Religi 


Ibid. | | 


Having no farther occaſion to fight againſt the count 


Not even a ſingle perſon was pardoned ; and the Roman | 


 apainſt them; after having tried all means of accommo- 
dation, but to no 44 7 The king of Arragon offer- 


him, he joined count De Toulauſe. His army was defeat- 


greateſt part of Languedoc and Provence were conquered. 
The pope gave all the lands, of count De Toulouſe, to 
count De Montfort; and the Lateran council adjudged 


ade ; at the head of which the king put himſelf; and 


. marching his army into Provence, conquered it. At laſt, 
ers: | eee 7 Raymond 
wing | Bree, | 235 „„ 
7 * Du Pin's Hiftory of the Church, Vol. iii. p. 20s, 


Ceremonies, and Cuſtoms if the ſeveral 


Nations of the known World, Vol. ii. p. 202. t Da Pin, 
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| 244 . HisTory of the PERSECUTION 
Raymond was obliged to treat with the king and the 
; Pope; when he agreed to ſet up the inquiſition in bit 
dominions; to extirpateithe Albigenſes; and to maintain 


the clergy in their revenues and liberties: to pay conf. 

. for the damages done by him to the church. 
es; to enliſt himſelf in the cruſade, and to make war 
upon the Saracens during hve years: to give his daugh. 


ter in marriage to the king's ſon, on this condition, that, 
after his death, the county of Toulouſe, and the ſtates lef 
him, ſhould devolve on that prince, and be annexed t0 
his crown ®. | 


2. When was this treaty concluded ? 


A. Anno 1228, in Paris, where the count continued: 
priſoner, till the conditions of the treaty were fulflled, 


The king ſent bim back, about Whirſuntide, to his own 
gountry, whither he was accempanied by the legate, who, 


In 1229, held a council at Toulouſe, in which he ſet up 
the inquiſition; and eſtabliſhed ſeveral laws againſt here- 
fy, as it was termed. At firſt count Raymond did not 
ſhew much zeal againſt the Albigenſes; for which he was 


reproached, by the pope's legate, at an aſſembly held in 
Milan, Anno 1232 ; when:it was reſolved that the count 
ſhould enact laws againſt them, by the advice of the arch- 


biſhop of Toulouſe, and a nobleman to be appointed by 


the king. Accordingly the ſaid archbiſhop drew up at- 


ticles ; agreeably whereto, the count made a moſt ample 


declaration againſt the hereticks in 1253, which wat 
publiſhed in Toulouſe f. This laſt blow compleated the 


ruin of the Albigenſes, who, from that time, were totally 
lubject to the power of the mercileſs inquiſition. In thi 


war, againſt the Albigenſes, there had been a great pro- 
fuſion, of blood and treaſure. To it ſucceeded the it. 
quiſition, as was juſt now obſerved. It was eſtabliſhed 


buy pope Innocent III. and St. Dominic. This pontiff con- 
ſidering, that how much ſoever the power of the Ali. 
genſes might have been weakened by open force; Jet 
great numbers of them would ſtill ſurvive, who might 
perſiſt in the ſame opinions, and profeſs. their doQrines 
in private; he therefore thought it neceſſary, in order 


to put a ſtop to this and. every other kind of herely, (u 
* Du Pins 2 of the Church, Vol. iii. p. 200. 
LOR. | 
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of the WALDENSES and ALBIGENSES. 245 
they called it) to eſtaliſh a ſtanding remedy, vig. a tribu- 


pontiffs, whoſe ſole buſineſs ſhould be, to detect and puniſh- 
| hereticks*. This tribunal was the Inqu1s1T10N ; a tri- 
bunal whence, like Pandora's box numberleſs evils flew - 
out, to harraſs, to torture and thin mankind. 5 

9. What authors of eminence have writ concerning 
| the Albigenſes and Waldenſes + * FR ac: 
A. A great number, both proteſtants and Roman ca- 
tholicks. The celebrated biſhop Boſſuet, in his Hiſtory / 


degrades their character, by accuſing them of Manicheiſm ; + 
and he does this, in order to deprive the proteſtants of 
the uſe they make, of the teſtimony of the abovemen- 
W tioned people againft the Roman catholicks. He was 
W anſwered, by the very learned Dr. Alliæ, in a piece enti- 
tled, Some Remarks upon the eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the an- 
tient Churches of Piedmont. London, 1690, 4to. The doc- 
tor does not on that occaſion, pretend to write a complete 
hiſtory of the churches of Piedmont ; this having already: -. 
been abundantly done, by ſeveral learned men: but be 
undertakes to ſhew, that theſe churches are really antient: 


to the ſee of Rome, even from their firſt eſtabliſhment, --_ 
W which they carry as far back as the times of the apoſtles. 
Dr. A ee ſhews, that there was a conſtant ſuc 
ceſſion, not only of the true Chriſtian doctrines but alſo 
of the miniſtry in thoſe churches, from the time of the 
apoſtles, to the thirteenth century; when they became 
lo famous, by bravely oppoſing the errors and corrupti- 
ons of the church of Rome. By this means the doctor 
thinks he is able to anſwer the queſtion, of thoſe Roma- 
niſts who require the proteſtants to ſhew them a church, 
in which their opinions were held before Luther; or, at 
leaſt, before the twelfth century.—The anſwer will be, 
| that there was ſuch a church in Piedmont, as Dr. Allix 
ews at large in the work abovementioned ; a curious ac- 
count of which is ſeen in Acta Eruditorum, for June 1691. 
wo years after, he publiſhed Remarks upon the eccleſi- 


* Religious Ceremonies, c. ibid. p. 205, + For di. 
| ſee Dictionnair- de Trewoux, article AL8IGRO1S,'. 


nal compoſed of men, wholly dependant on the Roman 


of the Variations of the Proteſtant Churches, Book xi, 
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and that they have kept themſelves free from all ſubjection 
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aftical Hiſtory of the ancient Churches of. the Albigenſes, Wl 
London, 1692, 4to. Allix defends theſe churches, with WA 
as much zeal, judgment, and ſtrength of reaſon, as he had 
done thoſe of Piedmont. This book, as well as that wrote 
on the antient churches of that country, abounds with, 
curious hiſtorical fats, which ſhew.the author's govd ſenſe, 
and great reading. Many Romiſh writers aſſert, that the 


Albigenſes were Manichees.as was hinted,; but this is nat 


true, as Mr. Baſnage has ſhewn +. Manicheiſm, indeed ap- 
_ peared, in France, inthe ſame age with the A{bigenſes ; but 
_ theſe were not infected with that hereſy g, as was obſerve, 
_ ©. Were not the modern Vaudois or Waldenſer perſecuted? 
A. They had long remained in quiet in their vallies, 
dut the late princes of the houſe of Savoy, ſet every en- 
Fine at work, to convert them to popery ; and treated 
them ſo rigorouſly, that many of them were forced to fl, 
for refuge to Switzerland; where about 4000 of then) 
taking up arms, and forming themſelves into regiment), 
ventured to return to their native country in a hoſtile man 
ner; under the command of Arnaud, one of their celebn· 
ted preachers; and Turel, a maſon by trade. Theſe fore. 
ing their way into Savey, defeated ſeveral detachments of 
the French and Sawoyard troops; when their ſovereipn, at 
the interceſſion of our king William III, gave the reſt of 
them liberty to return home, andenjdy the free exerciſes! 
their religion. But their prince having made a ſeparatt 
treaty with France, in 1696, this crown inſiſted on hu 
daniſhing them again, in caſe they refuſed to turn Roni 
catholicks, on which occafion-a freſh perſecution atoſe 
But the Sardinian monarch breaking with France in 150) 
de took tbe Vaudois again into favour ; and employed then 
ina the defence of their country againſt France. In thi 
they did him good ſervice at firſt; but ſome afterwatl | 
put themſelves under the protection of that erbwh.. 
2. Have not endeavours been frequently uſed, by t 
court of Rome, to convert the /audors to ed Fx 
SET rd is, "$2 Re, CC 


„ Ceneral Didionary, bifforical and eriticel; Vol. i. 
under (Al LIx, Dr.) p. 526, note 1. London, 1735 
+ Hiſt. de la Religion des Egliſes re formess, Part i. Chap 
iv. Ke. I General. Difionary;. Vob vii u La 
article Manuentans (Maniohees,).p. 4'222 
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2. Ves; and, among thoſe who were moſt zealous, 
was Marco Cluertio Rore nco, one of the joint lords of the 
valley of Lucerne, and grand prior of St. Roc in Turin. 
The enemies of the proteſtant churches in the vallies, 
who are ever watching for opportunities to perſecute, 
them; made uſe of a famine, which broke out, for this 
wicked purpoſe. They hoped' that it would ſerve as a 
net, in which they might catch the poor famiſhed pro- 


3 teſtants. Among thoſe who exerted themſelves, in this 


view, was Rorenco abovementioned, who having ſtudied 


W the law, turned prieſt; and travelling to Rome, was ap- 


ointed prior of Lucerne. He obtained this priory for 
is having promiſed, at Rome and elſewhere, to promote 
ro the utmoſt of his power, the Romiſh religion in the 
vallies; and to there aboliſh, at leaſt check, that of the 
proteſtants. It was ſaid, that he propoſed to build new 
convents in the valley of Lucerne, and in ſome other 
places; to raiſe houſes for ſome friars in others, fc. ln 


de firſt place, he prevailed with bis father to ſell his 
; | manſion, and the adjoining buildings; and to convert 


them into à monaſtery for the reſidence of the Franciſcans. 
He brought friars of that order thither, and ſtocked the 
kouſe with proviſions, ſufficient not only for the monks: 
themſelves ; but alſo to purchaſe the conſciences of the 


3 | poor famiſhed people. Theſe Romaniſts were very ia- 


duſtrious in winning over the prateſtants by this alluring 


W bait; and particularly lady Catherine, the prior's mother, 


e going rom houſe to houſe ; and exhorting the poorer | 
and weaker ſort of people, to go and accept of the great 
charity, which the neighbouring fathers had prepared for 


W them*.—The ſame ſtratagem is employed by ſome weal- 
| thy Roman catholicks in England, to conyert the lower 


ſort of people in their neighbourhood, by exerciling great 


W toſpitality towards them; and by keeping open houſe, in 


order to draw them from the proteſtant faith. Another 


| hiſtorian + of the church of the Waldenſes ſays, prior 


Rorenco is their great perſecutor ; and a member of the 
council De extirpandis Hereticis : and is looked upon by 
Tf... -. - 
pierre Gilles, Hi. Eecleſ. des Egliſes Vaudoiſes, p. 


473, 474 Þ Ecclefiaſftical Hiſtory of the Vaudeis, by Mr. 
Leger, Fart i, P- 155. 2 ; ge 
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the court of Rome, as the moſt diligent, the moſt ſubtle 
and the moſt effectual inſtrument, they could have met 
with in this age, for haraſſing thoſe poor people of the 
vallies; and the beſt able to contrive methods to ruin 
them, he being grown old in this ſtudy, x. 
_ 9. Did not Oliver Cromwell intereſt himſelf in their 
favour? _ Oo | 
A. The duke of Savey raiſed a new perſecution apaink 


the Maldenſes; he cruelly maſſacring many of them; and 


driving the reſt, from their dwellings, into the mountains, 
Hereupon the protector ſent to cardinal Mazarin, deſiring 


him to put a ſtop to theſe cruelties ; adding, that he was 
ſenſible the French had the duke in their power, and 


could reſtrain him as they pleaſed ; and, therefore, if he 
did not do this, he muit break with him immediately, 
The cardinal objected to this as unreaſonable: he yet 
_ promiſed to employ his good offices for this purpoſe, but 
could not anſwer for the effects. However, nothing 
would fatisfy the protector, till they had obliged the duke 
of Savoy, to reftore whatever he had unjuſtly taken from 
his proteſtant ſubjects, and to renew all their former pri- 
vileges. The protector alſo raiſed a great ſum of money 
for them; and ſent over Mr. Moreland [afterwards vir 
N to ſettle all their affairs, and ſupply all thei 


lite of Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector, &c. impar- 


tially collected from the beft hiſtorians, &c. p. 337, Londin 
{Second Edition) 1725, bis.” . e | 
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Be LYK HO were the Moriſcoes? ? 

„ 0 1 Js 4. The deſcendants of the Moors who 

* V conquered Spain and were called Moriſ- 

= #3 » coes by the Spaniards, to diſtinguiſh them» * 
* : from the Moors of Barbary, . © 

2 By whom had Spain been conquered ?/.,  __ 

= 4. Firſt by the Romans, who kept the ſovereignty there 
F f, till the beginning of the fifth century: and afterwards hx. 
Wc Goths, who poffeſſed it about three hundred years, till! 
hey were drove out by the Moors or Saracens; theſe being 
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iabomedans, inhabiting Barbary, who. being invited ints s- 


/ 


azo FExpuLiSlON of the Jews and 
Spain, Anne Dom. 713, conqueted it; and there ef. 
bliſded the Mabomedan faith ;| at the fame time allowi 
the Chriſtians liberty of conſcience; a eircumſtanee whid 
demands our peculiat notiee ; as theſe Moriſcees, whe Wl 
afterwards ſubdued by the Chriſtians, were not only d 
nied that privilege by theit conquerors, but alſo crudh 
drove out of Spain. The Moors, or Moriſcoes governed 
Spain till the year 1491-2, when Muley Boabdil, king of Wl 
@roenada; ſurrendered his kingdom to Ferdinand and Iſabi· WE 
la, king and queen of Caſtilè and Arragon; which put i 
| period to the dominion of the Moors in Spain. 
© 9. What was the ſubſtance of the articles of ſurrende,, 
between Ferdinand and Muley Beabdil ? 5 
A. That the Moers do deliver up, within ſix days, to 
king Ferdinand, the two caſtles, towns, and gates of the 
city of Grenada. That they pay homage, and take u 
oath: of allegiance to him. That they give liberty to al 
Chriſtian flaves, without ranſom. That five hundred. ſons 
of the chief inhabitants of the city be delivered up, # 
| hoftages, till theſe articles be duly fulfilled. That the 
Moors be left in poſſeſſion of their lands, their arms, and. 
their horſes ; delivering up only the artillery. That they 
be allowed their moſques, with the free exerciſe of ther 
religion, and be governed by their own laws; for which: 
- purpoſe perſotis of their own nation ſhall be appointed, by 
whoſe advice, the king's officers ſhall adminiſter juſtice to 
them. That part of the ordinary taxes ſhall be abated, 
during three years; and be never after higher than what 
the Moors uſed to pay their own monarchs: That ſuch W 
| Moriſties as would go over into Africa,, may ſell their 
goods; and be furniſhed with ſhips for their paſſage 
That king Baabdifs fon, and the other hoſtages given df 
him, bereſtored, after the city is ſurrendered:” 
2. What did Ferdinand and Iſubella; after they it 
poſſeſſed themſelves of all Sqain? Mp 
A. According to the bigotted Spani/b hiſtorians, one" Wi 
| their firſt cares was, to root out all errors and bereſe 
from the church; for which purpoſe, they eſtabliſhed le 
holy inquiſition (as it is moſt falſely termed) in order l 
keep the converted Moriſcoes and Jews in awe; and 
doter them from returning. to their reſpective rape 
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But notwithſtanding the ſpecious pretences offered by a 
croud of Romiſh writers, for erecting the inquiſition ; it is 
now univerſally allowed, by other nations, to be an in- 
human and moſt execrable tribunal; a tribunal, big with 
the moſt crying injuſtice; it making children to bear the 
guilt of their parents; and not permitting perſons im- 
iched, to know either their. accuſers, or the particulars | 
of the charge brought againſt them, in order to give them 
nan opportunity of clearing themſelves. Prodigious num- 
bers of Moriſcoes fell victims to this bloody tribunal, as 
will be ſeen; ſo far were they from being allowed their 
moſques, and the free exerciſe of their religion, as had 


deen ſolemnly agreed between king Ferdinand and Muley = 
| Brabdil, and notwithſtanding that the Mori 


when 


| maſters of Spain, had indulged their Chriſtian ſubjects 
| liberty of conſcience. The inquiſitions, thoſe of Spain 

and Portugal eſpecially, are well known to be wicked in- 
ſtitutions, whence numberleſs evils have ruſhed forth; and 


to have butchered vaſt multitndes of 


rſons of both ſexes, 


ſince the time of the expulſion of the Moors : and that, 
to the great ſcandal, and terror of human nature, it ſub- 
liſts to this day, in the two countries above mentioned. 


2. Were there not a multitude more of Moriſcoes, af- 
ter the taking of Grenada, in other parts of ain? 4s 


A. Ves; and theſe were ſcattered all over Caſtile, 


Ffiramadura, Arragon, Catalonia, &c. who kept them 


ſelves as a diſtinct people from the Spaniards ; by a tena- 
age, habits, and the 


cious adherence. to their own lan | 
cuſtom of their anceſtors; as welFias to their religion. 
= which was the Mabomedan, at was obſerved. Hence the 


Spaniſb- friars had made bus very few. converts among 
them; theſe Mori/coes being exceedingly ſtubborn, and de _— 


piling all of a different religion from themſelves. 
Q. What courſe did the Spani/h:monarch take ?* 
A. Thinking it was dangerous for ſo great a num 


ber of © 


Moeriſcoes to continue in his dominions; becauſe of their 
near neighbourhood to Barbary ; he debated upon what 
could beſt be done with them. To murther them all in 


cold blood would have been horrid; and to drive them by | 


into Barbary, had been depopulating his: own country, 


and ſttengthenisg that of his enemy; It was t 


herefore © 


thought ; 


account? 


£52 ene of the nt en 


thought moſt prudent to convert them to Chriſtianity ; 


and accordingly the clergy were ſtrongly exhorted to la- 
pour at that good work, as it was ſpeciouſly called. 
. How did the friars debe? 
A. Beingexaſperated againſt theſe infidels, becauſe they 
would not turn Chriſtians, they repreſented them as an 
obſtinate people, who were not to be won by gentle me- 
thods; for which reaſon they exhorted their ſovereign, 
either to baniſh or enſlave them; or elſe to baptize all 


their children. But theſe methods were thought, in ge- 
neral, too violent and unlawful, and expreſsly forbid by 
the council of Toledo; not to mention that the Moriſcoes, 


when matters of Spain, had never employed force to 


convert the Chriſtians to Mahome1aniſm; and that Fer- 
Ainand, at his taking Grenada, had ſolemnly ſtipulated 
do allow the Moriſcoes liberty of conſcience, as we before 


took notice. e = „„ 
2. Did Ferdinand moleſt the Moriſcoes on a religious 
A. Very little for the firſt ſeven years; but being under 
no ſuch engagement with regard to the Teas, he com- 
manded all of that religion, three months after his taking 
Grenada, either to be baptized, or to quit the kingdom 


in four months, upon pain of death. ' Accordingly they 


Tetired into different countries, but moſt of them to For- 
tugal, where John II, for a great ſum of money, permit- 
ted them to reſide, during certain months, till they ſhould 

have procured. ſhipping. But ſtaying beyond the limited 


time, becauſe the king had ferbid their being taken on 
board any veſſels; they, the inſtant the term was expit- 
ed, were, by the royal order, {tripped of all their offel- 


ions, and fold as flaves. However, king Emanuel, ſuc- 
ceſſor to John, ſet all the Jeaus at liberty; but command- 
ed them, upon pain of perpetual ſervitude, either to fe- 
ceive baptiſm, in certain months, or to leave Portugal; 
promiſing ſhips for ſuch as ſhould be defirous to go away. 
| Being ready for embarking, they were ordered to take 
ſhipping no where except at Liſbon ; but coming thither, 
all their children, under - fourteen years old, were taken 


from them, and forcibly baptized ; 'which enraged ſeveral. | 
of the parents to ſuch a degree, that they threw their 
children, under the age above ſpecifisd, info the * 
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and wells, and themſelves plunged after them. But the 
time for their embarkation being expired, and no ſhip be- 
ing permitted to receive them, they, to prevent their fall- 
ing again into ſlavery, conſented to be baptized ; and it is 
computed that above three hundred thouſand men, wo- 
men, and children received that ſacrament on the occaſi- 
on in queſtion. But theſe continued, as do their deſcen- 
dants, Fewws in their hearts; and great numbers of them 
to this day bring up their children in the Feauiſb faith; 
ſpite of the horrid cruelties exerciſed, by the inquiſition, 
on all who have been convicted of returning to that religi- 
on. This diſperſion of the Spaniſh Feaus, is looked upon 
as equal to that which followed the deſtruction of Feruſa- 
| lem ; above eight hundred thouſand perſons being drove 
out of Spain at this period. OS 3 
2. What did Ferdinand and Iſabella afterwards? _ 

A. Returning, in 1499, to viſit their new conqueſts, 
and finding that few Moriſcoes had been converted te 
Chriſtianity ; they ſent to Grenada, for the famous car- 
dinal Ximenes, archbiſhop of Toledo; and exhorted him to 
find out ſome method to convert their Moriſco ſubjects. 
Ximenes, who was a man of great reſolution, began this 
work, by prevailing on ſome of the perſons of the firſt 
quality, by rich preſents, to turn Chriſtians ; which ex- 
ample was followed by a conſiderable number of the infe- 
rior ſort. Many other Moriſcoes exhorting their kindred, 
Tc. not to quit their religion, Ximenes cauſed them to be 
apprehended ; when having loaded them with irons, he 
ordered them to be thrown into dungeons, and there treat- 
ed as the worſt malefactors. Among theſe was Zagri, a 
nobleman and warrior. Zagri being committed to the 

| cuſtody of one of Ximenes's chaplains, named Leoni defir- 
ed, ſome days after, to be brought before the archbiſhop. 
Being come, and declaring, That he had been commanded,” 
the night before, in a dream, to turn Chriſtian. He ad- 
| Gd, I am not ſuch a fool, as to want any more argument 
to perſuade me to become a convert : not to mention thoſe . 
uſed by that terrible lion of your lordſhip (alluding to the 
ceper's name) to. whom let my countrymen be committed 
but ſe many days, as I have been; and Ill undertake that 
be wwill convert them all te Chriſtianity. The ar ag” : 


Having cloathed him. in ſcarlet, himſelf baptized him. 


Other Moriſraes following Zapri's example, Ximenes or- 


dered them to deliver up their Koran “ or Bibles, and 
other books, to him; all which he cauſed to be burnt in 
RRC, their works on philoſophy and phyſck 
_ excepted. He likewiſe ordered vaſt numbers of e 165 
to be forcibly baptized. 
2 Did not this occaſion an infurretion? 
A. This enraging the Moriſcoes almoſt to madneſs, they 
took up arms; and, alter having barricaded the ſtreets of 
the city, they marched in a great body to the houſe where 
the archbiſhop lived; who ſending one of his domeſticks 
td enquire what they wanted; they fent word that they 
deſired the articles, on which the city had ſurrendered, 
might beobſerved. The archbiſhop gave them the mild - 
eſt anſwer, till the governor of the citadel was come down; 
| who alperfidg rhe Moyi/coes with: very little bloodſhed ; 
Ximeries would not then treat with them any longer but as 
with tebels, who” had forfeited their lives and fortunes. 
The king then diſpatched judges to Grenada, with orders 
to condemn, as traytors, all ſuch Moriſcoes as had been 
concerned inthe infurreQion ; and, after condemnation, 
to offer them their lives, provided they would turn Chriſ- 


tians On this occaſion fifty thouſand Mori/coes, inhabi- 


___ Grenada, 


tants of Grenade were baptized ; though theſe were far 
ftöm being Chriſtians inwardly. The biſhop of Grenade 
cauſing, afterwards, the ptalms, the goſpels and epiſtles, 
to be tranſlated into Arabic, for the uſe of the Mori ſcoes; 
be was much blamed, on that account, by Ximenes ; he 
_ declaring, that 4vhenewer the Bible Gould be tranſlated iſ 
into the wulgay tongue, it would be of pernicious conſe- 
quence to Chriftianity, 5 
9. How did the Mori ſcoes, who inhabited the country, 
„% . Ry 
3 ng four! at the violence exerciſed on thoſe of 
hey fortified cheniſelves in the mountains; where 
they lived ; reſolving to die Mabomedans, ſword in hand, 
rather than be baptized. ' However, before they could be 
able to aſſemble their militia; Gonfals Ferdinando, /# 
| X cs 1 : : | : VE Eh | g. 
* This-is the true orthography, and not Alceran. 
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great captain, came upon them with a conſiderable bod 
of veteran troops; When taking Hupar, the moſt confi- 
derable town in their mountains, by ſtorm; he put all the 
men, women, and children he found therein to the ſword; 
hoping, by this example, to intimidate the reft, which, 
_ however, had «:contrary effect; the news thereof cauſing 
the ___ to fortify themſelves in all places; and pro- 
curing them a much greater army than they otherwiſe 
| would have been able to get together. | 
2. What did the Meriſcoes afterwards ? . 
A. Being now too ſtrong for the great captain, the king 
 Hinſelf alfo marched: againſt them; when he, in a ſhort 
time, reduced Sanatarra, Almeria, Bacca, Guadie and 
all the other Moriſro towns then in arms; forcing all the 
inhabitants to be baptized. The king then publiſhed a 
_ proclamation, commanding, upon pain of death, all ſuch 
 Moriſcees in the mountains, inacceſſible to his troops, to 
kay down their arms; and remove with their families, into 
the kingdom of Caſtile, where dwellings ſhould be pro- 
vided for them. The Mori/roes, fearing, when once they 


mould come from their faſtneſſes, that their throats would 


be cut, or they compelled to turn Chriſtians ; ſent com- 
miſſions to the king, requeſting to be tranſported to Bar- 
Vary, at ten dollars per head. The monarch, being in 
great want of money, multitudes of the Mori/coes were 
permitted to embark ; but many more, having nothing to 
fe; were left behind, and were all baptized by compul- 
on. Onthis occafion, above two hundred thouſand men, 
women, and children were converted, in outward appear- 
ance, by the king and the archbiſhop. The inquiſition 


. econfidering all theſe baptiſmis as valid; perſecuted, with | 
its uſual barbarity, all who were convicted of returning to 


the Mahomedan faith. In the ſpace of forty years, no leſs 
than an hundred thoutand, glu and dead, preſent and 
abſent, were condemned for apoſtacy by the inquiſition of 
Seville; whereof four thouſand were burnt, and thitty 
_ thouſand reconciled ; the reſt —_ eſcaped into Bar- 
bary, Five thouſand bouſes were left empty, by this 

perſecution, within the diſtricts of the inquifition of 
Seville ; and complaint thereof being made, by the land- 
lords, to the king; it was concluded in council; that if a 
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ſtop was not put to the proceedings of this Ado conrd, 


the . of Spain would become a defart, _ 
2. Did the king incline to mercy?” - _ 
A. He ſeemed touched with it; when Thomas de Tur- 


recremata, a Dominican, who, for modelling the inquiſiti- 
on, was appointed inquiſitor-general, hearing of this, poſt- 
ed away to court; and having immediately obtained an 
audience of the king and queen, he pulled a crucifix from 


under his habit, before he ſpoke ; when. holding it forth 


to them, he delivered himſelf thus: “ I am not a ſtran- 


60 ger to the bargain which is carrying on here. Our bleſ- 
«* ſed Saviour was ſold for thirty pieces of filver. Now if 


„ you think that Judas did well, in ſelling Feſus to his 
enemies, do you the fame; and ſell him for much more. 


„However, that I may not ſeem to have a hand in ſo 
« abominable a contract, I here give up, my authority; 


and do you anſwer to God, for whatever may be the 
* conſequences of it.” The king and queen were ſo 
| ſtrongly affected by this paſſionate expoſtulation, that, 
from this time, no one dared ſo much as to hint at the 
_ dreadful havock made by the inquiſition, in Spain. The 
neus of the cruelties exerciſed, by the Spaniards, on the 
Moriſcoes of Grenada, being carried to Egypt; the ſoldan 


was going to perſecute all his Chriſtian ſubjects, in like 


manner. The famous Peter Martyr was ſent embaſſador, 
from Ferdinand, to Grand Cairo on this occaſion. During 


the remainder of king Ferdinand's reign, great numbers 


of the Moriſcoes were burnt ;. and none of them, who 
turned Chriftians, were truly ſo. 


9. How did the emperor, Charles V. ſon to Ferdinand, 


| behave towards the Moriſcoes ? 


A. Having ſpent the ſummer of 1 526, in Grenada, aud 


being ſplendidly entertained there by the Moriſcoes; a memo 


rial was preſented to him; complaining of the intolerable 


grievances they ſuffered, from the Spaniſh clergy, judges, 


c. Charles V. being greatly offended at this, appointed 


| viſitors to enquire into the behaviour of the Moriſcoes. 


Thoſe coming to Grenada, found that all the complaints 
of the Moriſcoes were too juſt, but that ſcarce any of them 


were (incere Chriſtians. A report of this being made, a 


junta of the court-prelates and lawyers was 3 3 
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fearch for a remedy to both theſe evils. They, after 
various long conſultations, at laſt agreed upon the follow- 
ing orders, for the benefit of the Moriſcoes, as it was 
termed ;; 1. That the court of the inquiſition ſhould be 
moved, from Faen to the city of Grenada, where the moſt 
conſiderable Moriſcoes lived, in order to be a ſtanding ter- 
ror to them. 2. That all offences, committed before the 

year 1527, ſhould be forgiven ; but all future ones rigo- 


rouſly puniſhed by the inquiſition. 3. That the Moriſcoes 


ſhould no longer ſpeak Mooriſh or Arabic, but Spaniſh ; 
and all their contracts be in the latter language. 4. That all 
the Moriſcoes ſhould wear the Spaniſh dreſs. 5. That no 
taylor ſhould make cloaths, or maſon build houſes, except 
after the Spaniſh manner. 6, That no Moriſco ſhould be 
| brought to bed, but in preſence of ſome old Chriſtian wo- 
man; in order that no Mahomedan ceremonies might be 
practiſed on that occaſion. That three colleges ſhould be 
built, for inſtructing the Moriſco children, in the Chriſ- 
%%% be )VCVVVVV 
9. What effect had theſe orders? 


A. Though eſtabliſhed (as was ſaid) to redreſs the 


| grievances of the Moriſcoes, they had a contrary effect 
and only increaſed them. Of this the Moriſcoes complained 
immediately to the emperor, upon their publication; par- 
ticularly againſt the eſtabliſhing the inquiſition in the city 
of Grenada. However, the only reliet they could obtain 
was, the emperor would not permit the eſtates of ſuch 
Moriſcoes, as were impriſoned by the inquiſitors, to be 
confiſcated ;. and permitted them to wear their cloaths 
| after their old faſhion. But it is faid, that this indulgence 
coſt them very dear; they making the emperor, who was 
in great want of money, a-preſent of eighty thouſand du- 
cats on that occaſion. After this, the triars continued 
to preach, and the inquiſitors to burn the Mori/coes, 
till Anno 1558; when Philip of Spain, ſon of Charles V, 
being told that the Mori ſcoes of Grenada would for ever 
continue Mabomeda ns, except ſome other courſe was 
taken; and being, by the allowance of polygamy, a 
prolific people ; they, by that means, would fill the king- 
dom of Grenada, in a few deſcents, with Mahomedans : 
His majeſt (I fay) by the advice of his council and the moſt 
politie of bis clergy, publiſhed the following edict, in order 
© Ss | | to 


into execution, would greatly. exaſperate t 
commanded that they all ſhould be diſarmed, and not be a- 
_ lowed any ſtrong holds; nor permitted to aſſemble any 
where in great numbers. Hereupon the Moriſcoes deputed, 
privately, commiſſioners to the grand ſignior, and to the 
Moos of Barbary ; informing them how cruelly they were 
treated, becauſe they were Muſſulmen : beſeeching thoſe 
| princes, in the name of their great, common prophet 


ber o 


wiſe a great ry priefts and friars, who had ſettled 
der 
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to extinguiſh, in the Moriſcoes, all memory of their deſcent. 
1ſt. That no perſon, in the kingdom of Grenada, ſhouid 


wear the Mooriſh habit. 2dly. That all the Mooriſb cuſtoms 


mould be aboliſhed. 3dly, That no perſon ſhould be al- 
| lowed to ſpeak Arabic. All theſe ſeveral things were pro- 
Kibited upon pain of death 355 


N. What was done afterwards, for the better enforcing 


of theſe laws? 


7 


g The king, being ſenfiblethat theputtingthem AriRtl 


Mahomed, to think of ſome expedient, whereby they 


might enjoy their religion in quiet, purſuant to the capi- | 
tulation of Grenada. Upon this eight hundred Turk: 


were ſent, with a great quantity of arms and ammunition, 


into the kingdom of Grenada. Theſe landing fafely, and 
petting upon the mountains of Grenada; ſo great a nun- 
Moriſcoes flocked to them, from all parts, that they 


ſobn formed a conſiderable army; and fo ſtrongly fortified 


all the paſſes of the mountains, that they did not fear 8 
much ſuperior force. The inſtant they were in arms, 
they all renounced the Chiiftian religion; declaring that 


they had ever been true Mahomedans in fecret ; and were 


|  Feſolved to ſpend the laſt drop of their blood, indefence 
of their religion. They then not only turned all their chur- 
ches into moſques ; but likewiſe trivinphantly burnt al 


the hoſts, images; and relicks found in them; Eiling like. 


among them, in order to convert them to Chtiſtianity. 
2. What Reps did the king now take? 


A. The moment he heard that the Moyifeors were tiſtn ; 
he: ordered the marquis of Mondejar, gbvernor of the 
ity of Grenada, to march againſt them; at che head of |} 
a body of troops; Though the marquis beat them, in mol 
ef the ſkirmiſhes; yet, in 19 months time, he war nein 


e Moriſcoes; 


s 
1 — MM. - nr Abt S D fr. . . cc 1 * r ads a: - 


did not leave a ſingle Moriſco in arms any where. Being 
thus totally ſubdued, they were all temoved out of the 5 
kingdom of Grenada, whence they might eaſily have cor- | 
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abſe to conquer, nor ſtarve them in the mountains, by 
cutting off their proviſions : the 1 as well as the 
Turks, living upon plain diet, and in ſmall quantities. His 
majeſty fearing, in caſe the Moriſcoes ſhould keep the field 


much longer, that they ſhould be reinforced, and ſupplied; 


by the Turks or Moors, with proviſions and ammunition: ; 


ſent a large, well diſciplined army againſt them, under the - 
command of his brother Don John of Auſtria; with orders 


for him to attack the Moriſcoes vigorouſly on every fide. 
This was done ſo effectually, by the young prince, that in 
2 few weeks, (but with the loſs of a great many men) he 


reſponded with the Moors of Barbary ; and diſperſed over 


the kingdom of Caſtile, and ſome other of the inland pro- 
vinces; in which themſelves, and their poſterity, conti- 
nued till the general expulſion in 1609 and 1610. But not- 
| withſtanding all the cruelties praQtiſed, to reconcile them 
to Chriſtianity, they, with their deſcendants, ſtill conti- 
nued Mahomedans internally. Above 20,000 Spaniards 
were ſlain in the MoFiſto war above mentioned, which 


kfted about two years. 1 
2. What befell the Moriſcoes of Valentia and Arragon? 
A. Theſe had all profeſſed the Mabomeiuan religion 
during 300 years, after being conquered by the Chriftians ; 
and though baptized by force, they yet were Mahbomedans 
in their hearts, till their general expulſion from Spain. 
James, king of Arragon, who conqueredValentia in 1236 


fnding that he could not, without depopulating that king- 
dom, drive the Moriſebes out of it; commanded the cler 
to labour earneſtly at their converſion; both to ſave their 


fouls, (as it was urged} and to make them good ſubjeQs to 
a Chriſtian prince. And as few Meri/coes underſtood any 
language except the - Arabit ; be exhotted the friars td 
learn that language, in order to'preach in it to the Moriſ- 
coes. He then erected two ſchools for the ſtudy of Arabic; 


upon which the friars; and particularly the Dominicans, 


ipplicd themſelves fo aſſiduouſſy to this language, that 
they became great proficients,. as well as elegant prea- 
chers, therein, However either through their own impa- 
ö e 1 OD dience, | 
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tience, or the obſtinacy of the Moriſcoes, their preaching met 
with little ſucceſs; and thefriars, employedinthis work, were 


every where repreſenting the Moriſcoes, as ſuch incorrigible 
infidels, that they declared it would be impoſſible ever to 


convert them, except violent methods were uſed; adding, 
that they had wrought a great number of miracles among 
them, but without effect. SI EY 


Q. What followed after this? 13 1 
A. On theſe repreſentations, concerning the obſtinacy of 
the Moriſcoes, in their religion; pope Clement IV. wrote 


© long letter to the abovementioned king James, contain- 


ing the following particulars, among others Conſider, (on) 


conſider, how dangerous it is to permit Saracens 10 live in 


Jour e eee for though they, for a time, may conceal 
their malice, merely through fear; yet whenever an ofpor- - 


Funity ſhall offer, they will diſcover it awith fury : ſo that, 


by permitting theſe obſtinate infidels to continue in your di- 
minions, you nouriſh a ſerpent in your boſom, and fire in your 


lap. The fame pope wrote another letter to the above- 


mentioned monarch, exhorting him to drive the Jews out 
of his dominions ; containing the ſubſequent circumſtances, 
among others: Meſt glorious prince, you muſt not admit 


: any Jews to bear offices, nor confer any honour on them ; 
but, on the contrary, muſt, ſo far as the privileges allowed 


$hem by the apoſtolic ſee will permit, check their malice, 


and not ſuffer their blaſphemies to go unpuniſbed. It is not 


known what effect this letter, with regard to the eas, 
had on the king z but he was ſo ſtrongly inflamed, by that 
writ to him concerning the Mori/coes ; that, could he have 
had his will, he would not have left one of them alive, 
within his dominions, who ſhould refuſe to be baptized. 
©. How came he not to be gratified in his inclinations! 
A. Becauſe of the refuſal, of one ot the eſtates, in a cortes 


or parliament aſſembled ; the king having no authority to 


tranſact any thing of a public nature, without the concut- 
rence of the three eſlates. His majeſty calling a cortex 


to try whether he might baniſh all the Moriſcoes; who ſhould 


reſuſe to turn Chrititians, made the following ſpeech at the 
opening of it: Worthy ſenators ! You all are witneſſes 
the great fatigues we have uudergone, to conquer this cih 
and kingdom; neither is our mind as yet at reſt, not ſo 72 

N + | y 
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from a deſire of making farther conqueſts, as out of 'zeal to 
awin the ſouls of our ſubjects to Chriſt, and to his true religi- 
gion. [What a mockery was all this!] To this holy enter- 
prize we have made a beginning in this city, by command= 
ing all the Moriſcoes reſiding therein, either to turn Chriſ- 
tians, or to remove elſewhere. But we have not yet been 
able to proceed 7 far, in the provinces. I therefore muſt ob- 
ſerve to you, that fince the war is at an end, and all things 
quietly ſettled; as theMoriſcoes have been permitted to live 
| peaceably in their houſes, and on their lands; and, in order 
to make the yoke-of their ſubjection eaſier, have been ſuffered 
to profeſs their own religion; their ftill perſevering in the 
| avicked ſect of Mahomediſm, is an undeniable proof that in- 
| fidelity is deeply rooted in their hearts; and a farther decla- 
tion to the world, that they will never befaithful either to God, 
or to us. It was then propoſed, that all ſuch Mori/coes as 
might refuſe to turn Chriſtians, ſhould be baniſhed the king- 
dom; to which the commons and clergy aſſented: but the 
barons, to whom moſt of the anova were vaſlals, and 
whoſe lands would have produced little profit, after they 
| who cultivated them had been ſent away, oppoſed this de- 
ſign, as impolitic and wicked; declaring farther, that the 
obſtinacy bf the Mori/coes, in refuſing to turn Chriitians, 
F was owing. to the indolence of the prieſts, in not givin 
them proper inſtruction, rather than to the love of. thoſe 
| Moriſcoes for the Mahomedan religion. By this oppoſition 
of the barons, the Mori/coes were left undiſturbed: above 
three hundred years; till ſuch time as the 3 of the 
former was brought very low, by the policy of ſucceed- 
wy peine 
. When were the Mori ſſcoes again diſturbed? ? 
A. In 1510, when upon Ferdingnd's having forced all 
thoſe in the kingdom of Grenada, to turn Chriſtians or 
quit Spain ; the barons, fearing he would attempt the 
like in the kingdom of Valentia, obliged him, in a corte 
aſſembled that year, to give his royal aſſent to a law, com- 
nanding that no Rn x whatſoever ſhould diſturb the 
Moriſcoes, in any part of the kingdom of Valentia. But the 
barons being ſenſible, that ſome perſons were inceſſantly - 
urging their ee to baniſh the Moriſcoes, wiſely made 
it 2 part of the coronation oath ; That the king ſhould not, 


ao wo...v 5 
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upon any pretence whatſoever, expel the Moriſcoer ; ww 
force them againſt their wills, to be baptized. Howeyer, the 
commons of Valentia having, ia 1520, taken up arms, aul 
driven the nobles, with the king's officers, out of the 
realm; all the Moriſcoes were commanded, upon pain of 
death, to receive baptiſm. This was done by the com. 
mons, leſs out of zeal for the Chriſtian religion, than out 

of hatred to the barons: The Moriſcoet, being now ſeized 


N 
with a panic, ſubmitted throughout the whole kingdom 01 
to be baptized. But theſe forced baptiſms occaſioned / 
their validity to be again inquired inte by the divines, of 
Afterwards the emperor Charles V, having reduced the n 
commons to obedience; it was declared, in an aſſembly of ſt 
the clergy, (of which the inquiſitor general waspreſident,) * 
that forced baptiſms were valid; and therefore, that al be 
who returned to their former infidelity, ſhould be deemed ca 
apoſtates. This being publiſhed in Yalentia, cauſed great 
diſturbances there, the Moriſcoes fearing they ſhould now th 
be perſecuted by the inquiſition ; upon which multitudes WW 
of them declared, that they had never been baptized ; but er 
had profeſſed the Chriſtian religion, meerly to eſcape the fai 
fury of the commons. VV 5 
- 9. What enſued thereupon? LE ” by 
A. The inquiſiters not being able to diſprove this pre- no 
tence, becauſe that the Mori/roes, who had been baptized 7 
in great numbers, were not regiſtered ; petitioned the em- fir 
peror to command all ſuch Moriſcoes, as had been baptized, to 
to be confirmed; and to order thoſe who declared, that We 
they had never been baptized, to receive that ſacrament tia 
immediately, upon pain of perpetual ſlavery or baniſh- To 
ment. But the emperor having bound himſelf by an oath, WW 42 
never to attempt this; nor to deſire, accept of, or make WW /«: 
uſe of any. diſpenſation with regard to this oath ; pope caſ 
Clement VII. ſent him a. diſpenſation in 1524 ; part of wr 
which runs thus: And awe do farther releaſe your majeſy, ref 
from the obligation of the oath which we are informed wat ten 
taken by you, in the general eſtates of the ſaid kingdoms and our 
principalities, never to expel the ſaid infidels ; abſolving $01 
you from all cenſures and penalties with regard to the guil une 
ef perjury, which you otherauiſe might thereby incur : 4 = 
0 


diſpenſing you, with reſpe to that promiſe, ſo far as il is 
. JJ one RR 
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ceſſary. And we do fartber grant free and full power 
7 op eee, to compel all who r + ſame, 
„I prove refradtory, by eccleſiaſtical cenſures, and other pro- 
ber and lawful methods ; requiring the aſſiſtance of the ſe- 
| cular arm.—And in caſe the Moors do flill perfiſt in the 
hardneſs of their hearts, and in their perfidiouſneſs, 2 
not to embrace the faith of Chriſt, within a term, to be li- 
nited by the inguiſitors; they then ſball be commanded, up- 
en pain of perpetual ſervitude and bondage, to depart the 
aid kin doms and principality of Catalonia; upon failure 
of which, within the ſaid limited term, they all Hall be 
made ſlaves. This papal diſpenſation ſhews, that laws, 
ſtatutes, and oaths, though confirmed by the ſee of Rome, 
will no ways ſecure, under a popith prince, the lives, li- 
berties, and properties of ſubjects, who are not Roman 
6k;f i role Conti Wah Typ > 4 08 
2. What did the Emperor, on his being abſolved from 
this part of his coronation oath? Wh 
A. He commanded the chief inquiſitor, to ſend preach- 
ers among the Mori/coes, to inſtru them in the Chriſtian 
faith; he writing, at the ſame time, the following letter, 
(Segovia, September 13, 1525) Know ye that we, moved 
by the grace an inſpiration of Almighty God, are reſolved 
e- not te ſuffer any religion, beſides the Chriſtian, to be pro- 
d ed within our kingdoms and dominions. Wherefore, de- 
firing to promote the health and ſalvation of your ſouls, and 
to reſcue you Jum the error and impoſture you are under; 
we do beſeech, intreat, and command you all to turn Chriſ- 


/ tt eee En. AE 
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ent tians ; and immediately to receive the water of holy baptiſm. 

iſh- To this our command, if you yield a ready obedience, you 
ith, hall pofſeſs all the liberties and franchiſes, which, by the 
ake bw, We kingdoms, are enjoyed by Chriſtians. But in 
ope caſe you prove refractory, we will take ſome other _— 8 
t of / you. And whereas we are immoveably fixed in this 


reſolution, wwe would have you ſenſible of the benefit we in- 
tend you thereby, and conform yourſelves to God's avill and 
aur. At the ſame time a proclamation was iſſued, by the 
government of Valentia, commanding all the Moriſcoes, 
under heavy penalties, to hear the preachers ſent to them; 
and ordering the barons, to oblige all their vaſſals to 

to church. A little after an edi& was publiſhed, com- 
manding all ſuch Moriſcoes, as were not baptized, to ra- 
dae that ſacrament forthwith, on the above penalties. 


L How 
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9. How did the barons of Valentia and Arragon a on 
JST DEEDS | 
A. The council of Arragon remonſtrated ſtrongly, to 

the. emperor, againſt this edict; they obſerving, that it 
would be impoſſible to employ force againſt theſe infidelz 
without endangering the peace of the realm, and involving 
it in freſh troubles ; of which danger, (they obſerved) and 
other great inconveniencies, that muſt neceſſarily attend 
the forcing the Mori/coes-to be baptized, his majeſty's ate 
cebſtors were ſo fully ſenſible, that though they had often 
been vehemently importuned to uſe violence, they yet had 
never permitted it; having left the converſion of the 
Moriſcoes, to their being ſufficiently . inftruted in the 
-Chriſtian faith; as the only true way of converting in- 
fidels.— To all this, and much more, the emperor an- 
ſwered, that things, great in themſelves, were ever at- 

_ tended with ſome conſiderable inconveniency ; for which 
reaſon, princes, who engaged in mighty enterprizes, a. 
ways overlooked ſuch inconveniencies. That he obſerved 
this, in order to let them know, that though he was ſen- 
ſible, the converſion of the Moriſcoes muſt neceſſarily 
create him much trouble, and give great offence; yet, a 
he thereby ſhould do God eminent ſervice, he was reſo 
ved, whatever might be the confequence, (now God had 
. been ſo gracious, as to deliver his enemy, the French 
king, into his hands *) to draw the Moriſcoes, who were 
_ God's enemies, to his holy faith; and that ſince the pui- 
ging of his dominions, of infidels and hereticks, would be 
the greateſt demonſtration he could poſſibly give of hi 
thankfulnefs to the Almighty, for ſo ſignal a mercy ; he 
. therefore was determined to drive them out. Upon thi 
anſwer, the inquiſitor general, and his junta, diſpatched 
ſeveral commiſſioners to Valentia, to require all the Mori 
coes, who had been baptized, at the command of the 
commons, to come and be confirmed, upon pain of thel 
being mace ſlaves; but upon repenting of their apoſia) 
to the Mahomedan faith, to be abſolved from it. Tit 
_ commiſſioners were well received, by the commons, u 
Valentia, but very unfavourably by the barons. 
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©, What happened to the Moriſcoes ? „„ | 
7. All, or moſt of them who had been compelled by 
the commons to receive baptiſm, (and theſe were compu- 
ted to be about 15 or 16000 families) having, the inſtant 
that perſecution was over, returned to the open profeſ- 
ſion of the Mahomedan faith, ; as ſoon as they heard of the 
arrival of the commiſſioners, they fled, with their wives, 
their children and goods, to the mountains of Bernia; 
and the barons, ſo far from ſtopping them, as they might 
have done, rather encouraged them in their flight; ho- 
ping, by ſo great a commotion, to have obliged the em- 
peror to act contrary to the counteis.of the inquiſitors. 


This, in all probability, would have happened, had not 
"We the young monarch's head (elated with the glory of his 
having taken the French king priſoner) been > ofſeſſed by 
K the inquiſitors with a notion, that this honour had been 
a | beſtowed, by the Almighty, on Spain, for no other reaſon, 
1 than to oblige its monarch, out of gratitude, not to per- 
ed mit a ſingle perſon, unbaptized, to reſide in his dominions: 
w ſo wickedly artful are inquiſitors, in giving an extraordina- 
v8 interpretation to common things. This great body of 
Moriſcoes fled to the mountains in April; and though'the 
* commiſſioners exerted their utmoſt endeavours, in order 
in to bring them to a ſubmiſſion, this was not brought about 
* ill the middle of Auguſt; when the Moriſcoes, finding 
e that troops were come to attack them from all quarters, 
* laid down their arms, upon promiſe of a general pardon; 


and being abſolved, were all confirmed ; which confirma- 


b 5 tion was exactly of a piece with their baptiſin ; both being 
* $extorted, and without their having been ever ſo little in- 
| ſtructed in the Chriſtian Religion. Not long after a pro- 


camation was publiſhed, commanding all the unbaptized 
Moriſcoes, to receive baptiſm, upon pain of perpetual ſla- 
very. This general converſion (as it was called by the 
Saniards) began in the city of Valentia, where it was 

ſoon over; there being but few Moriſcoes, in that city, 
who had not been baptized atthe command of the commons. | 


9. What happened in Almonacir ? 1 
4. This being a great town inhabited by unbaptized 
Meriſcces, the gates were ſhut againſt the commitiioners g 


and all therein able to bear arms, taking them up, declared 


3 they 
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they would die fighting, rather than be made ſlaves, of 
turn Chriſtians, This town, after having been beſieged 


near five months by regular troops; after much blood had 

been ſpilt on both ſides in attacks and ſallies, was taken 
by ſtorm the 14th of April; when moſt of the Moriſcoc | 
therein were put to the ſword ; the lives of the reſt being 
ſpared, upon their ſubmitting to be baptized. The baron of v 
Cor tea was ſingular in this reſpect, he being no leſs violent 1 
than the commiſſioners, in forcing his vaſſals to receive 0 
baptiſm ; but he paid very dear for it; himſelf, with ſe. y 
venteen more, being murthered by the Moriſcoes, as the t 
Spaniards were converting them in a moſt imperious man- 01 
ner. November 23, the Moriſcoes of the vallies of Segorbe, nd 
xa, and Almanacir, andof the river of Morawedro, hay- th 
ig drawn the ſword, reſolved to die, rather than tun gr 
Chriltians ; they repaired with their wives, their children, th 
and goods, to the mountains of E/padon, firmly determin- in 

ed to lay their bones there, in caſe they ſhould not be per- 
mitted to live undiſturbed, in the proſeſſion of the Mahone- | 
dan faith. On news of this great inſurrection, the gover- an 
neſs of /alentia, ſent againſt the n, with the commiſſion- for 
ers, three thouſand diſciplined troops, in order to ſuppreſs ¶ bei 
Ow 


it in the een ; but thoſe troops being neither nume- 
rous enough to ſurround that long ridge of ſteep moun- 
tains, nor bold enough to attack them, the Moriſcoes were 
but little moleſted: on the contrary, theſe, ſallying out 
frequently by night in great bodies, returned laden with 
proviſions; of theſe they alſo obtained a good ſtore from 
the Mori ſcoes, dwelling near thoſe mountains, who, though 
baptized, uſed to declare, that they did not grudge to 
give the bread out of their ownand their childrens mouth, 
to feed Muſſelmen, who were fighting for the honour of 
their prophet. It is related that the Moriſcoes in their fil 
lies, gave no quarter to the old Chriſtians ; and deſtropel 
all the images and relicks which came in their way. The 
' 1alyrreQion increaſing, , the ſtandard of Valentia, which 
all the barons are bound to follow when ſet up in the field. 
was ſent to the mountains of Eſpadon; but few follou- 
ed it, The emperor, at that time in Toledo, finding thut 
che armed Spaniſh apoſtles, had neither faith to remoſe 
mountains, nor courage to ſtorm them, Ae *. 
e . | eh £rmd 
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Germans who were with him; with expreſs orders for 
them to attack thoſe mountaineers, without breaking 
ground. This the Germans, on their being joined by the 
Spaniards, did fo vigorouſly, that they, before noon, poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the monntains ; and put all they met 
with, men, women and children, to the ſword ; whereas the 
| Spaniards killed only the old people, pardoning the young, 5 
eon condition that they would be'baptized ; notwithſtanding ö 
which, after their being chriſtened by the commiſſioners, 

they ſold them for ſlaves, as a puniſhment for their rebelli- 
on. In this action above 5000 Moriſcoes were killed, and 
not above ſixty-three Germans and Spaniurdt. Such was 
the general converſion of the Moriſcoes of Valentia; be- 
gun in September 1524, and ending in Ofober 1 $26. On © 
theſe occaſions, the Chriſtians made uſe of worſe methods, 
in making converts, than are employed by the Mahomedans. 

9. Did the emperor approve of this violence? 9 
A. Though he, enflamed by the counſels of the pope 
and his agents, would have had the Moriſcoes baptized by 
force ; he yet did all that lay in his power to prevent their 
being drove out of Spain. Moſt of the Moriſcoes, who did not 
own their having ever been baptized, perceiving there 
was no remedy, but that they muſt either quit their native 
country, or be flaves in it, in caſe they refuſed to turn 
Chriſtians, ſubmitted to baptiſm. Only about Pianagua- 
zl, where the unbaptized were vaſtly numerous, they 
took up arms to defend themſelves againſt the Spaniards, 
put being quickly ſubdued, they alſo were forced to re- 
eve baptiſm : ſo that, after Anno 1520, not a ſingle 
riſco, throughout Spain, was left unbaptized. Ag 
hele forced converſions made work for the inquiſitors, 
ho now had got all the Moriſcoes immediately under 
heir juriſdiction, they began to exerciſe their cruelty, up- 
n mem; vaſt numbers being burnt every year, for ha- 
ing apoſtatized from the Chriſtian, to the Mahomedan. 
cugion. Upon this, the barons petitioning the emperor, 
at a ſtop might be put to theſe barbarities, till ſuch time 
che Moriſcoes ſhould be better inſtructed in the Chriſtian 

u; the monarch, thinking this equal reaſonable, com- 
therewith; commanding, at the ſame time, the chiefin- 
tor to ſend a greater number of preachers among them. 
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With the friars of this miſſion, was Micon, a Dominicay, 
. who having preached many ſermons to little or no pur- 
poſe ; he one day, in a fit of zeal, commanded the Mori 
coes, his hearers, to fetch a dead body, in order that he 
might raiſe it to life, to confirm the truth of his doctrine: 
but the Moriſcoes, having no dead body, or not daring to 
fetch one, as this would have argued their diſtruſt of the 
Chriſtian religion, Micon, deſcended-triumphantly from the 
: pulpit ; inſulting the Morz/coes, as not being willing to 
ſee a miracle wrought, in order to convince them of the 
truth of the Chrittian faith. „„ 
©. What did the friars afterwards? 8 
. They, and particularly Micon, growing weary of 
. preaching, excited the court to reſtrain the obſtinacy, asit 
was termed, of the Moriſcoes; upon which, the inquiſ- 
tors being again let looſe upon thoſe unhappy people, they 
were racked, whip ed, baniſhed, and burnt, during mary 
years; till the baions, in Cortes, aſſembled at Mocon, Ann 
«1534, complained of theſe barbarities. They repre- 
ſented, that i was very unjuſt in the inquiſitors, to puniſh 
_ + thoſe who had ſo lately been forcibly baptized, upon their 
being convicted of apoſtacy, with the ſame rigour as was 
exerciſed 2gainſt the old Chriſtians, born and bred in the 
faith, who were found guilty of the like crime. But al 
- the barons could obtain was, that the inquiſitors, in con- 
fideration of 50, ooo ſoldos, to be paid them annually by 
. the community of the Moriſcoes, ſhould have no ſhare in 
the real or perſonal eftates of any Moriſco condemned by 
them; their real eſtates being to go to their lords, and 
their perſonal to their heirs at law. By this compact mace 
-through the intereſt of the barons, it was hoped that the 
avarice of the inquiſitors would be fatisfied ; but it came 
to paſs otherwiſe ; the Moriſcoes being ſtill accuſed as in 
corrigible; and repreſentations of their infidelity, comily 
from all quarters, to Philip II, who had married queen 
Mary of England; he caſt about for expedienis, in ordt 
to oblige his Moriſco, ſubjects to become true Chriſtians; 
and for this purpoſe was perpetually ſummoning aſſembie 
either in Madrid or Yalentia. EE : 
2. What was the final iſſue of theſe enquiries ? 
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bay the new penſion above mentioned? 


: Mox1scors from Spain, tc, 269 
I. The infidelity of the Moriſcoes was, at laſt, judged to 


| proceed chiefly, from © their not having ever been ſuſt- | 
ciently inſtructed in the Chriftian faith. The friars who 


had been ſent to preach among them, in all times, beſides 
their great impatience, - were commonly fo exaſperated , 
againſt the Moriſcoes, for their not being converted at the 


E firſt or ſecond fermon, that they afterwards did little elfe 


than rail at them and Mahomed ; calling them obſtinate 
dogs, and their prophet a devil incarnate. And, with re- 


gard to the prieſts ' who had the cure of their ſouls ; as 


their benefices were very ſmall, ſo they were commonly 
too ignorant to teach their flock the Chriſtian religion. 
For the better inſtruction of the Moriſcoes, the king was 
therefore exhorted to ſupplicate the pope, to permit their 
benefices to be augmented ; and the building and endow- 


| ing of new churches, and chapels among them, out of 


the eccleſiaſtical revenues of Valentia; thereby to en- 
courage prieſts, of learning, piety, and all other requi- 
ſite qualifications, to accept of the Myriſco benefices. The 
king liſtening to this advice, pteferable to that of his con- 


feſſor, father Pedro Fernandez, who broke his heart be- 


cauſe his majeſty would not drive the Moriſcoes out of 


Hain; obtained, from pope Gregory XIII, Anno 1576, a 


brief, charging all the eccleſiaſtical benefices throughout 
Hain, with yearly penſions, in proportion to their revenues, 
towards the pious uſes above mentioned. But this papal 
brief was one of the chief things which occaſioned the ex- 
pulſion of the Moriſcoes; for the archbiſhops, and other 
eccleſiaſticks, provoked by the heavy, new charge, (the 
y of the Moriſcoes) were ever urging the 
king to rid Spain of them, as ſo many incorrigible here- 
ticks and apoſtates, on whom all inſtruction was thrown + 
away; repreſenting them alſo. as rebels, who had invited 
the Moors. Turks, Engliſh, French, and Dutch, to invade - 
Hain, with promiſes of aſſiſting them to conquer it; and 
aſſuring them that this might be eaſily done, as that king- 
dom (they faid) had neither men nor , 
9. Did the clergy, in obedience to the royal mandate, 


A. No : but the archiſhop of Valentia, in order that 


bis refuſing to pay it, might not be conſidered as flowing 
„ — 
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from covetouſneſs, or want of zeal, gave notice at the 


ame time, that he would not prefer any clerk, to any 
benefice in his gift, except from the Moriſco cures ; and 
farther, that all who ſhould go among the Moriſcoes, and 


| bike molt pains in inſtructing them, would be chiefly conſi- 
dered. He likewiſe, contrary to the laws of Valentia, pre- 
tended to admit prieſts of all nations into the Moriſco cures; 
 KOwever, as theſe were not filled with more learned clerks, 
u is probable that they were not better endowed ; nor do 


We read of any prieſts coming, from the other kingdoms of 
Spain, to accept of them: by which means the Moriſcoes 


of that kingdom continued in much the ſame ſtate, as to 
_ their religion, till 1576 ; when the king being told, that 


che moſt effectual way to make the Moriſcoes true Chriſtians, 


 wuuld be to pardon them all their former apoſtacies, he 


obtained an ecict (of grace or pardon) from pope Clement 


VIII. for that purpole : but which was not publiſhed till 
two years after, vis. in 1599 on occaſion of a letter ſent 
by Fhi/ip III. to the archbiſhop of Valentia. 


20. What was the effect of this edict of grace? 
A. The archbiſhop of Yalentia preſented three memo- 


rials (in 1602) to the king ; all of them ſtrongly urging 
that monarch to drive the Mori/coes out of Spain, in the 
moſt barbarous and cruel manner; by declaring them to 


be all errant hypocrites, . who lighted the edict of grace; 
and would not quit the religion of Mahomed. He obierved 


in his third memorial, that although he was ſeventy-wo 


years old, he yet was afraid, in cafe the king did not ex- 
pel the Mori ſcoes, from Spain, that he ſhould live to ſee it 
Tuined a ſecond time by them. He afterwards put a paper 
into his hands, the ſubſtance of which was as follows: — 


After reflecting deeply on the affair of the Moriſcoes; le. 


commencing it to God, and conſulting the ſcriptures, a8 
alſo divers grave and learned men; 1 humbly offer to your 


majeſty, to cauſe an information, of all herelies and apo. 
ſtacies, to be taken by the biſhops and pariſh prieſts of 
the ſeveral cities and towns inhabited by the Moriſcos, 
who mutt be examined, whether they go to confeſſion, and 


do communicate; and whether they eat fleſh or drink 
wine. Enquiry muſt alſo be made, whether they do not 
greatly encreaſe and multiply; have not an bor 


9 
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for Chriſtians, and an affection for Mahomedans; and are 
not diſpoſed to join with any prince, who might allow 
them liberty of conſcience. And if, after ſuch infor- 
mations, the Mor iſcoes ſhould be found guilty, (as they 
certainly will) they then may be ſentenced to the loſs of 
all their goods, and to perpetual baniſhment, within a 
ort, limited time.—And though, in the ſtritneſs of juſ- 
tice, it be not neceſſary to take ſuch informations; this 
nevertheleſs may be proper for the juſtification of your 
majeſty's conduct; not to mention that ſuch ſentence will 
be a mitigation, both of the cannon and civil law, which 
would condemn them capitally.—Nor can it be pretended, 
that there would be any injuſtice in thus condemning the 
Moriſcoes unheard; fince the evidence and notoriety, 
both of the fact and of the law, ſupplies that defect; and 
would do ſo abundantly, though they were to be puniſhed 
capitally ; it being molt certain, that a prince, when both 
the crime, and the neceſſity of puniſhing it ate notorious, 
may omit all judicial forms; and eſpecially when ſuch can- 

not be ſafely obſerved, as in the preſent caſe; in which, to 
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0 prevent public diſturbances, it is neceſſary, that the ſen- 
9 tence and it's execution do go together. And though it 

he may not ſeem ſo proper, for one of my profeſſion, as for 

to the council of ſtate, to give directions with regard to the 
e; 


expulſion of the Moriſcoes, I yet ſhall venture to propoſe 
28 follows: — It muſt not be undertaken, without your 

majeſty's having a ſtrong army and fleet in readineſs, to - 
prevent inſurrections. As I always conſidered your ma- 
jeſty's unſucceſsful attempt upon Algiers, as a particular 
providence of God, graciouſly diſpoſing all things for the 
beſt;—(O blaſphemous reaſoning!) this loſs will ſerve as 
a blind, for your preparations, both by ſea and land, in or- 
der to expel the Mori/caes : the world being of opinion, 
that as the enterprize, with regard to Algiers, was your 
majeſty's firſt ; you will not ſit down eaſy, till you ſhall 
have viſited it a ſecond time. Your majeſty may, if you 
think proper, take 4000 of the ſtouteſt young men from 
the Moriſcoes; and, upon pretence of employing them in 
Jour ſervice, put them on board your gallies, as Heracliu; 
did the Saracens. You alſo may fend ſome thouſands o 
em to your mines in the Indies; and thus go on, 
CT „F con- 


for 


i 
„„ Exrutvton of the Jews and 
13 from covetouſneſs, or want of zeal, gave notice at the | 
| ame time, that he would not prefer any clerk, to any 
— 11 benefice in his gift, except from the Moriſco cures; and . 
hu farther, that all who ſhould go among the Moriſcoes, and | 
* ie moſt pains in inſtructing them, would be chiefly conſi- 
1 dered. He likewiſe, contrary to the laws of Valentia, pre- 
| _ tended to admit prieſts of all nations into the Moriſco cures; ; 
| Kowever, as theſe were not filled with more learned clerks, 
d is probable that they were not better endowed ; nor do 4 
ve read of any prieſts coming, from the other kingdoms of : 
Spain, to accept of them: by which means the Moriſcoes 
of that kingdom continued in much the ſame ſtate, as to . 
their religion, till 1576 ; when the king being told, that t 
che moſt effectual way to make the Moriſcoes true Chriſtians, 1 
wWauld be to pardon them all their former apoſtacies, he b 
obtained an edict (of grace or pardon) ſrom pope Clement 8 
VIII. for that purpoſe: but which was not publithed till 8 
two years aſter, wiz. in 1599 on occaſion of a letter ſent o 
by Fhi/zp III. to the archbiſhop of Valentia. n 
2. What was the effect of this edict of grace? 1 
As. The archbiſhop of Valentia preſented three memo- p 
rials (in 1602) to the king; all of them ſtrongly urging te 
that monarch to drive the Mor iſcoes out of Spain, in the | " 
moſt barbarous and cruel manner; by declaring them to tl 
be all errant hypocrites, who ſlighted the edict of grace; 605 
and would not quit the religion of Mahomed. He obierved . x: 
in his third memorial, that although he was ſeventy-wo * 
years old, he yet was afraid, in caſe the king did not ex- pr 
pel theMoriſcoes, from Spain, that he ſhould live to ſee it je 
Tuined a ſecond time by them, He afterwards put a paper pr 
into his hands, the ſubſtance of which was as follows: be 
After refleCting deeply on the affair of the Mori/coes ; ſe- a1 
commencding it to God, and conſulting the ſcriptures, 48 de 
alſo divers grave and learned men; 1 humbly Offer to your th 
majeſty, to cauſe an information, of all hereſies and apo. m. 
ſtacies, to be taken by the biſhops and pariſh prieſts of ha 
the ſeveral cities and towns inhabited by the Moriſcoss, th 
| who mult be examined, whether they go to confeſſion, and thi 
do communicate; and whether they eat fleſh or drin yo 
wine. Enquiry muſt alſo be made, whether they do not dic 
greatly encteaſe and multiply; have not an abhorterct Bl thi 
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for Chriſtians, and an affection for Mabomedluns; and are 
not diſpoſed to join with any prince, who might allow 
chem liberty of conſcience. And if, after ſuch infor- 


mations, the Mor iſcoes ſhould be found guilty, (as they 
certainly will) they then may be ſentenced to the loſs of 
all their goods, and to perpetual baniſhment, within a 
ſort, limited time.—And though, in the ſtrictneſs of juſ- 
tice, it be not neceſſary to take ſuch informations; this 
nevertheleſs may be proper for the juſtification of your 
majeſty's conduct; not to mention that ſuch ſentence will 
be a mitigation, both of the cannon and civil law, which 
would condemn them capitally.—Nor can it be pretended, 
that there would be any injuſtice in thus condemning the 
Moriſcozs- unheard ; ſince the evidence and notoriety, 
both of the fact and of the law, ſupplies that defect; and 
would do ſo abundantly, though they were to be puniſhed 
capitally ; it being moſt certain, that a prince, when both 
the crime, and the neceſſity of puniſhing it ate notorious, 
may omit all judicial forms; and eſpecially when ſuch can- 
not be ſafely obſerved, as in the preſent caſe; in which, to 
prevent public diſturbances, it is neceſſary, that the ſen- 
tence and it's execution do go together.—And though it 
may not ſeem fo proper, for one of my profeſſion, as ſor 
the council of ſtate, to give directions with regard to the 
expulſion of the Moriſcoes, I yet ſhall venture to propoſe 
as follows: — It muſt not be undertaken, without your 
majeſty's having a ſtrong army and fleet in readineſs, to - 
prevent inſurrections. As I always confidered your ma- 
jeſty's unſucceſsful attempt upon Algiers, as à particular 
providence of God, graciouſly diſpoſing all things for the 
beſt ;—(O blaſphemous reaſoning!) this loſs will ſerve ay 
| blind, for your preparations, both by ſea and land, in or- 
der to expel the Mori/caes the world being of opinion, 
that as the enterprize, with regard to Algiers, was vour 
majeſty's firſt ; you will not fit down eaſy, till you ſhall 
have viſited it a ſecond time. Your majeſty may, if you 
think proper, take 4000 of the ſtouteſt young men from 
the Mori/coes ; and, upon pretence of employing them in, 
Jour ſervice, put them on board your gallies, as Heracliu, 
id the Saracens. You alſo may ſend ſome thouſands of 
em to your mines in the Indies; and thus go on, 
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"conſuming them, and preſerving your old Chriſtian ſub- 
jects. „„ e = 
©. Did this impions archbiſhop ſtop here? 
A. He not only declared that the king was bound in 
conſcience, and upon pain of his committing a mortal ſin 
to extirpate the Moriſcoes ; but he alſo made uſe of- ar- 
guments drawn (as he declared) from advantages both 
ſpiritual and temporal, which ſhould induce him to deſtroy 
that unhappy people.— 1. The prelates and pariſh prieſts 
will thereby be treed from the ſcruples they are under, 
with regard to their baptizing thoſe whom they know 
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| 
i will become apoſtates. 2. Your majeſty, by ſelling all 1 
| the Moriſco children under ſeven years old, (computed to | 
[ be above 35,000) will both receive large ſums of money, 1 
1 and gain a great number of ſubjeQs, who, by being {old to : 
4 old Chrittians, will all become good catholicks ; and hay- ö 
. ing loit the Mahomedan language, habit and ceremonies, 
. will learn and obſerve thoſe of eur faith. 3. Your ma- / 
jeſty may either ſend the moſt robuſt men among them to 755 
the gallies, or fell them to old Chriitians, among whom e 
they cannot practiſe the Mabomedan ceremonies, without 
being obſerved. Fut particular care muſt be taken, not ö 
do permit any of the Moriſca men or women to continue 8 
in Spain; as this would be of ill conſequence to the fs. f 
riese children, who are to be bred up there in the Chril- 1 
tian faith. Your majeſty may, without any ſcruple of l 
conſcience, make ſlaves of all the Moriſcoes; and either m 
put them on board your gallies, or into your mines, 0r 2 
tell them to foreigners. And whereas their number is very : 
great, your majeſty may, after having ſupplied your own 
gallies, ſelF the reſt of them in /taly. And, as to their 15 
children, they may be all ſold for good prices in Hain; 5 
and this, ſo Ke from being a puniſhment, will be a mercy a, 
to them, as they wilt all become Chriſtians ; which they * 
would not have been had they continued with their pa ec 
rents. By the holy execution of this act of juſtice, a great 5 
Tum of money wiil flow into your majeſty's coffers. 5. i 
The Moriſcoes, being a laborious and induſtrious people, 4, 
do, by working cheaper than the Spaniards, eat the brea . 
out of their mouths; and, by means of their frugalit 5. 
and. temperance, contribute very little to the public = . 
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ciſes.— What an archbiſhop have we here !—Ts this reli- 

gion? — No: — The moſt ſhocking mockery, and the vi- 
leſt profanation of its ſacred dictates. DE 2 
9, What followed upon theſe memorials? _ 15 
A. The archbiſhop of Valentia, not having paid, out of 
the revenues of his ſee, the annual penſion of 3600 ducats 
towards the maintenance of the Moriſco ſchools, and be- 
nefices; was commanded, by the Roman pontiff, to pay 
the arrear of the ſaid penſien, amounting to 14400 ducats, 

| towards building a college in the city of Valentia, for the 
inſtructing Moriſco children in the Chriſtian faith: but the 
archbiſhop had fallaciouſly omitted in his copy of the pa- 
pal brief, printed in Spaniſh at Valentia, whatever was 
faid therein, with regard to the antient Moriſco-college 


declaring ; that this was all falſe; and that, his holineſs | 
had been mi ſin formed by thaſe wha told him jo ; the Moriſ- 


c0es, bred in that college, having afterwards 5 | 


errant Mahomedans, as if they had newer ſeen the college. 
2. What did the barons of Valentia on this occaſion ? 

R A. They remonſtrated unanimouſly, in a Cortes held 
e 4 1604, againſt the machinations of the archbiſhop,” . 
I by declaring, the expulſion of the Moriſcoes would prove 
. the moſt fatal blow that could poſſibly be given to the 
f kingdom; as it's lands would lie untilled, and all it's rich 
5 manuiaQures be ruined ; thoſe ſeveral works being carried 
- on chiefly by the Moriſcoes. The barons, in anſwer to the 
ry arguments employed by the prelate, to baniſh the Moriſ- - 
5 coes, replied, that it was a mere chimera, to ſuppoſe nn 
5 to be in any danger, from the great number of Moriſcaes 
15 inhabiting it. That this objection had always been 


lighted by ſuch of bis mejeſty's wife anceſtors, as 


% were not governed by the whimſies and ſpeculations of 
1 ſedentary unexperienced pertons, how holy and learn- 
eat ed ſoerxer They farther challenged the archbiſhop, 
5 and all others Who accuſed the Moriſcozs of hold- 


ing intelligence with the king's enemies, to make 
good their accuſation upon a fair legal trial; in order © 
that, upon it's being + duly proved, they then might. 
be puniſhed ; but which they ought not to be merely 
en it's being boldly athrmed, that they were all guilty of - 

e „5 | treaſon,- 


having been of advantage to thoſe people; the prelate 
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treaſon,—With regard to the aſſertion, that all the Mori, 


coes were Mahomedans, the barons anſwered : that they 
did not believe them to be ſo: but that in caſe they real- 
ly were, the ſending of them all into Barbary, would not 


be a proper way of converting them to the Chriſtian faith. 


That if the Moriſcoes were all Mahomedans, this was 
chiefly owing to their ignorance in the Chriſtian faith; 
and to the rigour exerciſed upon them; which made them 


hate both the Chriſtians and their religion. The barons, 


therefore humbly beſought his majeſty, to put a ſtop to 


all violent methods; and to ſettle preachers among them 


who, by tenderneſs and gentleneſs, might inſinuate them- 
ſelves into their affections, and thus eaſily convert them to 


the Chriſtian religion. The barons employed many more 


arguments, to the ſame purpoſe. And whereas the Ma- 
riſcoes were accuſed of giving intelligence to the Mooriſh 
Pirates, where they might come aſhore, and meet with a 
good booty: the barons offered, in the name of the Mo- 
riſcoes, and at their expence, to redeem all ſuch perſons 
as ſhould be carried into ſlavery, from the coaſt of Valen- 
_ tia, by the Moorih pirates 3 5 5 


2; How did the king act, upon theſe remonſtrances of | 


the barons. _ | „ 
A. He ſeemed reſolved not to expel the Moriſcoes, but 
to proceed in endeavouring to make them all true Chriſti- 


ans. For this purpoſe he ſent Don Franciſco de Que ſada 


to pope Paul V. from whom a brief was obtained, com- 
manding the abovementioned Moriſco college to be built 
and endowed ; and all the Mariſco benefices to be made 
an hundred pounds each, annually, in order that they 
might be filled with men of probity and wan But 
this brief produced no better effect than the two former ; 
whence one would ſuſpect, that the pope himſelf was not 
very deſirous of having them executed; becauſe, had he 
been ſo, he would not have permitted his authority to be 
trifled with, eſpecially in ſo momentous a point as this, 
vi. his having a right to apply all the eccleſiaſtical reve- 
ues, as he ſhould judge moſt conducive to the intereſt of 
the whole church. However this be, the archbiſhop, 
 inftead of advancing the arrears due on account of the 
| laſt penſion, wherewith his ſee ſtood charged, gave ig 4 
2 1 35 ”  memoria 
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memorial, by way of anſwer to the arguments, which 
are ſo very futile that it would be only loſt time to quote. 
them. VVV ; CC eo ne 
9. Was not the archbiſhop of Yalentia ſeconded by - 
others, in adviſing the king to drive the Moriſcoes out of 


ain 


A. The biſhop of Origuela was alſo very violent on 
this occaſion, he obſerving, among other things, That the 
danger which Spaniards were in from the Moriſcoes, 


ought to alarm his majeſty, ſo as not to permit him to delay = 
ſecuring Spain from ſuch domeſtic enemies. But the grand 


trumpeter of this expulſion was James Bleda, a Domini» 
can, who, during ſeveral years, had travelled on foot be- 
tween the courts of Madrid and Rome, purpoſely to ex- 


cite the king and the pope, either to drive all the Mori/-" 
| coes out of Spain, or to maſſacre them. He called ſuch. 


eccleſiaſticks, as did not bark as loud as he did, Dumb 


Dogs; and afſured all the old Chriſtian laity, that 
whenever the king gave the word, they might juſtly 


butcher all the Moriſcoes, though they ſhould profeſs them- 
felves Chriſtians; and follow the holy and laudable ex- 
ample of the cruſade, raiſed againſt the Albigenſes, when 
father Arnold, a Ciſtercian monk, adviſed the butchery - 
of all the inhabitants of Beziers (200,000) whether ca- 
tholicks or not. But the moſt powerful promoter of the 

expulſion of the Moriſcoes, was Don Bernardo de Roias y 
Sandoval, cardinal, archbiſhop of Toledo, inquiſitor-ge- 
neral, and chancellor of Spain. This prelate, brother 
to the duke of Lerma, who entirely governed the king; 


was fo zealous for extinguiſhing the whole race of the © 
. Aoriſcces, that he even oppoſed the detaining of their 


children, who were under ſeven years old; affirming, .- 
that it were better to cut the throats of all the Moriſ- 
cves, men, women, and children, than to leave any of 
their children in Spain, to pollute the true Spaniſh blood, 
by it's mixture with the Mooriſh. It is thought that this 
prelate went to Rome, in 1607, to promote the expulſion 
of the Moriſcoes; that the Roman pontiff ſent two orders 


to the Spaniſh prelates, for them to give the king a handle 77 


tor driving out all the Moriſcoes; and that the prelates | 
of Valentia, after conſulting for ſome months, came to 
the following determination, which they ſent privately = | 
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the king, viz. The Moriſcoes of the A. ur of Valen- 
tia, are certaittly al! apoſtates rom the C 
and ſo obſlinate in their infidelity, that there remain ng 
hopes of ever being able to convert them 19 it. Hereupon 


the court abſolutely reſolved upon the expulſion of the 


Moriſcoes, though it was not executed till about two 


years after: nor was this determination known to any, 


except the cabinet-council, till the veſpers of the execu- 
tion; when the king had put his affairs in ſuch a poſ- 


ture, as not to fear any oppoſitior from the barons, 
This impolitic determination was chiefly owing to the 


horrid counſels of duke De Lerma, and the cardinal his 
brother. wn e 5 


2. From what other motives was the king excited to 


this expulſion? 


A. Being naturally fearful and ſuperſtitious, he was 
ſtrongly wrought upon by his miniſters, who obſerved to 


bim, that he was loudly and frequently called upon from 


all parts, to begin this expulſion : that heaven diſcovered 
it's will, for this purpoſe, by miraculous ſigns and judg- 


ments: for on this horrid occaſion, all the antiquated fa- 


bulous Spaniſh prodigies were revived ; and theſe, as well 
as every other extraordinary appearance and event, were 
declared to be ſo many prognoſticks of the expulſion of 
the Mriſcoes: and all public diſaſters and calamities, were 


aſcribed wholly to it's having been ſo long delayed. The 


archbiſhop of Yalentia obſerved, in another memorial 
preſented by him to his majeſty ;--That whilſt he (the pre- 


late) ſtudied at Salamanca, all the ſcholars of that univer- 


ſity blamed the emperor Charles V, for not baniſhing the 
Moriſcoes: adding, that God permitted the Moriſcoes to 
reſide in ain, to puniſh, if not deſtroy the Spaniards for 


their ſins. This (continued the archbiſhop) is fo univerſal- 


ty the opinion, that, upon all new appearances of comets, 
upon the bell of Vililas (a village in Arragon) ringing of 


itſelf; and on every public loſs and calamity, by fea or 


nd; all the old Chriſtians immediately cry aloud, that 


Spain will be deſtroyed for permitting ſo many Moriſcees | 


to remain in it. His majeſty was likewiſe told of dreadful 
rhundets, ligktenings, tempeſts and earthquakes, in ſeveral 
parts of Spain; and of its being legible, in them, that 
they were judgments, on that kingdom, for harbouring 1 


briflian faith; 
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many infidels. To this alſo was imputed the failure 
of the invincible armada, (as it was falſely termed) againſt 
England, in 1588 ; for that God would never permit the 
Spaniards, to convert hereticks, ſo long as they ſhould 
ſuffer fo many Mahomedans to dwell among them“. It 
was added, that the great conjunction, ſeen in the hea- 
vens, December 24, 18055 though viſible all over Europe, 
appeared for no other end, than to inform the Spaniſh 
king of the intention of the Almighty, vis. to make him 
the inſtrument lor deſtroying the Mahomedan ſect, and all 
1717 A (( 5 
2. ws not other engines employed, to exaſperate 
the king? JJ 8 5 
4. Franciſco Navarra, in a book dedicate] to that 
- monarch, declared, that the late ſtrange conjunction in 
the heavens, denoted the diminution of the Mabomedan 
empire; and the great declenſion of the ſet of Mabomed 
within twenty years; that is, before Anno 1623, or 1624 
at fartheſt : and that, before 1661, that whole empire 
would be at an end; and, before 1654 or 1656, the Ma- 
bomedan ſe& totally extinguiſhed. —Nawarra continued 
thus, (addreſſing himſelf to the king :) Neither is the be- 
ginning, only, of ſo great a work reſerved for your ma- 
jeſty, as the wiſeſt of monarchs, and the moſt firm pillar 
of the Chriſtian faith; but the chief part of it is to be ac- 
compliſhed by your majeſty, who will conquer vaſt em- 
pires ; and particularly the holy land, now poſſeſſed by the 


Mahomeda ns. 1175 7 5 
2. What did the archbiſhop of Valentia next? = 
A. He deputed a particular envoy to the pope, to per- 
_ tuade him to labour at the expulſion of the Moriſcoes ; and 
he alſo ſent him an inflammatory letter. This old arch- 
biſhop, being ſenſible, that the diſperſion of ſo many thou- 
land families, as muſt follow on the expulſion, would fill 
the world with horror, except the [ſuppoſed] treaſon of 
the Moriſcoes ſhould be ſet forth: adviſed the king, for his 
own juſtification, to cauſe a general information to be 
taken, throughout Sparn, of the apoſtacies and treaſons of 
the Moriſcoes. Had ſuch an information taken place, the 
„ 1 prelate 
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prelate had prepared articles of impeachment againſt the 
Mori ſcoes. 5 
2. What was the ſubſtance of thoſe articles? _ 
A. 1. That the Moriſcoes rejoiced exceedingly, when- 
ever. they heard of the Spaniards being defeated by the 
Turks or Moors. 2. That they commended nothing ſo 


much as liberty of conſcience in religious matters: 3. That 


whenever an opportunity offered, they either murthered 
ſuch old Chriſtians as came among them, (and eſpecially 
old Chriſtian Beggars) or kept them in caves, till they. 
might have an opportunity of ſelling them to the Barbary 
Moors. 4. That the images of the faints, left in their 
houſes, were often found in very indecent places ; with 
their heads downward, and with marks of great contempt 

upon them. 5. That they expreſſed, when at church, no 
devotion either for the 4 


outwardly, to worſhip the wafer ; were mocking it, with 
their fingers under their cloaks. 6. That to frighten their 


children, they uſed to ſay, the Chriſtians were coming, to 
take them away. 7. That they, in general, were extreme- 


ly ſollicitous to provide Moriſco nurſes, and ſchool- maſ- 
ters, for all poor Moriſco orphans. 8. That none were ſo 
much honoured by them, as thoſe Mori/coes who had been 
whipt publickly by order of the inquiſition, or wore the 
San Benito. 9. That when any of the Moriſcoes eſcaped to 
Barbary, they ſpake more contemptuouſly of the Chrifti- 
an faith than the Moors themſelves. 10. That they had not 
only Mahomedan religious teachers; but likewile judges. 
11. That they thought no corn grew ſo well as that ſown 
on Sundays and holidays. 1 2. That they were great enemies 
to clocks and bells. 13. That they thought it a great ſin, 
in a Moriſco, to accufe any of his brothers to the inquiſi- 
tion. 14. That they, to prevent their expiring friends 
from ſending for a prieſt, uſed to give out, that they died 
ſuddenly. 15. That all who were examined at the place of 
execution, declared, their being Mabomedans. 16. That 
they all ſent intelligence to the Moors of Burbary—The 


reaſon why no informations were taken againſt the Moriſ. 


coes, was, for fear of their being oppoſed by the barons; 
the Spaniſh court judging, that it was more adriſcable to 
9 0 | negle 
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acrament, the images, or the fa- 
cred relicks ; and that the Moriſcoes, when pretending, 
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neglect the cenſure of the world, than to ſtruggle with the 


oppoſition which would have been made by the nobles in 
queſtion, ſhould they hear of the deſign before it was put 


in execution. bo: | | Ry 
9. What may be obſerved on the above articles? _ 

A. Some of them were either mere inventions, or the 
facts only of ſome particular Moriſcoes ; but theſe were 
certainly guilty of apoſtacy. With regard to their re- 


joicing, whenever the Spaniards were defeated by the 


Turks or Moors ; this may be naturally 1 when we 
reflect on the barbarous treatment theſe Mori/coes met 
with from the inquiſition; whence they might naturally 


with to live under a prince, who would permit them to 


enjoy liberty of conſcience. But then it does not follow, 
that they were actually engaged in any. treaty, with the 


Moors, Turks,. Engliſh, French, or Dutch; and of this we 
have no certain traces, ſpite of what the Spaniards aſſert 
with regard to. Henry IV., of France, who, upon his be- 


ing accuſed of tampering with the Moriſcoes, in order for 


them to diſturb the peace of Spain, replied, That this was 
an artifice of that court, which had extorted, by. torture, 
ſuch confeſſhons, from. the mouths of ſome wretches, execut- 


ed for other crimes ; or elſe bad foiſted them into their 


forged wills and teflaments: in order that whenever the 


court of Spain ſhould be found flirring up his (king Hen- 


ry's) ſubjeds to commit treaſons, they might hade matter to 
recriminate, with ſome appearance of truth. With re- 


gard to the Moriſcoes being all Mahomedans, (internally) 
the truth of this is not to. be doubted; for they, at 


their being drove out of Spain, were for retiring to Bar- 
bary, where their religion. was profeſſed. Farther, ſo ſoon 
as ever they arrived among the Moors, we read of few, 
or none. of them, who ever fled back to Spain, or to any 
Spaniſh garriſon in Barbary; which they might, and 


would have done, had they really been Chriſtians. 


2. To what may we aſcribe the ſtrong averſion of the 
Meriſcoes, to the Chriſtian religion? „ 

A. It might, perhaps, have been owing to the follow- 
ing cauſes, among others. 1. As the Moriſcoes from their 
conqueſt to their expulſion, had lived in great numbers to- 


Lether; not only entire villages, but even cities and coun- 


tries, 


met 
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tries, being inhabited almoſt wholly by Moriſcoes; they, 
by thus living together might greatly encourage one ano- 
ther in their infidelity, and their hatred of the Spaniard; 
2. Their ſtill continuing to ſpeak the Arabic language 
only, as did moſt of their women, and all their children: 
and, as this was a great obſtacle to their being inſtructed 
in the Chriſtian religion (few or none of the Chriſtian miſ- 


| ; ſionaries underſtanding a word of that language) ſo it muſt 


ſtill preſerve the remembrance of their being the ſame 
people with the Moors, (enemies to the Chriſtians) whoſe 
language that was, and the book of whoſe law was writ- 
ten therein. 3. Their living ſo near the Barbary Moors, 
whereby few weeks paſſed, in which they: did not hear 
ſomething concerning them and their affairs. And, as all 
the Moriſcoes knew that Spain had once been conquered 
by the Moors, (their anceſtors) and valued themſelves 
greatly upon that account; ſo it is not improbable but 
that they, after the example of all conquered nations 
Who are not become one people with their conquerors, 


might ſtill feed themſelves with hopes, derived from vain 


_ prophecies, or idle, traditional ſtories, of ſeeing the Moor, 
(who hate Chriſtianity) again maſters of Spain. 4. The 
impolitie care which the Spamiard; took, to diſtinguiſh 
* themſelves from the Moriſcoes, by calling themſelves Old, 


and the Moriſeoes, New Chriſtians ; and by excluding theſe 


from all offices and benefices, in church and ſtate ; which 


exaſperated the Moriſcoes, both againſt the Chriſtian reli- 
gion and it's profeſſors, 5. The Spaniards worſhipping of 


images, to which both Fews and Mahomedans, have the 
ſtrongeſt averſion. But the moſt probable cauſe of the 
violent hatred which the Moriſcoes bore to the Spaniard, 
as well as of their infidelity, ſeems to have been, the 
ſhocking cruelties exerciled by the inquiſition: it being 


impoſſible for people to entertain a favourable opinion of 
religion, which transformed it's diſciples into ſuch barba- 


r e 

1 Ne not the expulſion of all the Moriſcoes, from 
the kingdom of Valentin, at laſt reſolved upon? 

As. This was fixed for the month of September 1609, by 
the king, and the GEL of his great council, (for ſo the 


been 
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been ſecretly diſpatched, ſome months before, to the com- 


manders in chief of the men of war and gallies of Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, to have their fleets in readineis to fail 


by the Augu/? following, with a certain number of land- 


ſorces on board. This having been done, upon pretence 
of making ſome attempts on the coaſt of Barbary; new 
orders were iſſued to the fleet of Spain, confiſting of twenty 


fhips, with 1000 ſoldiers on board, for it to fail to the ports 
of Vinares and Albaques :—'The fleet of Naples (ſeven- 


teen ſhips, with 2075 ſoldiers on board) was commanded 
to ſail to the port of Denia :—The gallies of Sicily (nine 


in number) and thoſe of Portugal, having 2400 ſoldiers 


on board, were ordered to fail to Alicant:— The barons, 


who did not immediately ſuſpect, that theſe. preparations 


were making to tranſport the Mori/coes into Barbary z 


were firſt alarmed, by Don Pedro de Mercia, governor of 


the city of Antwerp, and a great ſoldier, he being ſent 


from court, to Valentia, to command the land-forces : 
and Don Pedro de Toledo, admiral of the Spaniſh fleet, 
being ordered at the fame time to Denia, to command 
the whole fleet. Though theſe, upon their reſpegive - 


arrivals, ſtill pretended that their defign was to make a 


deſcent, on {ome part of the coaſt of Barbary; yet the 

barons, from feveral circumſionces, imagined this to be on- 
ly a blind; and that the real intention of it was, to carry 
off all the Moriſcoes. What confirmed them greatly in 

this ſuſpicion, was, thei: archbiſhop's laying in an extraor- 
Cinary ſtore of meal, wine, and fewel; and his taking 
ſuch a number of men and arms into his houſe, as 2 


he expected to be beſieged wb ; this prelate being in t 
ſecret. 1 * 1 e 


2. What did the barons? 


A. They affembled in the city of Velentia, which, by 
the conſtitution of the government, they might, when- 
ever this was judged neceſſary : when, after having ſpoke 
their thoughts freely, concerning the then grand prepara- 


tions they diſpatched deputies, to Marquis de Garazena 
their viceroy ; to enquire of him, the deſtination of them. 
The viceroy, though much vexed at this aſſembly of the 
Military Arm, (for ſo ſuch meetings of the barons are 


called) he yet received their,deputies with great civility ; 


deſiring 
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deſiring them to aſſure the barons, in his name, that . 


ever his majeſty might intend, by the preparations then 
making, it certainly could have no other view than to 
promote the honour and intereſt of the kingdom of Va- 
tentia ; and that the barons could not juſtly fuſpect that 
the court barboured any thing finiſter, with regard to 
their liberties or privileges; as the duke of Lerma, their 
countryman, who had a great eſtate among them, was firſt 
miniſter.--However, as the barons, after the above an- 
ſwer, did not doubt but that the expulſion of the Moriſcoes 
was reſolved ; and not being equally certain that a firſt 
miniſter might be faithful to the true intereſt of his coun- 
try, as they were, that this expulſion would be of infinite 
prejudice to Yalentia ; it was therefore propoſed, that they 
ſhould inſtantly diſpatch deputies to court, to remonſtrate, 
in their names, againſt this expulſion ; as an act of the ut- 
moſt prejudice, to them, and to the whole kingdom. The 
entire body of barons agreed to this: (count De Tindil and 
his brother only excepted :) for theſe, though they pre- 
| tended to condemn the expulſion of the Moriſcoes, as much 
as the other barons : they yet oppoſed the ſending of de- 
puties to court, upon pretence that ſuch deputation would 
be ill taken, and ſignify nothing; it not being natural to 
Imagine that the king, after having been at ſuch vaſt ex- 
pence, would, by any remonſtrance they might offer, be 
diverted from his deſign. This was taken moſt heinouſly ill 
by all the reft of the barons ; they obſerving to the count 
and his brother, that as little pi ejudice would be done to 
their eſtates by the projected expulſion, ſince they had but 
very few Meoriſco vaſſals; thay therefore did not care what 
the public might ſuffer thereby.- As, by the conſtitutions 
of the military arm, nothing could be done therein, without 
the unanimous voice of all it's members, the barons adjourn- 
ed till next morning, without coming to any reſolution. 
„neee 2s, 
A. Being informed of the late violent heat es barons, 
he ordered the chief judge of the Chancery, to be preſent 


at their meeting next morning, in order for. him to try if 


he could ſoften their animoſity ; and, if poſſible, prevent 
their ſending deputies to court. However, the on, 
when aſſembled, declared, (ſpite of all the judges * 


ent 


we 
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fay) that they would not be prevented, either by artifice 


or unreaſonable oppoſition, from diſcharging their duty to 
their country and their poſterity. Proceeding afterwards 

to name their deputies, the lord chief juſkice in criminal 
matters entered; when he commanded them, upon their 


allegiance to adjourn, and repair to their reſpective abodes 


before night. The barons, being now more exaſperated 
than ever, and aſſembling next morning, they all drew 


their ſwords, the moment they entered the Senate-Houſe 


declaring, that they would not ſheath them, till they had 
compleated the buſineſs for which they were met. The 
lord chief juſtice, whom the viceroy had ſent to them 


again; as'he was exhorting the barons, with great vehe- 


mence, to put up their ſwords, and behave as became good 
ſubjects, fell dead in the place where he ſtood. Had ſuch 
an accident befallen the barons, on this occaſion, the 
friends to the expulſion would have pronounced it a judg- 


ment; and they did not ſcrupte to give out, that the chief 
judge had been ſlaughtered, by the barons in the Senate- 
Haff. 5 %% 
2. What farther meaſures did the barons take? 
A. Although this ſurprizing accident hindred them for 
ſome hours, from naming their deputies, they yet appointed 


them, before their riſing ; and drew up their inſtructions, 
in fubſtance as follows: To aſſure the | Fo and the duke of 
Lerma, in their names, that ſhould the Moriſcoes, by whom 


all the work avas done, be drove out of Valentia, that - ing- 


dm would be abfolutely ruined. The deputies, haſtning to 
Madrid, and obtaining an audience of his majeſty, de- 
livered the letter froin the barons, directed to him; they 
having given that, writ to duke De Lerma, before. The 
king, after hearing all that the deputies had to offer againſt 
the expulſion, ſaid; They came too late; the ban, for 
** expelling the Moriſcoes out of Valentia, having been 
© already publiſhed in that kingdom, (the day before.)“ 
His majeſty added, That he had ſent a letter to the 
"* barons, which he was certain would ſatisfy them.“ 
The king, in this letter, after taking notice of the long, 
but fruitleſs endeavours employed to convert the Moriſcoes z 
declared, That whilſt he was labouring at their conver- 
* lion, he had received advice, from different quarters, that 
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the Moriſcoes had ſent deputies to Conflantineple and 
Morocco, to invite the Turk and Muley Selim to come to 
„their aſſiſtance; with an aſſurance that 50,000 men, 
© who were. all as true Mahomedans as any in Barbary, 
« were ready to facrifice their lives and eſtates in their ſer- 
vice; and would join them immediately on their landing 
in Spain. That, to encourage them to undertake this 
** enterprize, the Moriſcoes had ſaid, that the conqueſt of 
Spain would be very eaſy; there being few men in it 
capable of bearing arms; and till fewer acquainted 
with military diſcipline. It concluded with faying 
„that they had held correſpondence, with heretical, and 
* other princes, enemies to Sin. There were many 
more particulars in this letter, which was dated St. Law- 
rence, September 11, 1609: and was delivered to the barons, 
who were no way ſatisfied with the contents of it. 
2. Whenwas the ban or proclamation, for the expulſion of 
all the Moriſcoes out of the kingdom of Valentia publiſhed? 
A. The 22d of September 1609. It was directed to all 
the grandees, prelates, Ec. c. Ec. c. and to all perſons 
whatſoever, by ſound of trumpet, in all public places of 
the city of Valentia; and ſoon after in the ſeveral cities 
and towns of that kingdom. It contained in ſubſtance :— 
That all the Moriſcoes of the kingdom of Valentia, men, 
women, and children, ſhall, within three days after the 
publication of this ban in the place where they live, go to- 
Wards the place appointed by the commiſſioners for their 
embarkation; taking with them ſo much of their moveable 
goods as they can carry ; there to embark on board the 
lies and ſhips, which lie ready to convey them to Bar- 
. where they ſhall be landed, without any moleſtation 
whatſoever to their perſons, or to the goods they take wit 
them. And although, whatever is neceſſary for their ſub- 
ſiſtence, ſhall be provided for them on board the ſhips ; 
they yet may lay in whatever proviſion, they for them- 
| ſelves, may think proper: the violation of which order, 
in any one particular, ſhall be puniſhed with death. 2. f 
any of the Moriſcoes ſhall, after the publication of thi 
ban, .abſent themſelves from the places where they lived, | 
they may be apprehended by any one who ſhall meet them; 
and in caſe of their refuſal, to go before the next * 


* 
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it ſhall be lawful to kill them. 3. If any of the faid 
Moriſcoes, ſhall hide or bury any goods they cannot carry 
with them; or ſet fire to their houſes, orchards, trees, or 
corn, they ſhall be put to death by the people of the place 
where this is done; his majeſty granting all their poſſeſſi- 
ons, moveable and immoveable, (thoſe which they take 
with them excepted) to the lords whoſe vaſſals they were. 
4. No Moriſco ſhall remove, upon pain of death, from the 
place where he was, at the publication of this ban ; but 
continue there, till the commiſſioners, who are to conduct 
them to the ſea-fide, do come to them. 5. For the pre- 
ſervation of the - houſes, ingenios of ſugar, granaries of 
rice, a queducts, &c..and for the inſtruction of the ne in- 
| habitants, who are to ſucceed. to all thoſe works, his ma- 
jeſty has been pleaſed to grant, that, in every town where 
? there are 100 Moriſco ſamilies, fix may remain, with their 
| wives and children: provided the latter have never been 
married, but are ſtill under the tutelage of their parents. 
With regard to fuch Moriſcoes, as are to remain in places 
belonging to the king, and to us; care will be taken to 
prefer the moſt antient, and huſbandmen; together with 
thoſe who are ſuppoſed to be the moſt ſincere Chriſtians, 
or ſeem beſt diſpoſed to become ſuch; 6. No ſoldier, or 
other perſon, ſhall dare to treat any Moriſco ill; or meddfe 
with their perſons, their wives, or gaods. 7. None ſhall 
preſume to conceal, or aſſiſt in concealing any of the 
Moriſcoes ; or connive at their abſenting themſelves," updh 
pain of being condemned for fix, years to the gallies, Q. 
8. That the Moriſcoes may be aſſured, that they will be 
only baniſhed Spain, and landed without any maleſtation, 
on the coaſt of Barbary ; we will permit ten. Moriſcoes, of 
the firſt voyage, to return; and inform thoſe, left behind, 
in what manner they were uſed. The captain general of 
the pallies, at every embarkation, ſhall not ſuffer any ſol- 
dier or mariner to abuſe the, Mariſcaes. g. All children 
under four 5 old, may ſtay behind. 10. Children, 
whether male or female, Who are not above ſix years of 
age, one of whoſe parents is an old Chriſtian, may ſtay; 
and their mother with them, though ſhe be a Moriſco: 
but if the father be ſuch, and the mother an old Chriſtian, 
he ſhall be baniſhed, and the children, under fix years old, 
„ | N remain 
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remain with their mother. 11. Thoſe likewiſe may ftay, 
who have lived any conſiderable time among old Chriſtianz; 
and havenot, for two years before, been at any of the Morij- 
co meetings. 12. Such alſo may ſtay, as, with the leave of 
their prelate, ſhall have received the bleſſed ſacrament; 
and can produce a certificate thereof from their pariſb 
priefl. His majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed [very graciouſly, 
indeed, ] to grant leave to the ſaid Moriſcoes to go into any 
kingdom out of the Spaniſh dominons, provided they de- 
art * their reſpective habitations, within the time 
limited. 33 ͥͤĩ U] a, By 
2 What did the viceroy, on the publication of this 
A. Not being a greater friend to this expulſion, than the 
other barons; and knowing how highly the nobility and 
gentry would reſent the publication of this ban; and that 
1t would make all the Mori/coes deſperate ; he therefore 
Publiſhed, at the ſame time with it, orders for ſecuring 
the peace of the kingdom. He appointed ſeveral regi- 
ments of ſoldiers to guard the walls of the city of Valentia; 
the familiars of the inquiſition were commanded to guard 
their houſe ; and the gentlemen and exempts the palace. 
Five companies of ſoldiers were appointed to mount guard 
every night.—The orders proceeded thus :--The ſoldiers, 
when upon guard, ſhall not leave their poſts during a mo- 
ment; and, to prevent diſorders, they ſhall not be per- 
mitted to carry their arms through the ſtreets, when they 
go to their houſes. The city-gates ſhall be ſhut at the 
_ uſual hour; and the four chief gates, when once ſhut, 
ſhall not be opened without our order. None ſhall pre- 
fume, upon pain of death, to make any alarm. The 
main guard ſhall not beat an alarm, without our particula 
order. The villages about the city ſhall keep a — 
guard. In caſe there ſhould be occaſion for a gener 
alarm, it ſhall be given by ſtriking the great bell, in the 
archiepiſcopal cathedral, with a 5 
ſignal, candles ſhall be ſet in the windows of all the houſes; 
the men ſhall all repair to their colours, and all the wo- 
men and children keep within doors. And, as the ſuburbs, 
with the fifteen convents of nuns and friars in them are 
moſt expoſed to danger; a ſtrong body of ſoldiers fhall be 
oh | | 5 8 quartered 


ammer ; and, on this 
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quartered about them; a whole troop of which ſhall pa- 
trole every night.—The archbiſhop atterwards publiſhed 
two mandates, directed to his clergy ; exhorting them to 
promote, to the utmoſt of their power, the expulſion. He 
therein obſerved, among other ſhocking particulars, that 
| « were not the expulſion to take place, great plagues from 
« heaven, if not the deſtruction of the kingdom, might 
« juſtly be dreaded.” Speaking, farther, concerning the 
| expulſion ; he blaſphemouſly declares the king te be en- 
ligbined by the Holy Ghoſt ; and to have no other view therein 
than the doing God ſervice.. He applauds the monarch to 
| the ſkies, for his conduct on this occaſion ; and preached a 
ſermon, in his cathedral, on the following text: I wiſh they 
were cut off that trouble you. Galatians, v. 12.---Thus did 
the wicked archbiſhop wreſt the words of ſcripture, to 
colour the moſt inhuman deſign. He afterwards adviſed 
| the king to expel all the Moriſco children; about 40, 00 
of whom were born every year in Spain; by which means, 
| (it was ſaid) the Spaniſh blood would no longer be pol- 
luted, by it's mixture with that of the Moriſcoes.— This 
| laſt reflection was made by the cardinal of Toledo inquiſitor- 
general, and the great mover of the expulſion.  _ 
9. What did the Meriſcoes 2 | V 
A. After being a little recovered, from the panic into 
wich the publiſhing of the ban of expulſion had thrown 
them; ſome of their chief men met privately together ia 
Valentia; to conſult whether it would not be poſſible to 
divert the dreadſul ſtorm, which was ruſhing upon them ſo 
unexpectedly. For the Mori/coes, during two years before, 
(i.e. from the time of the expulſion had been reſolved up- 
on by the court) were far leſs moleſted, about religion, than 
they had ever been, fince their baptiſm. Their adverſaries, 
during that interval, had winked at them, purpoſely to 
have clearer demonſtrations of their being Mahomedans ; 
whereby few or none, could receive any benefit by the 
exception in the ban, wiz. of all thoſe who within te 
ears, had received the ſacrament, with licence from their 
relates. It was agreed, in this aſſembly of the . 1 
that they ſhould preſent an addreſs to the viceroy, where- 
in, aſter giving him all poſſible aſſurances of their loyalty ; 
aud of their having never held correſpondence with the 
| fi e | Moores 
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Moors, or any other of the king's enemies; they ſhonld 
offer a large ſum of money to the king ; and promiſe, in 
caſe his majeſty would graciouſly pleaſe to revoke the 
ban, to maintain, at all times, a conſiderable number of 
wel ; likewiſe to build and maintain ſeveral forts 
the coaſts, to defend them againſt inſults fromthe Barbary 
Moors, and all the other enemies of ain; likewiſe, that 

they would redeem all the Spaniards, at that time ſlaves in 
Barbary ; and for ever ranſom all who might hereafter be 
taken, from Valentia, by the Moor s.--This addreſs being 
preſented, to the viceroy, by eight of the moſt antient and 

moſt venerable men. of that aſſembly ; the only anſwer 
made was, That it would be to no purpoſe for them, to think 
of any thing but their implicit ſubmiſſion to the ban; the king 

being reſolved ta hawe it put immediately in execution. 

2. How did the Moriſcoes receive this anſwer ? | 
A. The inſtant the deputies brought it to their aſſembly, 

ſome of the moſt fiery among them, propoſed a genera 
Tiling, of all the Moriſcoes in the kingdom, as the only 
remedy they had lett, but this motion, conſidering their 

_ preſent circumſtances, and thoſe of the government, being 
rejected as madneſs, they could think of no better expe- 
dient to force the Spaniards to permit them all to abide, 

than to pertuade thoſe Moriſcd families, whom the ban 
permitted to remain, not to accept of that grace in caſe 
their brethren ſhould be drove out; and thus: leave the 
Spaniards to their option, either to keep them all, or none. 

This expedient having been ſoon whiſpered into the ears of 
allthe Moriſcoes, wrought, ſuddenly, a moſt amazing change 
in them. They who, a month before, had belought, on 

their knees, the lords, whoſe vaſſals they were, to permit 
them and their families to ſtay ; could not now be per- 
ſuaded to this, ſpite of whatever their lords might ſay or do; 

all of them, to a man, declaring reſolutely, that they would 
run the ſame fortune, whatever this might be, with their 
brethren ; they being firmly determined, to ſtay if they ſtaid, 
or go with them if they departed. This ſudden reſolution 
of the Moriſcoes perplexed the barons exceedingly, no- 
thing having ſo much reconciled the ban, to them, as the 
exception procured by the viceroy, of ſix Moriſco familits 
out of every hundred; which now was totally defeated? 
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. the corn-harveſt was all in, before the ban was publiſhed, 
. yet the vintage was ſcarce begun ; and, as to the ſugar, 
f and many other articles, they would be quite ſpoilt, if 
1 none of the Moriſcoes could be prevailed upon to ſtay 
, long enough to inſtru, in the managing of them, the 
1 old Chriſtians, who then knew nothing of that ſort of 
* work. J 5 ES 
n 9. What followed farther on this reſolution of the 
1g Moriſcoes PP 3 
id A. Duke De Gandia, having a great eſtate in ſuck 
od works, offered every ſixth Moriſco family, out of an hun- 
ok dred, who were upon his lands, any thing they might aſk, 
10 provided they would but ſtay with bim. To this his 


Moriſcoes replied, That though they avere 
abide after their brethren, yet, if he co 


procure then 


. | liberty of conſcience ; ſo many families, as the ban permitted, 
ra would continue in his ſervice ; otherwiſe, that it would be 


impoſſible for him to prevailwith a fingle Moriſco to remain. 
| Theduke petitioned the viceroy for 2 a liberty, (though 
with little hopes of it's being granted by the king) only 
| for two or three years; till ſome old Chriſtians ſhould be 


taught, by the nas; agar how to carry on thoſe works, 
ban To which petition the viceroy anſwered, That ſuch a li- 
ale berty would not be granted, not even for a ſingle day, upon 


any conſideration whatſoever. The Moriſcoes were equally 
| Obitinate, as to their children, when exhorted by their 
| pariſh prieſts, to leave them behind. For when theſe 
were endeavouring to perſuade them to it, by obſerving 


on 

mit many thouſand children on board the L which muſt 
yer- neceſſarily be crouded with other 2 engers; and whoſe 
do; nurſes having been never at ſea before, would certainly be 
1 ſo ſick, that it would be impoſſible for them to tend their 


| helpleſs infants: the Moriſcoes anſwered, that though 
| they knew all this, and infinitely more than they told them; 


| therſoever they themſelves went; and, that they had 


. the much rather ſee them die on board the Eu or any 
lie where elſe, than leave them in the hands of a people, wha. 
d by kad been ſo cruel to their parents. . « 


When 
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this reſolution. For though it had been ſo ordered, that | 


unwilling 1e 


how troubleſome and dangerous it would be, to carry ſo 


they yet were reſolyed, that their children ſhould go whi- 


v aff 
( 1 
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Q. When did the Moriſcoes go aboard? 
A. The commiſſioners, who were to conduct them to 
the ſea ports, where ſhips and gallies lay ready to receive 
them, having been appointed by the viceroy, they repaired 
to their ſeveral poſts ; when the Moriſcoes of Gandia, and 
of the ſea-coaſt, having been ordered to embark firſt, 6000 
of them were put on board the gallies of Naples; 14,000 
on board the men of war, and gallies lying at Alicant; 
and 8000 on board the ſhips and gallies at Yineros. Theſe 
- fleets having joined at ſea, had a very quick paſſage to 
Oran, a garriſon belonging to the Spaniards in Barbary 
where, being all put aſhore, deputies were ſent to the 
viceroy of Tremezen®, requeſting him to receive them 
2s a people expelled Spain, for being Mahomedans, The 
viceroy, havingggeceived the deputies with great kindneſs, 
immediately tched Cid Almanſor to them, with 500 
Spaniſh genets, and 2000 camels, to carry their women, 
their children, and baggage: which order was executed, 
by Almanſor, with great care and tenderneſs ; he not per- 
. mitting any of his men, or the peaſants, to offer them 
the leaſt inſult, or do them any injury during their whole 
journey. Being arrived at Tremegen, they were hoſpita- 
bly entertained, and allowed all the privileges indulged 
the natives + ; and theſe are ſtill enjoyed by their poſte- 
Tity, who are ſince become vaſtly numerous in thoſe parts. 
Of all the Mori/coes expelled Spain, on this occaſion, 
none were ſo well treated as theſe of the firſt embarkation; 
of which kind uſage there, as well as on board the ſhips 
end gallies, a relation (purſuant to his majeſty's command) 
Was carried. back to Spain, by ten Moriſcoes of that em- 
. barkation. Fre J . 
2. How were the other Moriſcoes conveyed? 
A The king being informed that his fleets, though they 


. were to make two voyages more, (which were all could be 


performed that year, ) would not carry half the Moriſches 
( Valentia; ordered all the merchant-ſhips at Liſbon, Cadiz, 
dnl hills ors gp a Met Barcelona, 

* This forms part of the kingdom of Algiers. f Nt 
withſtanding what is here ſaid, concerning the ven 
agreeable reception which the Moriſcoes met with in Bar- 
Lat, inthe manner deſcribed above, other writers declare, 
that the Moriſcoes were tranſported from Spain to 4 bl 

ren coaſt of Barbier, with little or nothing to ſubfy? on 


„ wa 
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Barcelona, &c. to ſail to the abovementioned ports of the 
kingdom, Great numbers of ſhips came likewiſe from 
Genoa, Majorca, and the other iſlands ; and theſe were 
hired, by ſuch Moriſcoes, as did not chuſe to venture them- 
ſelves on board the king's ſhips. Thus all the Moriſcoes 
of Valentia, not in arms, were landed in Barbary before 
the cloſe of November. There were tranſported, at this 
time, 140,000 men, women, and children. . 

2. Was there not an inſurrection among the Moriſcoes? 

A. A bold Moriſco, Melini Sequeira by name, having 
withdrawn himſelf, afer the firſt embarkation, to the 
mountains of ſugar, inhabited wholly by Moriſcoes; ex- 
horted them to take up arms, in defence of themſelves 
and their families; and to die, ſword in hand, rather than 
ſubmit to go tamely on board the gallies like ſo many 
ſheep to the ſlaughter ; as all the Mori ſcoes, who were em- 
barked, had done. Melini, by means of this melancholy 
ſtory, ſoon got together 15,000 Mori/coes, who proclaim- 
ing him their king, they all promiſed to live and die with 

Q. What was done by this Moriſco army? | 

A. Hiſtorians ſay, that as the viceroy did not ſend out 
any troops againſt them, till the embarkations were all 
| over, theſe Moriſcoes grew very cruel and inſolent; they 
| murthering all prieſts and friars who came in their way; 

and burning publickly all the images and relicks found, by 
them, in the churches and houſes ; particularly the images 
of St. Vincent Ferrera, who had preached many years to 
their anceſtors. However, no ſooner were the embarka- 
tions finiſhed, than Don Auſtin Mexia was ſent, with a 
great body of veteran troops, to reduce them ; and though 
the Moriſcoes fought very deſperately, and had the advan- 
tage of the ground ; yet, being badly armed, and ill- 
offcered, they were ſoon ſubdued ; and their king being 
taken priſoner, was ſent to Valentia, and there executed aa 
[| traytor. Another, great inſurrection of the Moriſcoes 
broke out at the ſame time, in the Meula de Cortes. It 
Was headed by Vincent Turigo, but quelled by Conde Carler, 

ich a great ſlaughter of the Moriſcoes, whoſe leader Vin 
ent being taken, he diſpatched himſelf in priſon, Such 
*riſco men and women as were made priſoners in theſe 

WS RT two 
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two commotions, were immediately put on board, ſoo 
after which they were landed on the coaſt of Barbary ; but 
their children, (a great many thouſands) were ſold to the 
Spaniards, by the ſoldiers, for then, twelve, or fifteen ducats 
| each. On this great ſale of Moriſco children, a very warm 
debate aroſe among the caſuiſts, whether it was lawfulfor 
ſuch as had bought them, to make them ſlaves. The king, 
being inclined to merey, declared them, by his royal pro- 
clamation, not to be ſlaves.—I am to obſerve, that the 
viceroy was as ftrongly againſt the expulſion, as the 
. archbiſhop had promoted it; by whoſe wicked mean, 
the kingdom, of. Valentia was, at laſt, cleared of all the 
-Moriſcoes. 38 Pk 
2. When was the ban, for baniſhing all the Moriſcw 


from the kingdoms of Grenada, Murcia, and Seville, pro- 
—_—— 886 | 
A. The 22d of Junuary 1610, by marquis De Sy. Ger- 
man, in which were the ſubſequent particulars.— As prince: Wl * 
are obliged in confeience to extirpate, from their dominions, WF 
all things ſcandalous and prejudicial to good ſubjects, dan- t 
zerous to the ſtate, or offenſive to God: ſo experience f 
 ſhews, that many miſchicfs have ariſen to the kingdoms of © 
'Erenada, Murcia, and Seville, occaſioned by the Moriſco: WF © 
-eſiding in them. For they, beſides their being deſcended iſ 
rom thoſe who rebelled in the kingdom of Grenada; and al 
who began their rebellion, by murthering all the prieſt 01 
and old Chiſtians they could lay their hands upon; ani 0 
by inviting the Tarks to come and aſſiſt them; and who, ini ti 
order that they might be made to repent of their wicke-WW up 
"neſs, and live peaceably and honourably, after the manner we 
of the Chriſtians, were removed out of that kingdom ſoe 
(having had ſuch things preſcribed, with regard to then m1 
as were ſufficient to ba that happy effect; ) have! wi 
fuſed to obey our orders, or to embrace our holy fait wit 
but, to the great diſhonour of God, have continued toC goc 


teſt it; as is plain from the vaſt number of Moriſcu 
Who have been puniſhed by the inquiſition: and wht 
| beſides, having committed divers robberies and murthe' 
on the perſons of old Chiſtians, have ſent deputies to" 
Turk, imploring his aſſiſtance ; having alſo ſollicited0! | 
princes to ſend them ſuccours; offeringthem their per 
7 
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and eſtates, in caſe they would aid them which treaſona- 
ble councils, having never been divulged by any of them; 


is an evident proof of their being alike minded and affected 
as to the obedience they owe to God and tous. All which 


duty: we, by the advice of divers learned, pious, and 
prudent perſons, who are very zealous [what a ſtrange 


determined to baniſh from the kingdoms of Grenada,- 


BAL and Neville; and out of thetown of Hornacres, all 


- the new Chriſtian Mori ſſcoes, men, women, and children, 


inhabiting them: it being expedient, when any heinous or- 


5 7 deteſtable crimes are committed, by particular perſons of a 


nee community, to diſſolve it; and to extirpate all thoſe, f 
om, hat condition ſoever, who may endeayour to ſubvert 


the order of good government ; thereby to-prevent the 


ception, livingor reſiding within the kingdoms of Grenada, 


; and and of either ſex, as well natives as foreigners, —(flaves 
eln only excepted) - to depart within thirty days, — with their 
ui ſons and daughters, their men and maid- ſervants, and wi th 
ho, u cheir whole family of the Moriſco race; and not to return 


we do further forbid all perſons, of what quality, or rank 
ſoever, to receive or harbour them. — And though we 
might have confiſcated all their eſtates; nevertheleſs, being 
within the ſpace of thirty days, to ſell their moveable 


but not in ſpecie, in gold, or filver ; nor in jewels, nor in 
bills of exchange ; but in unprohibited commodities of 


O 3 co 
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but, on the contrary, concealed and denied by them all; 


having been duly conſidered, together with the ſtrict obli- 
tions we are under, to procure the preſervation and good 
of our ſubjects; and being deſirous to comply with that 


mockery is all this 1] for God's ſervice and ours, have 


ſpreading of the infection. We therefore, by theſe preſents, 
do ordain and command all new Chriſtians, without ex- 


Murcia, Seville and the town of Hornacres, of all ages 


upon pain of death and confiſc ation of their eſtates. —And. 


willing to treat them with clemency, we do permit them, 


goods; and to carry away the value thereof with them, 


the growth of theſe kingdoms, and purchaſed from the 
natives of them.—Reſerving to ourſelves all their im- 
moveable goods, to be laid out for the ſervice of God, 
and for the good of the publick, as ſhall be judged moſt 
e e con- 
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convenient. We do farther declare, that we do take their 
perſons, and all their goods, under our protection and royal 
public faith. — The Mori/cces may carry ſo much money 
with them, as is neceſlary for defraying the expence of 
their journey by land or by ſea :—we command all our 


miniſters of jufrice of theſe kingdoms, and all the captains 


of our gallies and galleons, to cauſe all the aforeſaid or- 
ders to be duly obſerved and executed: which mutt be 
publiſhed by the mouth of a cryer, that none may pre- 
_ ignorance. Given at Madrid, the ninth of December, 
1 O9. | = | | | | 4 (fs 2 
©, How was this ban put in execution? 
A. Though the Moriſcoes were thereby commanded, 7. 


take all their children with them yet marquis De St. Ger- 


man had a ſecret order, fiom the king, to flop the children 
both male and female, under ſeven years old, of all ſuch Moriſ- 
eoes as might hire ſhips to carry themſelves and their families 
10 Barbary, or to any country not ſubjed to the pope. But the 

Moriſcoes having got intelligence of this order, all of them 
who had children under that age, hired ſhips, and pre- 
_ tended to take their paſſage for France or [taly, to which 
eountries, however, moſt of them never went; having 
wade a new bargain, when at ſea, with the maſters of 
thoſe ſhips, to land them in Barbary. And ſuchas went 
to Italy with their families, made no ſtay there; but 
croſſed over to Barbary the firſt opportunity. The king's 
_ permitting theſe Moriſcoes to ſell all their moveable goods; 
and to carry the value of thoſe goods with them, in the 
fruits and manufactures of Spain bought of the natives; 
though it might ſeem a favour, was yet of very little 
benefit to them; for, by being ſo reſtrained, the natives 
bought the Moriſco goods very cheap, and ſold their own 
" "BE HERE re or on 
2. How did the deputies of the kingdom of Arragon 

behave on this occaſion? 8 5 

A. They acted with as much vigour as the barons of 
Valentia had done: they ſending two of their ableſt men 
to court, for them to lay before the king, with zeal and 
freedom, the great and innumerable damages, both public 
and private, which Arragon muſt neceſſarily ſuſtain, * 
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all the Moriſcoes be driven out of it—The deputies did - 
their duty, and executed their commiſſion to the beſt of 


their power, but all to, no purpoſe. 


2. What other bans were iſſued ? 


4. Oneon the 29th of May, 1610, by marquis De Aytona, » 


viceroy of Arragon, for baniſhing all the Moriſcoes out of 
that kingdom, whereby 16, ooo families were drove from 
it. And, on the ſame day, the ban for expelling all the 
Moriſcoes from the principality of Catalonia, was promul- 
gated, by the governor thereof, Don Hector Pignatello, 


Duke De Montaleon. By a letter, dated January 2, 1610 


the king permitted all the Meriſcoes in Old and New Caſtile, 
Eftremadura, and Mancha, to fell all their moveable goods, 
and retire to France. However, not one Moriſco family 
made uſe of this permiſſion; the Moriſcoes knowing very 
well, that had they attempted this, they would have been 
ſtopt; this licence having been granted in no other view, 


than to diſcover how the Caſtilian Moriſcoes might ſtand. 


affected with regard to the French: with whom the court 


of Spain, in order to juſtify the expulſion, would have pre- 
tended that they held a correſpondence. © 


9. When was the laſt ban publiſhed? 
a general one becauſe all the Moriſcoes had not yet left 


very near the ſame with that of the others, except in the 
following particular, vis. Their being allowed to export 
gold, filver, and jewels, under certain reſtrictions.— The 
Spaniſo hiſtorians are not agreed, with regard to the num- 


compute them at 600,000 men, women, and children; ex- 
cluſive of thoſe. who were killed, or kept forcibly in 
Spain, 2 „„ as des a 
Spain? 3 8 8 „ | 
A. As this kingdom was far from being over peopled 
before, (which, indeed, no country can well be.; and as 
few therein (the Moriſcoes excepted) were induſtrious, or 
ſkilled in moſt ef the profitable manufactures of Spain; 
C e 


2 


A. The 11th of Fuly, 1610, at Aranda ; and this was 


Hain, when commanded. The purport of this ban was 


ber of Moriſcoes expelled Spain at this time. Some ſay 
they were 1,000,000 ; others 900,000 ; but moſt authors 


9. Were not theſe expulſions of infinite prejudice to g | 
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this expulſion proved fuch a fatal blow to that kingdom, 
as it has not been able to recover, to this day, and proba- 
bly never will. It is apparent, that Spain has not above 
one ſourth of the inhabitants it ſhould naturally poſſeſs ; 


nor is it likely that it will ever be more populous, ſo long 


as it ſhall harbour ſuch prodigious ſwarms of prieſts, 
monks, nuns, &fc. and be ſo greatly, and ſo perpetual! 
_ drained by the Indies, Flanders, and Italy. It is alſo 
_ equally viſible, that it's people, (by their pride and ſuper- 
ſtition, more than from the climate) are ſo very lazy, 
that it will be impoſſible for this country ever to be rich, 
fnould it be the ſole miſtreſs of all the wealth of the Ve- 
Indies: ſor the vaſt treaſures which are dug up, by the 
Spaniſh ſubjects, in thoſe countries, and brought into 
Europe by them only, will never remain in Sparn, ; ſo long 
as thoſe Indies ſhall continue to be ſupplied with goods, 
ot manuſactured in Spain, but in countries ſubject to other 
2 „„ =” 
©. Did not the unhappy effects of theſe depopulations 
appear not very long after? „%% 
As. his is evident from a memorial, preſented in 1618, 
to Philip III, by a junta whom that monarch had aſſem- 
bled, to deliberate on the ruinous ſtate of his kingdom. 
The memorial opens with the following complaint. The 
want of people, in Spain, is now much more evident 
than was ever known in the reigns of any of your 
* majeſty's predeceſſors : it being fo great at this time, 
« that if God does not provide ſuch a remedy for us, as 
tc we may naturally expect from your majeſty's piety and 
„ wiſdom, your kingdom will be totally deſtroyed : no- 
« thing being more viſible, than that this country is falling 
to the ground, [Ea a pique de dar in terra ;] it's houſet 
A being every where in a ruinous condition, without peo- 
< ple to rebuild them; and it's towns and villages appear 
« ing like ſo many defarts.” ä Ty 
8 . remarkable incidents happened about this 
111 Oo nec 
A. The ſame year in which this memorial was delivered 
Duke De Lerma, the chief author of thoſe expulſions, va 
ſent away from court, and diſcharged from all * w 
| | 7 oo 
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ployments. His principal confident and counſellor, Don 


after two years and an half confinement, executed publickly 


patron) having been ſecured, by the pope's raiſing him to 


cardinal archbiſhop of Toledo, a zealous promoter of the- 
expulſions died, through grief and diſcontent, a few days 


cardinal by pope Paul V; ſo that there were three cardinals, 
living at the ſame time, of the Lerma family ; which is 


Philip did not long ſurvive this ſad cataſtrophe. A Spaniſh: 


lace appeared ghaſtly. And that, after lamenting the great 
difficulty of his making reparation ; he thus replied to ſome, 


I 
fu 
inſtruments of the expulſion, were either put to death, or 
came to a miſerable end; which however I would not 
call a judgment, the ways of heaven being inſcrutable ; 
and nothing being more preſumptuous, than for mortals to. 
dare to pronounce on ſuch momentous occaſions. =. 
©. Did not the archbiſhop of Valentia exult at theſe ex- 
pulfions ? 5 . 


in the cathedral of Valentia, on Sunday after the publication 


bluſh to declaim thus: — In aſcending the pulpit, I comply 


Redrigo Calderon, being then committed to priſon, was 
in the great ſquare at Madrid; the head of the duke, (his 


the purple, after the duke had begun to find himſelf in 
danger, which was not many weeks before his fall. The 
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after the duke had been ſent from court. There likewiſe- 
was Balthaſar de Sandoval, dean of Toledo, a brother or near 
kinſman of the duke, who, after the expulſions, was made a 


more than any houſe, not excepting even that of the pope s, 
can boaſt : of ſuch important ſervice was the expulſion of 
the Mori/coes, judged to be, by the court of Rome. ”y : 


hiſtorian relates, that when death approached this prince, 
he was ſeized with ſuch diſmal ſcruples, with regard to 
his paſt government, that all his joints trembled, and his 


who exhorted him to truſt in God's mercy : · Ido truft : but 
172 am firuck aui th dread; for though God is merci- 
, be alſo is juſt.—In the next reign, many of the chief 


A, He preached a ſermon, on the following text (as was 
Obſerved) I wiſb they avere cut off that trouble you Gal. v. 13, 


Jof the ban. Here follow ſome extracts from that very re- 
markable diſcourſe; In the exordium the preacher did not 


with what the ſpirit of God hath taught; directing us 


„ rt 


— 
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© to apply our doctrine to the occurrences of the times; 


lin imitation of ſkilful phyſicians, who attack that diſtem- 


per which is moſt dangerous.”--He then proceeds to ſhew 
_ the juſtice of extirpating the Moriſcoes, from the example 
of St. Paul, who was urgent for cutting off the infidels, to 
prevent their miſleading his converts.—Thus is ſcripture 
tortured, to give a ſanction to the moſt barbarous actions— 
To inflame the Spanizrds, he ſays : © Zeal is the effect of 
loving God; ſo that where there is no great love for 
“God, there is little zeal for his honour ; and by how 
much ftrbnger ſuch love is, ſo much the greater will be 
the real! fi. e. for perſecuting the Moriſcoes.] “ The. 
divine apoſtle diſcovered his holy zeal, in ſaying, O that 

* 1 might ſee thoſe that trouble your peace expelled from among 
© you A wiſh worthy of an apoſtle, and miniſter of God, 
and moſt acceptable to our Lord :” [blaſphemy ! as 
though God delighted in cruelty.— The archbiſhop then 
inſtances our Saviour's driving the money-changers, Ic. by 
force out of the temple, that prelate ſaying, ** This very 
* mild Lamb, [ Jeſus] whoſe patience, under injuries, was ſo 
greatly admired; yet when occaſion offered, for apply- 
ing a remedy to things offenſive to God, turned fierce; 
and forgetting, as we may ſay, his ſoftneſs; changed 
the mildneſs of the ſheep, into the fierceneſs of the 
* lion.” —He then inſtances David. Neither did this 
_ * king (fays he) in his life-time, only, revenge the in- 
** juries which were done to God, but at his death charged 
his ſon Solomon to revenge them; ſo that in David we 
*« ſee a king who is mild and rigid, merciful and ſevere, 
ea pardoner and a revenger; and who was both patient 
and full of zeal.”--The archbiſhop continued bis di- 
courſe with beſtowing the moſt fulſome eulogiums, on the 
king, for driving the Moriſcoes out of Spain, he praifing 
him above all his predeceſſors on that account : and, at 
the ſame time, moſt impiouſly applauding him for his hu- 
manity.-He farther inflamed the minds of his hearers, by 
aſſuring them, that theſe Moriſcoes, had offered the grand 
ſignior to riſe, to the number of 150,000, incaſe he 
would invade Spain, in order to make himſelf maſter of 
it. The religious principles ſet forth in the ſermon in 
EL | 95 | Aueſtion, 
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queſtion, were worthy, not of a Chriſtian archbiſhop, but 
of a moſt cruel, unenlightened barbarian ; he ſaying, 
(among other ſhocking particulars) I do firmly believe, 
« that this mighty enterprize was reſerved, by heaven, 
« purpoſely to give undeniable teſtimony, of the paternal - 
« ajd, which it ever beſtows on all the actions of our ſo- 
« yereign lord the king“ 5 e e Ge 
Q. How did the archbiſhop proceed in his ſhocking, 
| hypocritical enthuſiaſm? - e 
AJ. When this expulſion is ended, I intend, if God 
« ſpares my life, to viſit all the places lately inhabited by 
the. Moriſcoes ; and having kiſſed the ground of the 
« churches, will return thanks to God, for ſeeing them _ 
« freed from ſuch great impurity, as thoſe churches were 
« defiled with, by the Moriſcoes treading on them.“ He 
then goes on thus with the farce. © The reaſon why God 
% ordained, that ſo holy an expulſion ſhould begin in this 
« kingdom, was, that he might reward the devotion that 
« prevails therein, for the moſt bleſſed ſacrament ; which 
« 1s greater than in any other part of Spain ; as is evident 
« from the feſtivals, the proceſſions, the illuminations, 
and ceremonies.” He then inſtances the zeal of Ma- 
thias, who, in preſence of king Antiochus, flew two men 
who were offering ſacrifice to idols; as alſo the zeal of 
Phineas. He next declares, that it would be incumbent. 
on the people to make a prone confeſſion, for having ſo 
long connived at the blaſphemy of the Moriſcoes. To con- 
ſole the barons for the loſs which would accrue to their ef-: 
tates, by the baniſhment of ſo many Moriſcoes, he has re- 
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— courſe to the fallacious arguments following: Whoſo- 
if. * ever will but truly confider the imminent danger to 
he * which we are expoſed, of loſing both our lives and eſ- 


| © tates, while the Mori/coes lived among us, will fay he 
* now is happy; and think himſelf in a better condition, 
„by having what remains ſecured to him.” He after- 


u- . . Cal 2 ' , | 

by wards carries on his hypocriſy ſo far, as to aſſure them, 
ns chat now the Moriſcoes were baniſhed, Spain would be 
ba more fruitful ; he declaring, that“ the land had been 
of impoveriſhed, and made barren ; and was poiſoned, by 


„the blaſphemies and hereſies of the Moriſcoes. Let us 


WE 00 ExPULSION of the Jews and 


but live in the ſervice of our Lord, and obſerve his ho- 
* ly law without wronging our neighbour, and we ſhall 
. ** abound with all good things. The reapers (faith the 
_ © prophet) ſhall work until feed time, and the makers of 
© avine ſhall meet the ſowers; and ye ſtall build in places 
_& ewhich were deſarts; plant vines, and drink of the wine 
e thereof; ſow gardens, and eat of the fruit of the tree 
«« you have planted ; and ye ſhall never be turned out of your 
© houſes, ſaith the Lord. The prelate concludes his ex- 
traordinary ſermon, with this declaration: Now having 
_ <© ſeen my deſires fulfilled, Jam contented to die, when- 
ever our Lord ſhall think fit to take me.”—With how 
horrid a ſpirit muſt this archbiſhop have been aQuated; 
he being, at the time of preaching this ſermon, ſome 
years above fourſcore! A mind capable of ſuch ſettled 
wrath and cruelty, as is found in inquifitors, and thoſe 
who reſemble them, can have naught celeſtial in it; and 
nothing but popery could have breathed, into man, a ſpi- 
rit {0 inhuman, ſo unrelenting, and ſo mercileſs, as was 
that with which this archbiſhop had, for many years, per- 
ſecuted the Moriſcoes; and with which he triumphed over 
them in the above ſtrange ſermon ; at a juncture when 
they, and their families, were groaning under unſpeakable 
miſeries. The reflection on this ſpirit made a Jeu, who 
| Had been perſecuted, by the inquiſitors, cry out ;—That 
though they had the appearance of men, they were not trul 
ſuch, but fiends, ſent from the infernal regions to aſſune 
_ the human form, and every thing appertaining to it, ex- 
cept the bowels vx. VVV 
2i. Have there been Engliſbmen who wiſhed to ſee the 
inquiſition eſtabliſhed among us ? 1 Tn re 
A. We do read of ons, and may he be the laſt !—When 
che celebrated William Penn and William Mead (quakers) 
were committed to Nexwgate under Charles II. in 1670; 
and tried for holding meetings, contrary to the Convent 
cle Ad; forbidding the aſſemblies of difſenters, under ve- 
ry ſevere penalties: Six JOHN HOFEL, * 
 ® Moft of the above particulars, relating to the expulſun 
of the Jews and Meriſcoes out of Spain, are my 
from Dr. Geddes, Miſcellaneous Trafs, Vol. i. P. 1: 
ſeq. Londen, 1709, Bro. Ie 
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London, ſpoke thus upon the trial. Till now, I never 
« underſtood the reaſon of the policy and prudence of the 
« Spaniards, in ſuffering the inquiſition among them. And 
" certatnly it ævill never be well with us, till ſomething like 
« unto the SyAntsH INqQuisITION be in England“ 
Abominable words, for which the memory of the author 
of them ought to be had in deteſtation ! What! intro- 
duce into England, a tribunal the moſt cruel, the moſt 
bloody, that ever was contrived | It is therefore with juſt 
; reaſon, that the author of the preface to this trial, pub- 
lied under the following title, wiz. The People's antient 
7 and juſt Liberties, aſſerted in the Trial of William Penn 
; and William Mead, at the Seſſions held at the Old Baily, 
* in London, the firſt, third, fourth, and fifth Day of Sep- 


d tember, 1670, againſt the moſt arbitrary Procedure of that 
- Court, has theſe words, vg. If ever it were time to 
| 


| © ſpeak or write, it is now, ſo many ſtrange occurrences WM 
„requiring both. How much thou art concerned in this ⁵⁶ü 
enſuing trial, where not only the priſoners, but the fun- 
e damental laws of England have been moſt arbitrarily ar- 
** raigned, read; and thou mayſt plainly Judge. Liberty 
* of conſcience is counted a pretence for rebellion : 
© and religious aſſemblies, routs and riots; and the de- 
fenders of both are, by them, reputed factious and diſ- 
H affected. Magna Charta is Magna F=—with the re- 
* corder of London; and to demand right, an affront to 
| © the court. Will and power are their Great Charter- 
but to call for that of England, is a crime incurring the 1 
penalty of their bale-dock, and naſty hole: nay, the } 
menace of a gag, and iron ſhackles too—The jury ; 
though proper judges of law and fact, they would have 


0 ** over-ruled in both, as if their verdict ſignified no more, 
wy than to echo back the illegal charge of the bench. And 
155 * becauſe their courage and honeſty did more than hold 


pace, with the threat and abuſe of thoſe who fat as judl- 
ges; after two days and two nights reſtraint for a ver- 

dict, in the end were fined and impriſoned for giving. 
General Dictionary, hifterical and critical, Vol. viii. 
p. 201, under tbe article (PENN, WILLIAM:) 1 


« it — How ſhocking muſt ſuch a trial appear, to every 
man of ſenſe, juſtice, and humanity ! Yet was it a proper 
prelude to the tyrannical proceedings which were to fol- 
low in the ſucceeding reign, that of James II: proceed. - 
ings which, had they not been ſtopt, would very probably 
have been of ſtill infinitely worſe conſequence to this nati- 
on, and reſtored the days of the bloody queen Mary. Are 
we not then eternally indebted to thoſe who brought about 
the revolution, which has ſecured, to us, that invaluable 
dleſſing, liberty? e ; 


* General Dictionary, hiſtorical and critical, Vol viii. 
p. 261, under the article (Penn, WIILIA .) 
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9. X Y>X KID not the Spaniards exerciſe great cruel- 
| | ties in America? „ 
10 D A. Ves; 3 is aſſured by many Romiſh. 
writers; and among others, by Bartolo- 
1 meo de las Caſas,  iſhop of Chiapa *, 
| whoſe picture is thus drawn, by a Jeſuit 7. The cele- 
brated Bartholomeo de [as Caſas was a virtuous eccleſiaſtic, 
whom a deſire of converting infidels, had invited into 
America. He poſſeſſed moſt of the talents which form the 
truly apoſtolic man; a ſtrong zeal, an ardent charity, a. 
dertect diſintereſtedneſs, an irreproachable purity of man- 
ners; and a robuſt conſtitution, which enabled him to 
Ee oy OE Rn $0524, 25 3. uRenne- 
* A province and town in Mexico, or New Spain. The 
thief city is alſo called Ciudad Reale I Lettres edifian- 
tes & curteuſes, ecrites des Miſſions etrangeres, Oc. P- 
4:5, Tom. xx. Paris, 1731, 12m0- en, 
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undergo the greateſt fatigues. His enemies could re- 


proach him with nothing but a too great vivacity of tem. 


per; but then his virtue, his underſtanding; and the ſin- 
gular talent by which he won the confidence of the Ane- 
_ ricans, made him a very reſpectable character.“ Thus 


writes a French Jeſuit, concerning Bartolomeo de las Ca- 


ſas ; whence the greater credit may be given, to the ac- 
count this biſhop has left us, with regard to the almoſt 
unparalleled barbarities exerciſed by the Spaniardi, on 
the Americans. „„ e 
2. What was the behaviour of the Spaniards, who 
firſt arrived in Ameriia?  _ 5 
A. The celebrated Chᷣriſtopber * Columbus, who diſco- 
vered that vaſt continent in 1492, landed firſt in St. Do- 
mingo, or Hiſpaniola. Every part of this large .iſland, 
(which R. 1 50 leagues long, 50 or 60 broad, and 360 
| leagues in circumference) ſeemed to him exceedingly po- 
pulous. The Spaniſh hiſtorians relate, that it then con- 
tained a million + of inhabitants: that there were five or 
| fix caciques or princes ; each of whom brought an hun- 
dred thouſand men into the field againſt the Spaniard: 
But all thoſe Hiſpaniolans have been deſtroyed by their 
Eonquerors; a very few excepted, who preſerved them- 
elves, in an almoſt miraculous manner, from the know- 


* 


ledge of the Europeans. „ Det 
©. Relate the cruelties exerciſed afterwards by the 
Spaniards? | 3 Oe TIE 


A. Some fay, that, when Chriſtopher Columbus ſet out 
upon his diſcovery, under Ferdinand and 1/abella, king 
and queen of Spain, he was exhorted to behave with al 

poſſible humanity, towards all ſuch nations as he might 
arrive among; and that he complied exactly with thoſe 
inſtructions; but was ill ſeconded by his companions. 

Moſt of theſe were men who, being voluntary exiles 

from their native country, hoped thereby te eſcape the 

- puniſhment juſtly due to their crimes ; and who, at the 
| hazard of dying an honourable death, thirſted after the 

' immenſe riches of the new world. Columbus landed in a 
harbour which he afterwards called Porz-Royal ; the a 


V Tereres edifiantes 21 curieuſes, ubi ſupra, page 39, 
b & ſeg. +Some [ay three millions. | | 
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it belonged to being governed by a powerful Cacique called 
Guacanaric. There was nothing barbarous in the air and 
manner of this prince; and his ſubjects, though very muck 
aſtoniſhed, at fi, at the arrival of the Spaniards, ſoon 
contracted a great familiarity with, and treated them with 
the utmoſt kindneſs. F | e 
2. What enſued upon thi? . 
A. The Spaniards ſoon proved to them, that gold was 
the chief object of their ſearch. The Hiſpaniolans took a 
pleaſure in deſpoiling themſelves of their rich necklaces, 
and other trinkets; for the ſake of preſenting them to 


their new gueſts; and preferred a little braſs bell, or glaſs 
bauble, to the wealth drawn by them from their mines. 


Entertaining the higheſt idea of theſe ſtrangers, whom 
they looked upon as deſcended from heaven, they ſtrove 
to imitate all their actions: ſo that a croſs being ſet up 
in the center of their ſettlement, they, copying their 
gueſts, fell proſtrate on the earth before it; ſmote their 
breaſts; and lifted up their eyes and hands to heaven. 
3: 3 this good correſpondence with the natives 
OE ag ee. VVV 
A. Columbus's ſhip having foundered in a ſtorm, he 
himſelf. and his crew, were at the mercy of the Hiſpanio- 
lans. But the good king adminiſtered all the conſolation 
to them poſſible : he immediately ſending out a great num- 


ber of canoes, to ſuccour the ſhip ; and, leſt his ſubjeQs_ 


ſhould be tempted to plunder it, the cacique himſelf at- 
tended, in order to awe his people by his preſence. 
Guacanaric obliged them to ſave all the goods they could; 
and theſe he laid up very carefully in ſtorehouſes built by 
the ſea-ſide. The king was ſo moved at Columbuss 
diſtreſs, that he could not refrain from tears; and, to 
compenſate for his loſs, offered him his whole poſſeſſions, 
and intreated him to ſettle in his country. | 
a a Columbus comply with the cacique's kind invi- 
. A. The Spaniard, being ſtill maſter of a Caravel, (a 
ort of galley ;) and thinking it incumbent on him to re- 
5 to Spain, in order to give a relation of his diſcovery 

anked the cacique ; ſaid, he muſt go; but that he 
would leave part of his countrymen with him. n 
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ately the cacique built a commod{ous and ſafe habitation 
for his new gueſts ; and, with the wreck of the ſhip, raiſ- 
ed them a kind of fort, and ſunk a ditch round it. It was 
likewiſe defended by a company, conſiſting of forty men, 
commanded by Diego Daranna; with whom was left a 
gunner, a few held pieces, a carpenter, a ſurgeon with 
ammunition for a twelve month. However, the Spani- 
ards, ſo ſoon as their chief was departed, changed their 
behaviour. Feuds created diforder, and this grew up to 
licentiouſneſs. The Spaniards being equally diflolute and 
avaricious, flew like rapacious wolves, up and down the 
neighbouring country; ruſhing turiouſly upon the gold 
and the wives of the Hiſpaniolans; and proceeding to 
ſuch horrid acts of barbarity, that thoſe who, till then, 
had been their moſt ſincere friends, now became their 
moſt irreconcileable enemies. e or Wore gore 

©. Did not king Guacanaric remonſtrate to the Spa- 
niards on this occaſion ? EO - 
A. He ſet beſore them, in the ſtrongeſt light, but all to 
no purpoſe, the fad conſequences which would certainly 
attend on their cruel practices; for now the Spaniards, ad- 
vancing out of their fort, attacked the neighbouring na- 
tions; leaving, whitherſoever they came, bloody footſteps 
of their progreſs. However, ſuch a ſeries of complicated 
crimes did not long continue unpuniſhed ; for now the 
natives, being determined to oppoſe their ſtratagems, 
Caunabo, one of their caciques, came unawares upon 
theſe deſpoilers, as they were attempting to carry off the 
wives of the Hiſpaniolans, and cut them to pieces ; and 
thereby plainly perceived, that theſe ſtrangers, at whole 
bare fight they before trembled, were far from being ſo 
formidable as they had imagined them. Caunabo, at the 
head of as many of his ſubjects as he could draw together, 
came to the Spaniſh fort, which was reſolutely defended 
by only five men. The faithful Guacanaric flew, but too 
late, to the ſuccour of his Spaniſh friends; for Caxnabo® 


- Guacanaric, who, being wounded, was forced to leave 

hies new allies to their ill fate. But what ſtand could hve 

Spaniards poſlibly make, againſt a numberleſs multitude 

of Hiſpanielans ? However, the former defended _ 
, 1 IEEE * x | e 


army, being greatly ſuperior in number, defeated that of 
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ſelres with ſo much bravery, that the Indians did not dare 
to approach them in the day-time; but ſealing into the 
ditches in the night, they ſet fire to, and conſumed the. 
9. Did Columbus return to America? 1 

A. Ves, not long after, and with a conſiderable fleet. 
He now had fo ſtrong a force, that the Speniards might, 
if they had pleaſed, have adjuſted matters happily ; but 
as this new fleet conſiſted of the moſt abandoned wretch- 


| es, the dregs of the Spaniſh priſons ; and as thoſe who 
acted under Columbus were directed wholly by mercenary. 
| motives; a bloody war was lighted up, during three years, 
5 in all quarters. The Spaniards, exaſperated at the reſiſt- 
y ance they met with from the natives, ſpared none, and 
. committed the moſt unheard of cruelties. Six kings, 

| whoſe dominions were very populous, united againft 
# them but in vain. The Hiſpaniolans would have defend- 

| ed their liberty with greater ſucceſs, had the fate of war 
0 depended on numbers; but the ſwords and fire-arms, of 
pl the Spaniards, encountering with only naked, unarmed 


| men, made ſo dreadful a laughter of the Hiſpaniolans, 


af that more than half of them periſhed in this war: and be- 
i ing obliged to ſubmit, were quiet for ſome time; a cir- 
ei cumltance to which Guacanaric had greatly contributed. 


For this cacique, ſtill a friend to the Spaniards, had ac- 
companied them in their expeditions; ſo that, by his 


be mediation, matters were happily compoſed. 

l ; 9. What did the natives afterwards ? | 

wo 4. Fired by new hoſtilities, which the Spaniards com- 
a0 0 mitted, the Hiſpaniolans reſolved to plant no more maig *, 
be nor manioc ; but to abandon their ſeveral ſettlements, 
35 and fly to the woods and mountains. Here they hoped to 
oded meet with wild beaſts, and fruits fufficient to ſupport 

> themſelves ; and as the lands they ſhould quit mult lie 
17 uncultivated, they imagined that their tyrants would be 
peg forced to abandon Hiſpaniola. But the Spaniards being 
4h lubſiſted by the proviſions ſent hem from Europe, purſu- 
1 five ed the natives to places which theſe latter had judged in- 
tue zcceſſible; and being thus haraſſed, from mountain to 


| * Ind; | „ | mountain H 
naian corn. An American plant with which 
ſelve Wh bread i; made. F f e 
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mountain ; more periſhed by fatigue, want, and terror, 
than by the ſword. Thoſe who eſcaped theſe calamities, 
were at laſt forced to ſubmit to the conquerors, who 
treated them with all imaginable rigour. It is, indeed, 
ſaid, that Ferdinand and Iſabella had ſent ftriQ orders to 
uſe the e reg kindly; and to inftruQ them in the 
_ Chriſtian faith, but that this command had been ſlighted; 
ſome perſons even propoſing, in Ferdinands council, to 
enſlave the natives entirely ; and to divide them among 
the Spaniards, who ſhould employ them to work in the 
mines, or otherwiſe, as they might ſee proper v. Religi- 
on and politicks were made the ground-work of this pro- 
ject; the promotors of it inſinuating, that the natives 
would never be prevailed upon to embrace the Chriſtian 
religion, ſo long as they ſhould be permitted ta exerciſe 
their ſuperſtitions, and eſcape a ſalutary violence. At 
the ſame time it was urged, that this would be of the 
_ higheſt advantage, in a political view; as the natives, by 
being thus ſhackled, would be no longer able to rebel +. 
F 2, Did not this prove the entire ruin of the Hiſpanir- 
ans? _ i 2 . 
A. Yes. The Jeſuits declare, that the miſſionaries op- 
poſed theſe cruelties; but that the Spaniards, who were 
_ Intereſted in enſlaving the natives, did all that lay in their 
ower to traverſe the pious deſigns of the miſſionaries. 
It is related, that this cauſe being pleaded at the court of 
Spain, it was reſolved, that the Hiſpaniolans ſhould be 
made ſlaves to their conquerors, and divided among them, 
(they being then reduced to 60,000) which was done ac- 
cordingly. And now their maſters, ruling them with « 
rod ot iron, employed them as beaſts of burthen ; ſo that, 
five years after, anguiſh and fatigue had reJuced them to 
| 14,000. This ſad circumſtance excited the compaſſion of 
the virtuous Bartholomeo de las Caſes; who, being an 
eye-witneſs to the cruelties under which the native 
groaned, reſolved, if poſſible, to give them. eaſe. For 
this purpoſe he returned to the court of Spain, and there 
made a true report of matters; but not wichou "1 
OT 33 e 
*1t is French Jeſuit writes thus. I See Lettres as 
Fantes & curieuſes, Tom. xx. p. 420, 421. 
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ſtrongly oppoſed, by theſe mercenary wretches who had 
enſlaved the Hiſpaniolans. De las Caſas was vigorouſly - - 

| thwarted in his excellent endeavours ; but being ſtrong 
and indefatigable, he went to and fro, between Europe and 
| America ; firmly determined not to give over his purſuit 
| but with his life. e 1 
2. What was the laſt ſtep taken by this truly apoſto- 
; Heal was 5 1 | 
A. Finding himſelf perpetually baffled by the council 
of the Indies, he reſolved to addreſs himſelf directly to 
prince Charles, who governed in the name of the queen 
bis mother, at that time ſick. There now was a faction 
between the Spaniſh and Flemiſh miniſters ; each of them 
endeavouring to gain an aſcendant over the mind of that 
prince, who was afterwards the renowned emperor 


At Charles V. Bartholomeo des las Caſas, after meeting 
he with innumerable repulſes, as is uſual in courts, prevailed, 
by at laſt, ſo far, over the venality of his violent oppoſers ; 
? that prince Charles reſolved to hear, ſolemnly, the cauſe KB 
TY for enſlaving the Americans, and for dividing them among 


their haughty conquerors ; as was now done in every 


part of the Spaniſh Weſft-Indies. By this time the wicked 
ere party, who were for ſhackling the Hiſpaniolans, had tent, 
heir from America, for the biſhop of Darien , a prelate the KW 
ies. reverſe of Bartholomeo des las Caſas, now raiſed to the WM 
t of biſhoprick of Chiapa ; and who himſelf was greatly in- 
be tereſted in this ſlaviſn diſtribution of the Americans amon 
em: the Spaniards. The biſhop of Darien had recourſe to al 
0. the artifices employed by treacherous courtiers, to defeat 
th # the great and impious intentions of him of Chiapa ; who 
that, nevertheleſs prevailed fo far, that a day was appointed for 
m to both parties to appear before the prince, and his whole 
n of court; when the aſſembly being met, and prince Charles 
gu ſeated on the throne, the biſhop of Darien was ordered 
tives to ſpeak firſt. „ | 


D. Did he deliver himſelf in a manner becoming his 
function? „%%%ũ”k RE „ 5 

A. This the reader will preſently judge, his hatangue 
being to the following purport. © It is very es : 


* Or Terra Firma proper, in America. 


* 
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that a point ſhould ſtill be argued, which has been ſo fre- 

quently decided in the councils of the catholic kings, your 

auguſt anceſtors. Doubtleſs, the ſole reaſon why the Ame- 

ricans have been, at laſt, treated with ſo much ſeverity, 

is, from a mature reflexion on their diſpoſition and man- 

ners. Need I ſet before you the treacheries and rebellions 
ot the worthleſs Hiſpaniolans? Was there a poſhbility of 

ever reducing them, except by violent methods? Have 
they not ſet every engine at work, to deſtroy their maſters, 
in hopes thereby to free themſelves from their new govern- 
ment? If we allow freedom to theſe barbarians, it will be 
giving up the conqueſt of America, and all the advantages 
to be expected from it. But wherefore ſhould any one find 

fault, with their being made ſlaves. Do not thoſe who 
conquer barbarous nations, reduce them to a ſtate of cap- 
tivity? And is not this the privilege of the victors? Did 
not the Greeks and Romans treat thus the rude people whom 
they ſubdued by force of arms? If ever any nation merited 
harſh treatment, it muſt be theſe Americans, who reſemble 
brutes more than rational creatures. How ſhocking are 
their climes, at which nature herſelf bluſhes ? Do we diſ- 
cover the leaſt traces of reaſon in them? Do they follow 
any other laws than thoſe of their brutal paſſions ?—Batit 
will be objected, that their inſenſibility and favage diſpo- 
ſition, prevent their embracing the Chriſtian religion? But 
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thoſe who are ſcarce human creatures. Let our miſſionaries 
declare, what fruit they have reaped by their labours; and 
how many of theſe people are ſincere proſelytes. ut here 
it will be objected, that the Hiſpaniolans are ſouls for whom 
our bleſſed Saviour died on the croſs. —Igrant it; and God 
forbid that I ould deſire to have them abandoned !--Eter- 
nally be praiſed the zeal of our pious monarchs, for win- 
ning over theſe infidels to Chriſt! But then I affirm, that 
the moſt efſetual way, for doing this, will be, by enſlaving 
them; and J add, that this is the only method which can 
be emjloyed. Being ſo ignorant, ſtupid and vicious, wil 
it ever be poſſible to inſtill into their minds the neceſſary 
knowledge, except by keeping them in perpetual bon lage! 
Equally deFrous of renouncing the Chriſtian 1eligion, as of 


> 


8 


embracing it; they oſten, a moment after their baptiſm, 
„ . return 


what do we loſe by this? We want to make Chriſtians of 
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return to their native ſuperſtitions.“ Such was the fal- 
lacious diſcourſe of this cruel, diſſembling, and venal 
. > „ : 
N 9. What anſwer did Bartholomeo de las Caſas make ? 
A. Such an one as was worthy his excellent character, 
and is as follows. —“ I was one of the firſt who went to 
America, when it was diſcovered under the reign of the 
invincible monarchs, Ferdinand and Iſabella, your majeſ- 
ty's predeceſſors. Neither curioſity, nor intereſt, prompt- 
ed me to undertake ſo long and dangerous a voyage; the 
e ſaving of the ſouls of heathens being my ſole object. Why 
3 was I not allowed to labour as aſſiduouſly as the ample har- 
d veſt required? Why was I not permitted, even at the ex- 
0 pence of my blood, to ranſom ſo many thouſand ſouls, 
who fell unhappy victims to avarice or luſt? Some would 
d perſuade us, that barbarous executions were neceſſary, in 
n order to puniſh or check the rebellion of the Americans. 
But let us enquire to whom they are owing. Did not theſe 
nations receive the Spaniards, who firſt came among them 


re with gentleneſs and humanity ? Did they not ſhew more 
i joy, in proportion, in laviſhing treaſures upon them, than 
w the Spaniards did greedineſs in receiving them? But our 
it ; avarice was not yet ſatiated. Though they gave up to us 
0- their lands, their ſettlements, and their riches; we alſo 
ut would tear from them their wives, their children, and 
of their liberty. Could we imagine them ſo inſenſible, as 
les not to ſhew any reſentment, though we hanged and burnt 
nd them To blacken theſe unhappy people, their enemies 
ere aſſert, that they are ſcarce human creatures. But it is we 
om ought to bluſh, for having been leſs men, and more bar- 
50d barous than they. What have they done? Only defended 
(eſe themſelves when attacked; and repulſed injuries and vio- 
"MN" lence by force of arms Deſpair always furniſnes thoſe, 
hat who are drove to the laſt extremity, with weapons. But 
ing the Romans are inſtanced, to give a ſanction to our en- 
cal ſaving theſe nations. The perſon who ſpeaks thus is a 
will We Chriſtian, and a biſhop. Is this his goſpel: What right 
ſary have we to enflave people who are born free ; and whom 
ige! we diſturbed, thougli they never offended us? If they 
as of muſt be our vaſſals, even let them be fo; the law of the 


conqueror authoriſes, indeed, thus: but then, what have 


they 
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is this to be wondered at? Can better things be expected 
but not oppreſs them; let us endeavour to inſtruct, en. 
them into deſpair.—All this time religion is uſed as a 
cloak to cover ſuch crying acts of injuſtice. How ! ſhall 
chains be the firſt fruits which theſe people reap from 
with a love for it's dictates; now they are ſo invenomed 


that invaluable bleſſing, liberty? Did the apoſtles em- 


| 
They themſelves ſubmitted to chains, but loaded no man 
with them. Chriſt came to free, not to enſlave us: ſub- 


| biſhop, whether the Americans, ſince their being enſlaved, 


their ignorance, by pouring inſtruction into their minds?— 
What advantage have either religion, or the ſtate, reaped 
from this diſtribution of the ſlaves ?—At my firſt arrival in 


5 now remain ſcarce an hundredth part of them. Thouſands 


elty and barbarity. Theſe men are murthere.l in ſport 
| They are N v7 into dreadful caverns, and there denied 


the light of ebe, | 
unjuſily ſhed, of one man only calls loudly for vengeance, 


haw ſtrong muſt be the cry of that of ſa many unbatpy crea- 
cy, for ſubjects ſo unjuſtly oppreſſed ; and bravely declar- 
the numberleſs acts of cruelty which he might have pie- 


zeal, and promiſed to ſecond it; but little or nothing was 


they done to deſerve ſlavery ?—He adds, that they are 
ſtupid, brutal, and addicted to vices of every kind. But 


from a nation deprived of the goſpel light ? Let us pity, 


lighten and reform them; let us diſcipline, but not plunge 


the goſpel ? But will it be poſſible for us to inſpire them 
by hatred, and exaſperated at their being diſpoſſeſſed of | 


oy ſuch methods in their converſion of the Gentiles? 


miſſion, to the faith he left us, ought to be a voluntary 
act; and ſhould be propagated by perſuaſion, gentleneſs, 
and reaſon. Violence and force will make hypocrites only, 
but never true worſhippers. —Permit me now to aſk.the 


have diſcovered a ſtronger defire to become Chriſtians? 
Whether their ſeveral maſters have endeavoured to diſpel 


Hiſpaniela, it contained a million of inhabitants; and their 


hawve-periſhed by want, fatigue, mercileſs puniſhments, cru- 


e ſhies, and that of the goſpel. If the blood 


lures which is ſhedding daily ?* The excellent Las Caſa 
concluded his ſpeech, with imploring the prince's clemen - 


ed, that heaven would one day call him to account, for 


vented. Prince Charles highly applauded the goo biſhop! 
tel 


1 
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afterwards done; ſo that all the Hiſpaniolans, a few ex- 
cepted, who had hid themſelves in the almoſt inacceſſible _ 
mountains, were deſtroyed. —So far Lettres edifiantes & 
curieuſes, Tom. xx. It is remarkable that all the particu- 
lars here given, relating to. Columbus and Hiſpaniola, were, 
writ by a Jeſuit ; who here frankly acknowledges, that the 
Spaniards made religion ſerve as a cloak, to cover their 
venal and ambitious deſigns. — The Spantards lived in 
Hiſpaniola in great ſplendor, during many years, till 
they had drained it's gold mines, and worne out the na- 
tives in working them. The former aiterwards abandon- 
| ed this iſland, and retired to Peru and Chili, in hopes of 
there rolling in gold and ſilver; fo that Hiſpaniola was 
| afterwards inhabited by wild beaſts only. The Buccanet rs 
' ſettled there next; after which colonies of Spaniards 
were ſent to repeople it. 1 „ 
9. Pray give a more particular account of the ſlavery _ 
of the Americans. 99 5 8 . e 
A. That of the natives of Guatemala may ſerve as an 
example of the reſt. As the Spaniards are infinitely lefs 
numerous than the natives (but one to a thoutand) in 
America, the former are afraid of their growing too 
mighty; and therefore the latter are not allowed the uſe_ 
of any arms, not even. of their bows and arrows ; as by 
theſe it is thought, the Spaniards might eaſily be diſpot- 
ſeſſed of America. Theſe natives, who formerly were 
very valiant, are now fo much diſpirited, through oppreſ- 
hon, that they will ſhudder, not only at the fight of a gun, 
but even at the ſour and grim look of a Spaniard. Some 
of theſe Americans, after coming home from hard work- 
ing under the Spaniards, after many blows, ſome wounds, 
and little or no wages, have ſuddenly ſunk down upon 
their beds, with a firm reſolution to die, rather than lead 
ſuch ſlaviſh lives; and, in order that they might ſtarve 
themſelves to death, would refuſe all ſuſtenance offered 
them by their wives, and periſh in this manner. They 
frequently are divided (by an officer appointed for that 
purpoſe) among the Spaniſh farmers, under whom they 
work. "They meet, weekly, in ſeveral towns appointed; 
carrying with them their ſhovels, ſpades, c. and poor 
| Provitions for a week. They likewiſe take, on their backs, 
heir beds, conſiſting only of a coarſe woolten mantle ; af- 
| tet 
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ter which they are ſhut up in the town-houſe ; and ſome of 
them are beat, if they don't enter it inſtantly. They af. 
terwards are diſtributed among the ſeveral Spaniſh farmers, 
Any American who is catched, after running away, is 
brought to the Whipping- poſt, in the market place, and 
there ſcourged on bis bare back ; but no complaint of an 
American againſt a Spaniard, is heard. They are not per- 
mitted to go home at night to their wives, though their 
habitations may not lie at above a mile diſtance; and how 
grievous ſoever their labour may be, they are not alloy: 
ed a rial, or ſixpence a day. The Spaniards treat theſe 
| ſons of bondage with the greateſt inhumanity ; ſome yi- 
"Sting their wives at home, whilſt their huſbands are dig 
ging; others whipping them for not working faſt enough; 
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a third wounding them with their ſwords, or breaking * 
their heads for giving a reaſonable anſwer ; a fourth ſteal- 5 
ing their tools or implements, or defrauding them of half 0 
their wages. Some are employed in carrying heavy loads WW v 
4 of wood on their backs, and are ſometimes let out to wp 
4 work for other Spaniards. Others are let out to travel- le 
bl bers, to take care of their mules, or carry heavy loads on n 
their ſhoulders ; and theſe, when arrived at their journeys v 

end, ſhall pick a quarrel with the poor wretches ; and ſend 


them home with blows and ſtripes, without a farthing, 
Some are made to carry burthens, of above an hundred h 
weight, during one, two, or three days together; and 


theſe burthens, holding by a broad piece of leather, which - 
croſſes their foreheads, frequently makes the blood ſtart; N e. 


gall the ſkin; and leave a ſcar. With ſuch loads _ {| 
travel in all ſeaſons, wet or dry; hot or cold: and in all 
roads, low or mountainous; clean, dirty, duſty, or ſtony; 
and with only a few rags to cover themſelves, and gene- 
rally bare-footed. They often cry aloud to heaven for Wil ; 
juſtice; and would frequently mutiny, were they not ref tt 
trained and cajoled by the prieſts “. e 
2 Give ſome extracts, from Bartholomeo de las Caſas 
work, with regard to the cruelties exerciſed by the Spar” 
ards in America. e ; 


e 
* Gage's Survey of the Meſt- Indies, p. 138, & ſeq 


ES Mm Ae K. 
. They would ſeem incredible, was it not known that 
ſome men, for the fake of gold, will quite diveſt them- 
ſelves of humanity. Bartholomeo de las Caſas's narrative 4 
was firſt publiſhed in 1532, and afterwards in 1542. The 
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| S5aniards fell (ſays he) like ſo many ravenous wolves, on 
theſe harmleſs ſheep, the Hi/paniolans ; they not only de- 

' populated Cuba, Hiſpaniola, Porto- Rico, Jamaica, and 
the Bahama iſlands; but alſo cauſed the deſtruction of 

F above twelve millions of ſouls upon the continent of Ame- 
x rica, in forty years. Some of theſe Indians were broiled | 
a on gridirons, over a ſlow fire; others roaſted; and many 
e torn to pieces by dogs. The above inhuman conquerors 
1- 


maſſacred whole towns, they ſparing neither women nor 
3 children; ripping up women with child; dafhing out the 
b; brains of infants, and drowning others. They even would 
lay wagers, who ſhould firſt kill an Indian, either by ſtrik- 
ing off his head, or piercing his breaſt. The Spaniards 
all marching towards a certain great American town, the in- 


ads habitants came out, and met them with refreſhments ; not- 
to withſtanding which, the plunderers fell upon the defence- 
vel- leſs people without a cauſe ; and put them all, men, wo- 
1 men, and children, to the ſword. Six thouſand infants 
©) Wi were deſtroyed, by their parents being dragged to the 
ſend mines, Sc. A Spaniſh officer having three hundred Ame 
ung, ricans allotted to him, he, in three months, killed two 
dred hundred and ſixty of them, by exceſſive labour in the 
and i mines. A Spaniſh adventurer, in 1514, deftroyed a tract 
ſbich of land of above five hundred miles in length; and an oH 
tart; cer under him, in one excurſion, murthered above two 
2 thouſand people; ſome of them being burnt, and others 
in all I torn to pieces by dogs. Whenever the Spaniards had no- 
ton); dice, that any town abounded in gold, they would ſend an 
gene order for the inhabitants to turn Chriſtians, and ſubmit to 
en . Hain; and upon their refuſal, they were plundered of 


2 and 1522, the governor of the province of Terra Firma, 


dropped out of his bones, and he expired under the tor- 


1523 and 1533, five hundred thouſand Americans porithe \, 


» 
. — 


taeit treaſure, and butchered. Between the years 1514 
only, deſtroyed eight hundred thouſand ſouls. A Spaniſh 
governor, to extort from an Indian prince where his trea- 
lure lay, cauſed his feet to be burnt, till the narrow. 


ture. In the province of Nicaragua, between the years | 
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by their being tranſported to Peru, where they died in the 


through want and oppreſſion ; Mexico being exceeding} 
populous. 8 5 


houſes, Cortes ſummoning the principal inhabitants to at- 
he butchered the lower ſort of people, and burnt alive the 


tains, deſtroyed all Guatemala, being four hundred miles 
long; and above two millions of ſouls periſhed in the pro- 
| ſetting ſharp ſtakes in them, which they covered with 


the natives to be caſt into thoſe pits, and buried alive; 
the reſt being extirpated by fire and ſword, or ſent to the 
mines. If ever the Spaniards ſaved the American women, 
it was merely to fatiate their brutal luſts, or to make 


being employed, to carry the baggage of the Spaniar4s il 


| killed vaſt numbers of tbe people, and fold the reſt fo 
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mines, by hard working and want of food. They ſeldom 
lived long, when carried out of their native country, 
In Mexico, between the years 1518 and 1530, under 
Cortez, four millions of ſouls were put to death; beſides 
numberleſs multitudes who were enſlaved, and periſhed 


9.1 defire ſome farther particulars of this horrid de- 
JJ yn LR OR C 
A. In the city of Cholula, conſiſting of thirty thouſand 


tend him, to acknowledge themſelves vaſſals of Hain; 


perſons of diſtinction. Pedro de Alvarado, one of his cap- 


vince of Honduras. Some of the Caciques were burnt; 
and many of the inhabitants, with their houſes, for re- 
fuſing to diſcover whither their princes were fled. Theſe 
Americans being exaſperated, dug pits in the highways; 


turf, to ſtop the Spanih horſe; ſome of which falling into 
them, the blood thirſty conquerors commanded certain of 


them drudges. A Spaniſh adyenturer having employed 
eight thouſand Americans, in his buildings and gardens, 
forced them to work without pay; and gave them ſo little 
food, that they funk under their grievous burthens, and 
died; their brutal taſk-maſter not diſcovering the leaf 
concern on that occaſion. Twenty thonfand American f 


an expedition, they all, two hundred excepted, periſhed 
in it. A governor of Jucutan, in 1526, meeting will 
no gold nor ſilver in that province, laid waſte the count!) 


flaves ; but ſet ſo trifling a value upon them, that the (01 
of one of the American princes was battered for a on 


mn AUM Riel. $17 


| The ſon of an Americen lord, refuſing to quit his native 
country, and go into ſlavery, his noſe, ears and lips were 
cut off. 1 | EY 0 

9. What was the motive to theſe ſhocking barba- 
r nay opt 0 pu 1 

A. The Spaniards pretended, * that the inhuman 
butchery formerly committed by the Americans, in facri- 
ficing ſo many rational creatures to their wicked idols, 
was a ſufficient warrant to juſtify thoſe who ſhould diveſt 


nd them of their country. But the ſame argument might, 
i. with much greater reaſon, be urged againſt the Spaniards 
1; themſelves, who ſacrificed ſo many millions of Indians to 
he the idol of their barbarous cruelty, that many populous 
p- We iſlands, and large territories upon the continent, are now 
leg quite uninhabited &.“ Farther : the pretence alledged by 


the Spaniards, was the converſion of the natives to Chriſ- 
tianity : but the true cauſe was, the avarice of the con- 


_ querors ; and their deſire of ufurping the empire of thoſe 

els countries; they ſolliciting perpetually, at the Spani/h 
953 court, to have thoſe divided among themſelves: in hopes 
vith of thereby diſpoſſeſſing, at laſt, even their own monarchs 
into of that vaſt continent. The Spaniards to juſtify their 


crimes, falſely repreſented the Americans as canibals and 
| fodomites: and, at the ſame time that they pretended to 
win them over to the Chriftian religion, the Spaniards 
diſguiſed it ſo much, by ſuperſtitious rites ; and ſo ſtrange- 


nen, 

nale ly perverted it's doctrines, that theſe, inſtead of teforming 
ozel i the minds of the Americans, only corrupted them. The 
dens, Spaniſb captains, immediately on their arrival in an Ame- 
little rican nation, uſed to ſummon them to ſubmit to the pope, - 
and and to the king of Spain; and upon their refuſal to turn 
eat Chriſtians, even before any inſtructions had been given 
ican WW chem, they would ſeize upon their country; murther 
os in millions of the people, and enſlave the reſt; they often 
riſhed torcing them, by hundreds, and even by thouſands, into 
with WF rivers, in order for their being baptized ; threatning to 
nie; WW murther them, in caſe of refuſal. A celebrated Engliſh 
{t for traveller (before quoted ) informs us, that he having taken 
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ſome of the children of the rude natives of Guatemala; 1 
friat, in his company, would baptize them, faying ; 


That he might do God good ſervice, if he chriſtened 


„ thoſe children; that they might become faints; and 
that aiterwards their prayers might prevail with God, 
** for the converſion of their parents, and of all that coun- 
try to Chriſtianity.—I could not (ſays Gage) but oppoſe 
the friar's ignorance, which ſeemed much like that of 
* the fathers, who entered America with Cortes; and in- 


« creaſed, after the conqueſt, who boaſted to the empe- 
_** ror, that ſome of them mae above thirty thoufand Ju- 


** dians Chriſtians, by baptizing them; which truly they 
did, as ſheep are forced to the waters, and driven to be 


_* waſhed; fo were thoſe firſt Indians by thouſanes ſprink- 
led (or if 1 may uſe their word, baptized) for they 


'- were driven by compulſion and force to the rivers ; nei- 
ther were they hr principled in any grounds of belief 


and Chriſtianity; neither themſelves, believers, nor 
children of believing and faithful parents.—I repreſent- 
_ * ed this to the friar ; but as he had been broyght up in 


«« errors, whereof the church of Rome is a wide and ſpa- 


* cious neſt, ſo he would be obſtinate in this point againſt 
eme, and the truth; ſprinkling with water thoſe chil- 


„ dren, and naming them with names of Chriſtians.”— 


What a joke, what a farce is here made of religion! 


2. Relate the behaviour of the Spaniards in Porto-Rice. 
A This iſland was diſcovered by Columbus, Anno 1493; 


but not ſubdued by the Spaniards, till 1510, under Jobs 
Pounce de Leon, deputy-governor of Hiſpaniola. This man 


landing at Boroquen, in Porta-Rico, pretended the greateſt 
friendſhip for the natives; and one of the Caciques gave 
the Spaniards, the moſt hoſpitable reception; and led them 


to two rivers, in which were gold ſands. Pounce de Leon 


building ſeveral forts there, uſurped the ſovereignty of the 


country. Being appointed governor thereof, he enſlaved 


all the people; dividing them among his captains and fol. 
lowers, who employed them in digghhg for gold; (of 
which little was found) and in the moſt laborious drudger)- 


Many of the natives fied to the woods and mountains ; 


but ot being able to reſiſt the fire-arms, the ne, 
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dogs of the Spaniards, moſt of them were obliged to ſub- 
mit; or, upon their refuſal, were torn to pieces by dogs. 
The Spaniards hunted theſe i-:nocent, naked and defence- 
leſs Americans, as if they had been ſo many wild beaſts; | 
and often tore to pieces, in mere ſport, men, women and 
children ; turning them looſe to dogs, as though they had 
been hares or foxes. The chief wretches, who perpetra- 


ted theſe barbarities, pretended, in order to colour their 


guilt, that all theſe Americans were canibals (as was hint - 
ed ;) and, conſequently were with juſtice made ſlaves. To 


this calumny is owing the report, which ſo long prevailed 


in Europe, vis, that many American nations were man- 


eaters. 


2. What is the true reafon, why ſo many Romith- 
miſſionaries, and others, are ſent annually into America? 
A. Merely for the ſake of wealth, to aggrandize the © 
papal power. The Pops; upon the diſcovery of America. 
inveſted the kings of Spain with the ſovereignty thereof, 
under the title of The Royal! Patrimeny ; upon condition 
that the catholic kings ſhould therein maintain a multitude © 


of prietts, friars and Jeſuits, who; by propagating the er- 


roneous doctrines of the church of Rome, ſhould taſcinate 
the eyes of the Americans; fleece them of their riches ; 
and thereby advance the glory, the power and authority 
of the haughty Rom n pontitts ; tl.e*e, ſpite of their im- 
menſe riches, not being able ro maintain the many thou- 


ſand preachers, who are diſperſed up and down America, 


without the aſſiſtance of the Spaniſh monarchs. Now, 
among the ſeveral religious orders, the Jeſuits were found 
beſt ſuited to this cratty purpoſe ; they, beſides the three 


rows, viz. poverty, chaſtity, and obedience, of other 


orders, making a fourth, viz. their being ever ready to 


80 and preach, when and whitherfoever, the pope ſhould _ | 


command them *. This zeal of theirs, for the papal ſee 2 


and the encouragement they meet with from it, naturally 


raiſed them many enemies among the other orders; it be- 
ing remarked, that there is no leſs enmity and rancour, 
between? .--1 Romiſh orders, than between parties 
e us in Englar The view of theſe friars; is to 
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aggtandize their ſeveral orders, thereby to enable the in- 
dividuals of them to lead a life of luxury, and to build 
the moſt ſplendid convents. The yearly revenue of ſome 


of theſe, in America, is thirty thouſand ducats, and the 


treaſure worth one hundred thouſand *. Multitudes of 
the ſecular prieſts live there with the ſplendor of men of 
conſiderable fortunes f. It is ſurprizing the money they 
get. irom the wax-tapers, offered, by the ignorant na- 


tives to ſaints f ; as well as from the offerings on Chrift- 


x .- Day, and that of All-Souls, &c ||. But experience 


teaches theſe eccleſiaſticks, that the moſt effectual way to 


get money, is to perſuade their blind votaries, in their 
expiring moments, that their ſouls will be releaſed out of 


Purgatory, provided they bequeath large ſums to their | 


convents. It is certain, that the ambition of being ho- 
noured in their goſpel function, and the wealth of America 
has drawn thither a multitude of miſſionaries ; rather 


than a deſire of converting barbarous and idolatrous na- 


tions 5. The power of the Romith clergy is ſo great, 
that, in many towns of America, the prieſts reverſe the 
ſentence of the civil magiſtrate ; whether relating to im- 

fon him, 
if he preſumes to act contrary to their order &. When 


the Jeſuits went to Japan, it was more with a view of 


enriching themſelves, than of converting the natives; 
they, every time they entered, conveying ſhips from 
Manila laden with the richeſt commodities of thoſe iſlands. 
Here they carried on a more extenſive trade than any 


merchants ; and their bank, for exchange money, was 


more reſorted to than any other, whither for China, 
Peru, &c. Farther, to keep all other orders out of Ja- 


; pan, the Jeſuits had ingratiated themſelves ſo far, (upon 


pretence of trading) into the emperor's favour, by pre- 


ſents of clocks, watches, dials, locks, Ec. that they 
thereby got free acceſs to his court ; and cautioned him 
to beware of friars, who cunningly crept into his king- 


dom to preach a new law ; perſuading him, by rigorous 
| „ 0. 


+ Ibid. 147. f Bid p. 160. 


2 64 6 P. 127. 
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ſearch and enquiries, to root them out; thus politically, 
for their own advantage, preventing the increaſe of 
Chriſtianity, by any means or inſtruments, except them- 
ſelves ; in order that the emperor might not perceive, in ' 
them, what, they hoped he would ſuppoſe in others; and 


that they themſelves ſhould thus appear in ſheep's cloath- 


ing, whilſt the religious of all other orders might ſeem + 


drefſed in thoſe of the fox. Spaniſh America is divided 


into various ſpiritual juriſdictions or provinces belonging 
to the different religious orders, and their provincials. 
Theſe, though ſo far diſtant from Europe, are dependant 
on the court of Rome, to which they are obliged to ſend 
a relation of the moſt remarkable tranſactions, as they 
occur : as alſo what preachers the ſeveral provinces may 
be in want of L. Many of theſe preachers are friars who - 
had plunged in vices of every kind ; and who, upon their 


arrival in America, are made pariſh prieſts; by which 


means, being no longer confined to a cloyſter, they ſa- 
tiate their lawleſs paſſions +. In America they riot upon 
the moſt delicious fiſh, fleſh, foul, and fruits; their pride 
and ambition are ſoothed, by the powerful authority and 


command they enjoy over the wretched Americans, and 


by the wealth they amaſs in gold and jewels'; ſome S 
niſb biſhops gaining, from the deluded Americans, merely 
for confirming their children, one thouſand ſix Hundred 
ducats in a month; and certain friars, ſpite of their 


vow of poverty, having, by humming maſſes for the 


dead and living, and otherwiſe fleecing the poor Ameri- 
cans, or by trading with the merchants, amaſſed fx 
thouſand ducats in twelve years, which they ſent to the 
court of Madrid, in order to traffic fimoniacally for ſome 
biſhoprick in America ||.—in all this we muſt own them 
to be perfect imitators of the Saviour, whoſe doctrines 
they pretend to propagate d. The Spani/o miſſionaries - 


in '/2nila are devils in private; and in thoſe retired places ; 


where they dwell among the Americans, to teach and 


inſtruct them; and yet in publick, before their ſuperiors, 
and the reſt of the friars, they will appear as ſaints; and 


2 


* age, p. 8. + Lid. p. 82. 1 727% p. 102, 
i 1bid. p. 112. § id. p. 82. e 
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put on the cloak of hypocriſy, to cover their inward 
wickedneſs. 55 5 | 
2. May not the hypocriſy of the miſſionaries, with re- 
gard to their pretended motives of preaching the Chriſtian 
religion, be proved from their own writings? _ 
A. A Jeſuit®, ſpeaking of the eſtabliſhment of his ſo- 
ciety, ſays as follows: The Jeſuit miſſionaries labour no 
leſs for the eſtabliſhment and preſervation of the tempo. 
ral, than of the ſpiritual eſtate. They indeed do not em- 
_ ploy fire and ſword, their profeſſion not permitting them 
to do this; but then they perform their buſineſs very 
effectually by other means. So many Gentiles as th 
convert to Chriſtianity, ſo many friends and vaſſals they 
gain to the ſervice of his Portugueze majeſty. Whenever 
| wars break out, they fight in defence of the ſtate ; and, 
as true Chriſtians, join the Portugueze, and become good 
_ ſoldiers. The miſſionaries, in what country ſoever they 
come, keep the people in ſubmiſſion and obedience to 
their kings and governors. It is a common proverb in 
Spain, Dios y el rey, (God and the king.) This the Japs- 
neſe ſoon perceived, which gave riſe to the perſecutions 
in their country, in the beginning of the ſixteenth centutj. 
Here follows another paſſage from the Jeſuit quoted 
above.“ A few years ſince, under the reign of Tayco, the 
captain of a galleon loſt on the coaſt of Japan, declared 
publickly, that the method employed by the Spaniard, 
in conquering foreign nations, was firſt to ſend among 
them monks and other religious, to eſtabliſh Chriſtanity 
among thoſe inhdels; afterwards to ſend ſoldiers, who, 
Joining witk the new converts, might ſeize upon the 
country. This made fo ſtrong an impreſſion, that it wa 
chiefly, on this account, that the tyrant Tayco put to 
death the Franciſcan friars who had entered Japan; 1 
| likewiſe ſome Jeſuits. He raifed a cruel perlecution 
againſt the Chriitians; depriving us of our churches, and 
baniſhing the miſſienaries — The jeſuits are no leſs fuF 
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the miſſionaries, has been extended, by the heathen prin- 

Ferdinand Guerreiro, (a Teſuit,) under the year! 
1602, 1603. quoted in Ea Croze, Hiflg/du Chriſtiani/as 
4 Armenie, p. 397, & ſeg. TR” | 
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pected in China. But this juſt ſuſpicion, entertained ef 


in AMERICA. 3 
F ces, to all the European nations in general: a proof of the 
: ill behaviour of the Jeſuits, in their miſſions. A Frexch 
Romaniſt “, ſpeaking of the ſtratagems which the miſſio- 
naries might employ, in order to creep into heathen 
countries, ſays : — The miſfionaries might go in a ſecufar 
GG. habit, as they do in EnGLanD, and ſome other miſſions: 
they might firſt ingratiate themſelves, by practiſing phy- 


ns ick, or by painting, of which the Abyſſinians are vaſtly a 
5 fond. Had they acted thus, they would have gained 
1 reputation at court; have taken a near view of things; 


and, after winning the favour and eſteem of the emperor 


: | 1 ©. 
"1 and the great men, might have taken proper opportuni- 
10 | ties of ſpeaking to them concerning religion, and point- 
wi | ed out to them their errors g. 


9. Among the ſeveral Romiſh orders ſent on miſſions, 8 


2 which of them are looked upon as moſt pernicious? 

10 A. The Jeſuits, as has been confeſſed, even by many 
* Roman catholicks of the greateſt piety and learaing; 
\ - WW they conſidering the doctrines and practices of thoſe ta- 


thers as infinitely prejudicial to ſociety. A multitude of 
books have been profeſſedly writ, by the ableſt pens, 
againſt them. Their venality and pride are fo great, that 
they ſet all engines at work, to drive out every other or- 
der, in what country ſoever they may be ſettled. This is 


Nr evident, among a thouſand inſtances which might be 
7) given, from their ungrateful uſage, in Canada, of the 


Franciſcans ; who, after treating them with infinite kind- 


. neſs and humanity, were ſupplanted by them 1. Their 
ws, nachinations and crimes, againſt ſtates, have ſometimes 
** been ſo very enormous, that their whole order has been 
A baniſhed, and many Jeſuits executed, as is well known in 
** England. They made themſelves ſo obnoxious in France, 
as that, Anno 1554, the venerable faculty of the Paris di- 
OS vines, aſſembled in the Sorbonne, drew up, at the inſtance 
ond of the parliament of Paris, ſome very ſtrong concluſions 
7 againſt them, in which are theſe words:“ This new 
ed of e on DR EE TO Pg PH 
prin _ * Conſul Maillet. f Jeſuits Travels, tranſlated by 
ol f. Lockman, Vol. i. p. 339. 1 Morale pratique des 
year feſuites, p. 278, & ſeg. Tom. vii. 1693. This work, 
1 in eight volumes, 12mo,) contains a multitude of cu- 


ious particulars concerning the Jeſuits, and unmaſks 
inejr numberleſs artifices, frauds; and crimes. . | 
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ſociety, which arrogates particularly to itſelf the unuſna} 
title of Jeſus; which receives ſo indiſcriminately, and 
with ſo much licentiouſneſs, all ſorts of perſons, how 
unqualified, how wicked, or infamous ſoever: which 
does not differ, in any reſpect, from the ſecular prieſts, 
either with regard to dreſs, to the tonſure, or repeating 
the canonical hours, whether privately or publickly, at 
church; which has no cloiſters; obſerves no ſilence; is 
reſtrained by no laws or ceremonies, with reſpect to the 
_ obſervance of faſt-days, or abſtinence from fleſh ; where- 
by the religious eſtate maintains its vigour, and is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the laity. This ſociety, to which many 
indulgences and privileges have been granted, eſpecially 
with regard to the adminiſtration of the ſacraments of 
| Penance and the euchariſt; and this without any diſtinc- | 
tion or choice of places or perſons ; as alſo for preaching, 
reading, and teaching, in prejudice of the ordinaries and 
the hierachy ; of the other religious, and even of princes 
and temporal lords ; contrary to the privileges of univer- 
| fities; and, laſtly, to the great oppreſſion of the people. 
IT'his ſociety ſeems to violate the honour due to the mo- 
naſtic inſtitution. It deſtroys the amiable, the pious, 
and neceſſary exerciſe of the virtues; of abſtinences, of 
_ ceremonies and auſterities; and even gives occaſion for 
apoſtatizing, by quitting other orders. It overthrows 
the obedience and ſubmiſſion due to ordinaries ; and de- 
'prives lords, both ſpiritual and temporal, of their rights. 
It creates feuds in civil and eccleſiaſtical polity ; gives 
riſe to murmurings and complaints among the people; | 
cauſes many ſuits, diviſions, diſputes, jealouſies, and va- 
rious ſchiſms Having therefore diligently examined 
and conſidered all theſe things: This ſociety appears dan- 
gerous to religion; ſeems formed to diſturb the peace of the 
church; to overthrow the monaſtic inſtitution; and to 
deſtroy, rather than edify *.“ 1 t 
2. I am told of a famous prophecy of St. Hildegard, 
the Abbeſs, which is applied to thoſe fathers: and ſhould 
„ % 5 
A. The ſeveral features of this picture reſemble the Je- 
ſuits ſo ſtrongly, that one would conclude it could w_ 
9 as — en 


* Morale pratigue des Teſuites, "Yom. i. p. 33» 34 
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been drawn for no other body. The prophecy is as fol- 
jows“: A ſet of men ſhall ariſe, who will fatten on the 
ſins of the people. They will profeſs themſelves of the 
Mendicant order; ſhall behave as though they had no 
ſhame ; and ſtudy for new methods of doing evil; ſo that 
this pernicious order ſhall be curſed by the wiſe, and by 
the faithful to Jeſus. The devil ſhall fix in their hearts 
four vices, vis. flattery, to procure them large benefac- 


tions; envy, when good is done to others, and not to 


them; hypocriſy, for them to pleaſe by diflimulation ; 
and calumny, that they may commend themſelves and 


detract from others. They ſhall preach inceſſantly to the 
princes of the church, without the leaſt devotion, or the 
example of a ſingle martyr, merely to win the praiſe of 


men, and to ſeduce the ſimple. They ſhall force the ſa- 
"waments out of the hands of the true paſtors ; ſhall de- 


prive the poor, the miferable and the infirm of alms; and, 


for this purpoſe, ſhall mix with the populace : they ſhall 


contract a familiarity with wives; inſtrut them how 
to impoſe artfully on their huſbands; and to beſtow, pri- 
vately, their goods upon them. They when the follow- 
ing words are faid to them, Give to us, and we will pray 


for you ; ſhall accept of things unjuſtly acquired, whether, 3 


from thieves, extortieners, and fornicators, adulterers, 
hereticks, ſchiſmaticks, apeſtates, or princes, infringing 
the laws of the goſpel; and, in general, from all whom 
Satan entices to 92 diſſolute lives, and afterwards ſinks 
to eternal perdition.— Whatever is offered them, is ea- 
gerly graſped at. But the people ſhall, at laſt, with-hold 


their kindneſs; and, diſcovering their inſidious arts, wil! 


no longer be bountiful to them; after which they will 
run about from houſe to houſe, like famiſhed, mad, curs, 


with downcaſt eyes; ſtretching out their necks, like vul>- | 
tures, and ſeeking for bread. But the people ſhall ſay ; 


unto them: Woe be unto you, ye ſons of defolation ! Sa- : 
tan has taken poſſeſſion of your mouths and of your 
hearts; your minds have wandered in idle ſpeculations ; 


evil. 


® See Bzowius's Annals, Tom. xv. This prophecy is gi- 
ven Tom. i. of the Morale pratique des Jeſuites: with an 
anple and very inſtructive commentary. — 4 
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ſociety, which arrogates particularly to itſelf the unuſual 
title o Feſus ; which receives ſo indiſcriminately, and 
with ſo much licentiouſneſs, all ſorts of perſons, how 
unqualified, how wicked, or infamous ſoever : which 
does not differ, in any reſpect, from the ſecular prieſts, 
either with regard to dreſs, to the tonſure, or repeating 
the canonical hours, whether privately or publickly, at 
Church; which has no cloiſters; obſerves no ſilence; is 
reſtrained by no laws or ceremonies, with reſpect to the 
obſervance of faſt-days, or abſtinence from fleth ; where- 
by the religious eſtate maintains its vigour, and is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the laity. This ſociety, to which many 
indulgences and privileges have been granted, eſpecially 
with regard to the adminiſtration of the ſacraments of 

' penance and the euchariſt; and this without any diſtinc- 
tion or choice of places or perſons ; as alſo for preaching, 
reading, and teaching, in prejudice of the ordinaries and 
the hierachy ; of the other religious, and even of princes 
and temporal lords; contrary to the privileges of univet- 

| fities; and, laſtly, to the great oppreſſion of the people. 
*Fhis ſociety ſeems to violate the honour due to the mo- 
naſtic inſtitution. It deſtroys the amiable, the pious, 
and neceſſary exerciſe of the virtues ; of abſtinences, of 
ceremonies and auſterities; and even gives occaſion for 
apoſtatizing, by quitting other orders. It overthrows 
the obedience and ſubmiſſion due to ordinaries ; and de- 
prives lords, both ſpiritual and temporal, of their rights, 
It creates feuds in civil and eccleſiaſtical. polity ; gives 
riſe to murmurings and complaints among the people; 
cauſes many ſuits, diviſions, diſputes, jealouſies, and va. 
rious ſchiſms.— Having therefore diligently examined 
and conſidered all theſe things: This ſociety appears dar- 
Fgerous to religion; ſeems formed to diſturb the peace of tht 
church; to overthrow the monaſtic inſtitution ; and 1 
eren, rather than % $7 1 i on 3 
2. I am told of a famous prophecy of St. Hildegard, 
the Abbeſs, which is applied to thoſe fathers: and ſhould 
%%% ( 
A. The ſeveral features of this picture reſemble the Je 
ſuits ſo ſtrongly, that one would conclude it could . 


* Morale pratigue des Teſuites, Tom. i. p. 33, 34 
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been drawn for no other body. The prophecy is as fol- 
lows#:—A ſet of men ſhall ariſe, who will fatten on the 
fins of the people. They will profeſs themſelves of the 
Mendicant order; ſhall behave as though they had no 
ſhame ; and ſtudy for new methods of doing evil; ſo that 
this pernicious order ſhall be curſed by the wiſe, and by 
the faithful to Jeſus. The devil ſhall fix in their hearts 
four vices, vis. flattery, to procure them large benefac- 
tions; envy, when good is done to others, and not to 
them ; hypocriſy, for then to pleaſe by diſſimulation ; 
and calumny, that they may commend themſelves and 
| detract from others. They ſhall preach inceſſantly to the 
princes of the church, without the leaſt devotion, or the 
example of a ſingle e merely to win the praiſe of 
men, and to ſeduce the ſimple. They ſhall force the ſa- 


[H craments out of the hands of the true 123 ſhall de- 
d prive the poor, the miferable and the infirm of alms; and, 
es for this purpoſe, ſhall mix with the populace: they ſhall 
- contract a familiarity with wives; inſtrut them how 
le 


to impoſe artfully on their huſbands ; and to beſtow, pri- 


vately, their goods upon them. They when the follow- 
2 ing words are ſaid to them, Give to us, and wwe will pray 
0 


for you ; ſhall accept of things unjuſtly acquired, whether 
from thieves, -extortieners, and fornicators, adulterers, 


"ws WW hereticks, ſchiſmaticks, apeſtates, or princes, infringing 
de- the laws of the goſpel; and, in general, from all whom 
hes, Satan entices to 15 diſſolute lives, and afterwards ſinks 


we to eternal perdition.—Whatever is offered them, is ea- 
gerly graſped at. But the people ſhall, at laſt, with-hold 


le 
| va- their kindneſs ; and, diſcovering their infidious arts, will 
ined no longer be bountiful to them; after which they will 
dar- | Tun about from houſe to houſe, like famiſhed, mad, curs, 
f the with downcaſt eyes; ſtretching out their necks, like vul- 
d to tures, and ſeeking for bread. But the people ſhall fay 
A unto them: Woe be unto you, ye ſons of Jelolation ! Sa- 
ardi, tan has taken poſſeſſion of your mouths and of your 
z0uld hearts; your minds have wandered in idle ſpeculations ; 
Nx your eyes delighted in vanity ; your feet ran ſwiftly to 
A e e e 
hare | 


ven Tom. i. of the Morate pratique des Feſuites: with an 
anple and very inſtructive commentary. ee, 


been . * See Bzowius's Annals, Tom. xv. This prophecy is gi- — 
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evil. Remember that ye did; not practiſe any good that 
ye were rich, ſpite of the poverty you pleaded; power- 
ful, though you pretended to be weak; that you were 
devout flatterers, holy hypocrites, proud and ſhameleſs 
beggars ; fickle teachers, heard-hearted devotees, ſmooth- 
tongued ſlanderers; pacific perſecutors, votaries to the 
world, covetous of honours; venders of indulgences, 
ſowers of diſcord, falſe martyrs; hireling confeſſors, lo- 
vers of eaſe and dainties; purchaſers of houſes, and raj- 
ſing them aloft ; fo that, not being able to aſcend higher, 
you ſhall fall like Simon Magus, and be daſhed to pieces. 
In this manner your order will be deſtroyed, becauſe of 
your ſeducing arts and iniquities. Be gone, therefore, ye 
perverſe teachers, ye fathers of corruption, ye ſons of 
iniquity : we will no longer liſten to your doctrines, not 
imitate your practices.“ The French Jeſuits have ſuffici- 
_ ently blazoned themſelves, of late, by their moſt iniqui- 

tous practices, which drew upon them the ſequeſtration 
of their poſſeſſions; and the Portuguege Jeſuits, by their 
traiterous proceedings, excited all the indignation of their 
- monarch, Their conduct, on: the two occaſions above 
mentioned. ſeems to verify part of St. Hildegarde's pte- 
diction— Thrice happy Great-Britain, which has long 
ſince purged itſelf of thoſe noxious vipers! FE 
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an hundred years, and in which multitudes of peop'e 


diſcovery ot the Cape of Good Hope, almoſt made Roman 
| the pope's ſupremacy, and to admit a patriarch from Rome. 


but this 5 oppoſed by many of their lords, and the 
majority of 
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ID not the 1 and attempts of the 
D court of Rome, and it's emiſſaries, occaſion 
great diſturbances in Ain or Ethiopia 
I Wy Superior os 

A. Yes : ſome Portugueze miſſionaries, 
towards the latter end of the fifteenth century, after the 


catholicks of the Aby/inians, who profeſſed the Chriſtian 
faith; they prevailing with their emperor to acknowledge 


'be government likewiſe conſented to aboliſh the eſta- 
bliſhed rites, and to ſet up thoſe of the church of Rome; 


people, arms were taken up againſt the 
emperor, which gave riſe to civil wars, that laſted above | 


fell, Many provinces, during this interval, revolted 


from | 
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from the emperors ; ſpite of which, theſe perſiſted ob(t;. 


nately in their profeflion of the Romifh religion. At laſt 
the Jeſuits, — to their uſual practice, undertook the 
management of temporal affairs, in an arbitrary manner; 
and this almoſt excluſive of the emperor. Thoſe artful 


_ fathers ventured ſo far as to erect forts, which they 


manned ; and were going to ſend for European troops : 


but the emperor and the nobility, waking from their 
lethargy,” immediately agreed to aboliſh the Romiſh reli- 
gien; and to maſſacre the prieſts, who accordingly fell 
victims to the rage of the populace ; the patriarch him- 


ſelf narrowly eſcaping with his life *. 


' ©. Did not theſe innovations, and diſturbances, induce 


the Abyſſinian monarchs to guard againſt all foreigners? 


A. Lewis XIV. exerted every endeavour, in order to get 


the miſſionaries introduced to the Ethiopian court. But the 
emperors are not eaſily prevailed upon to admit ſtrangers; 
much leſs to allow of their return. The avenues to 
 Ethiophia are ſtrietly guarded, and all foreigners denied a 
paſſage through them. A*Frank or European is no ſooner 
arrived at the frontiers, but he is very ſtrictly ſearched 
from head to foot, to ſee whether he may have arms, or 
ſuſpicious merchandiſe. The 4byſinians are particularly 
ſtrict, in examining whether the foreigner be circumciſed; 
a precaution taken from the hatred they naturally bear to 
the Fewwiſh religion; and they alſo act in this manner, from 
the fear they are under, left ſpies ſhould lip into their 
country; who, after becoming acquainted with its ſituation, 


might bring in their enemies to enſlave them. Some years 1 


ſince, certain Abyſſinia»s, who were arrived at Grand Cairo, 
gave, at their return from thence, ſo advantageous a charac- 
ter of a Capuchin they found in this city, particularly for 
his great ſkill in phyſick, that the emperor, who had been 
long afflicted with ſickneſs, ſent to tell the friar that he 
ſhould be very welcome in his dominions. And now the 
father prepared to wait upon the monarch; when ſome 
Franciſcans, who were come to Grand Cairo, in order p 
„ „ „„ trave 


* Travels of the Jeſuits, compiled and tranſlated by J. 


Loekman, Vol. i. p. 179. London, printed for J. Mon, 


in the Poultry, 1743, 8yo. h 
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in ETHIOPIA and INDIA. 329 
travel into Ethiopia, imagining that this offer related to 
themſelves alſo, ſet out for that country, without waiting 
for the Capuchin. The above friars were received, upon 
the frontiers, with all imaginable civility. The inſtant 
that notice was ſent, of their arrival, the emperor diſ- 
patched orders for their being brought to court ; but 
when they came into his preſence, and he was told that 
the Capuchin was not with them, he was ſo exaſperated, 
: that he immediately commanded them to be put to 
K death Z 8 
Q. Pleaſe to proceed with the conduct of the miſſionaries 
in Ebi. „„ „„ 
A. They, after cauſmg a bloody war in that country, 
began to ſettle the Romiſh religion upon a ſolid baſis; 
and the Portuguege Jeſuits triumphed every where. One 
of theſe, named father Pays, prevailed with Saltem Segued, 
the emperor, to publiſh a proclamation, forbidding, upon 
pain of death, any perſon to aſſert, that there was but one 
nature in Chriſt, This ſtep, and others which followed 
it cauſed, the whole empire to rife ; and particularly the 
friars, who were exceedingly numerous, and have great 
authority in Azyffinia. The Egyptian Abuna, or chief 
pontiff, named Simon, joined with the people, and threat- 
ened thoſe with excommunication, who ſhould favour the 
union of the two natures in Chirſt. In the mean time the 
m jeſuit above mentioned did not forget his own intereſt ; 
ic be building a palace for the emperor, and aſſiſting in the 
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n, work; which edifice the Erhiopians greatly admired, they 6 
ars not having ſeen any ſuch edifice among them during many fi 
"0, years. The Frbiopians grew more and more unealy. * 


Upon this a ſon-in-law of the emperor, with the Abuna, 


for book up arms, but were defeated, and killed by the ei- 
en MF peror's forces. Several other greas men drew the ſword 
he vhich cauſed much blood to be ſpilt. It were endleſs to 
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ſpecify the havock made, by ſuch as favoured the Romiſh 


me tenets, of thoſe Abyſſinians who oppoſed them. Some 
to men, who were famous hermits, and renowned through- 
vel out the empire for their ſanctity, fell victims on this dire 


. | 5 | occaſion. 
; Neſte iption de PEgypte, par M. De Maillet, ancien 
conſul de France au Caire, p. 325, & ſeg. Paris 1735, 4to. 
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occaſion. The emperor was afterwards weak enough to 
acknowledge, on his knees, the pope's ſupremacy. Pro- 
 clamations were then iſſued, commanding, upon pain of 
8 5 e all the Alyſinians to embrace the Romiſh re- 
igion. . ts | 
©. What was the effect of this proclamation ? 
A. Though it ſpread great terror, yet the clergy and the 
people could not be prevailed upon to ſubmit to the innova- 
tion. The ſoldiers began to butcher thoſe who refuſed to 
obey. The. monks, and particularly the anchorets, ſhel- 
tered themſelves in lonely caves, or mountains ; but were 
killed as ſoon as the murtherers diſcovered them. When- 
ever theſe could not approach near enough to the victims, 
they ſtifled them, by filling their receſſes with ſmoke, If 
any one became a convert to the Romiſh principles, it was 
mere grimace, and to fave his life; the court having re- 
_ courſe, at laſt, to the violent methods uſually employed by 
the popes for converting the diſobedient ; and the cruelties, 
_ exerciſed at this time, produced the effects which might 


naturally be expected from it, inſurrections breaking out | 


on every ſide, One of the greateſt lords in Ethiopia 
drawing the ſword, on account of theſe innovations, his 
_ ſoldiers were defeated ; and himſelf being ſeized in a 
cave, where he had hid himfelf after his defeat, the 
Emperor ordered him to be hanged on a tree ; and to 
ſtrike the greater terror, inflicted the like puniſhment on a 
ſiſter of his, upon pretence of her having been an accom- 
plice in the rebellion ; which ſtruck the whole court, and 
eſpecially the women, with terror. —The Portugueze pa- 
triarch, whoſe vile practices had cauſed all this blood-ſhed, 
Rill went on with his uſual rancour ; and incroached daily 
on the antient juriſdiction of the empire, and even on that 
of the monarch. A famous friar, who, during many 
years, had been the head of his order, dying without 
making an abjuration, was buried at the foot of the altar, 
in a church; upon which the patriarch ordered the body 


to be dug UP, and thrown into the fields. But this action 


highly exaſperated the Aby/inians ; they crying aloud, 


that the Portugueze, not ſatisfied with making war on the 
living, extended their hatred to the dead, they perſecuting 
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bability, to introduce the inquiſition into Ethiopia. Other 
inſurrections breaking forth, and the emperor marching, 
in perſon, againſt his diſcontented ſubjects, was preſent at 
a very moving ſcene. Five friars and four nuns having re- 
tired to a ſolitude, to avoid the Portugueze troops, one of 
the nuns appeared on a rock, holding a book in her hand. 
The nun told the emperor's ſoldiers, that ſhe looked upon 
them as Mahomedans ; and therefore bid them not come 

nearer, for fear of their polluting her. Saying this, ſhe 
; threw herſelf from the rock, ſtill holding her bock: and 
the mountain being very high, her body was broke to 
pieces. The emperor was then beſought to ſoften his 
1 rigour ; whilſt, on the other hand, the patriarch endea- 


voured to inflame it. | 


1 Q. Was the emperor ſucceſsful in this war?) 
iL 4 Coming to an engagement, he killed eight thouſand 
N of his enemies; and put the reſt to flight, which cauſed an 
5 univerſal panic. Moſt of the courtiers, conducting him to 

at i the field of battle, ſpoke thus.—** Pehold the many thou- 
10 ſands who lie ſlain! They are neither Mabomedans nor 


ht heathens, but your vaſſals; and our blood and relations. 
” Whether you vanquiſh, or are overcome, you will thruſt. 
h a dagger into your own boſom. Thoſe who have taken 
me up arms, have nothing to object to your majeſty ; but they 


to WY cannot be ſatisfied with the faith which you would force 
05 upon them. How much blood has been ſpilt on occaſion 
_ of this change of religion ! The Ethiopians do not like the 


Romiſh faith. Leave them therefore in poſſeſſion of tat 


wn of their anceſtors, otherwiſe you will loſe your empire, 
ball and we our quiet.“ This ſtruck the emperor with a deep 
ch pf melancholy ; ſo that, after long ſtruggles, he, to ſatisfy his 
ae objects, conſented to the iſſuing a proclamation, allowin 
5 all perſons free liberty to join which party they ſhould 
24 think proper. W. ſalutary proclamation, which the 
boah Jeſuits called witked and facrilegious gave incredible 
a {tivfation to all ranks of people, and to the army. 


Moſt of the Abyſinians then burnt the chapleys or beads 
which had been put into their bands by the Jeſuits.z and 
illo compoſed a ſpiritual ſong, to this purpoſe, 5 
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 Seveet freedom, now, the Ethiop lambs enjoy, 
Snatch d from the jaws of the fell weſtern wolves, 
By holy Cyril *, and i} apoſtle Marx 
Exult with mirth, and hallelujahs fing. 


The Portugueze patriarch again erneſtly requeſted the 
_ Emperor, but to no purpoſe, not to grant this toleration 
the Abyſſinians beginning, even in this monarch's life time, 

to ſeize on the Jeſuits churches, which ſeemed fortreſſes, 
rather than places ſet apart for divine worſhip. This em- 
peror died in 1632 ; and thrice happy would it have been 
for him, had the Portuguese fathers never ſet their foot in 
his country. Bafilides, his ſon and ſucceſſor, aQed in a 
quite different manner from his father; he (ſending two 
perſons to the patrjarch Jeſuit ; commanding him to deliver 
up all the fire arms in his poſſeſſion ; and to retire imme- 

diately to Fremona, in the kingdom of Tigra. The pa- 
triarch ſent a long letter to the emperor promiſing to 
quiet matters, in caſe he would permit his ſtay; but this 
made no impreſſion. The patriarch being afterwards de- 
firous of diſputing publickly with the learned men of the 
Abyſſinian nation, the monarch replied, very juſtly : You 
eſtabliſbed your faith by violence and tyranny, and not by 
arguments. To conclude : The patriarch, and his retinue, 
were forced to ſet out upon a long journey ; and being 
plundered before they reached Fremona, arrived there ina 

very poor condition. A new order coming, commanding 

them to embark for India, the patriarch ſhuffled during 
ſome time, but in vain ; he, with his companions, being 
_ obliged to go to Macua, and from.thence to Saquem. Here 
they were delivered up to the baſſa, who treated them 

very cruelly, and forced them to pay exorbitant ranſoms. 
After this, the Romiſh affairs, in i nia, declined 
daily : and the name of Roman catho i is now held in 
utter deteſtation by the 4by/inians. They had put to 
death ſome Jeſuits, who hid themſelves, in order to pre- 
| ſerve, in the Romiſh faith, the few remaining Ea ef 
. N e 


* Of Alexandria. 
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who {till profeſſed it ®. Thus the miſſionaries were com- 


have been forbid ever ſince. A Romiſhauthor ¶Le Grand, 


© who doubtleſs poſſeſſed many ſhining qualities,” [for 


« much ; nor ſo greatly enforced his authority, by acting 
« in Abyſſinia, as he would have done in a country where 
the inquiſition had been eſtabliſhed. He made all the 


x « the Roman catholicks, (particularly the Jeſuits,) that | 
i the hatred in which they were then held continues to 

« this d.. „ e MED. 
A _ ©. Relate ſome farther particulars concerning the po- 
er piſh miſſionaries. | 5 h ATE e 
5 A. Theſe, when reſiding among heathens, inſtruct them 


da. very ſuperficially in the Chriſtian religion, and exclude 
30 them from the knowledge of the Scriptures. The books 
his hinted at here, written by the Romiſh fathers, for in- 
PRs ſtructing the heathens in the goſpel, (as it is pretended,) are 
the ſtuffed with ſo many fictions and — untruths, that they 
You WM diſguiſe it infinitely, whence they 


we, and to preach up the latter, merely for the fake of the 
ing WI former. The catechiſms put into the hands of their con- 


in a verts, are indigeſted rhapſodies, no ways founded on the f 
ling Bible. In theſe are inſtructions for confeſſion, the peruſal 


ring W of ſome of which are fit only to excite horror: the au- 
eing Wl chors of ſuch books, upon pretence of entering into a de- 
Jere tail of certain fins, ſpecify particulars; the bare mention 
hem W of which would make a perſon, of a pious turn of mind, 
ms. W_ [udder.—Better it were to aboliſh confeſſion, than pub- 
ined 1 liſh ſuch abominable things: and to imitate, in this ref- 
1d in W pet, the conduct of our lord-mayors of London, who no 
it to longer permit trials, attended with leud circumſtances, to 
pre. be printed at length.— The Portugueze led fuch A 
ian 6 e r 
* * Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſme d'Ethiopie par M. de la 


Croze, p. 295, & ſeg. La Haye, 1739, 12mo. 


pletely drove out of Abyſſinia, the entrance to which they 


in his voyage to Ethiopia, Tom. ii. p. 36) writes as fol- 
lows. © It were to be wiſhed that the Portugueze patriarch, 
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promoting the papal artifices,] ** had not undertaken ſo ; 
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e Abyſfinians his enemies; and drew ſuch an odium upon 
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eem to endeavour at eſta- ; 
1» Wl bliſhing the pope's goſpel, rather than that of Chriſt ; 
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lives in India, that a convert to Chriſtianity was there 


looked upon with horror. | 


Q. Do not the Indians deteſt and abhor the nation 
Juſt mentioned, and the Chriſtian religion, chiefly on ac- 
count of their perſecuting ſpirit, ſo oppoſite to that of 


the 4 . 
A. Ves. The papiſts, at the fame time that they falſe- 
ly charge the Mahomedans with propagating their religion 
by force of arms, endeavour to eſtabliſh their own by the 


moſt barbarous practices. We have ſeen the dreadful 


T 238 raiſed by them in Europe, which many catho- 
lic writers applaud “. The inhabitants of two towns in 


Calabria, in Italy, having been ſeized for being prote- 


ſtants, were all butchered in 1561. Some had their throats 
cut, and others were thrown from precipices, c. Now 
the author here hinted at, is ſo cruelly ignorant, as to 
_ cenſure thoſe unhappy victims, and to declare that they 
deſerved death. * Their perverſenefs (adds he) was a- 
mazing. A father would ſee his ſon, and a ſon his father, 
killed and mangled, without ſhowing the leaſt tokens of 
ſorrow. They declared, with joy ſparkling in their eyes, 
that they ſhould be angels of heaven; ſo greatly had Sa- 
tan (to whom they devoted themſelves +) blinded them.” 
Doctor Jlleſcas, a Spaniſh Roman catholiek, ſpeaking of 
the famous Cacalla, burnt in Valladolid, adds thus.— 
„Among thoſe burnt were ſome young beautiful nuns, 
whe, not contented with being Lutherans, had ſpread 
that curſed doctrine. All the priſoners in Valladolid, Se- 
ville and Toledo, were perſons of conſiderable diſtinction. 


They were ſo very numerous, and of ſuch eminence, that 


it was thought, had not a ſtop been put to this evil, all 
Spain would have been loſt in a month or two.”—So that 
the church of Rome owes it's preſervation to the employ- 
ing fire and ſword, a glaring proof of it's excellency !--This 


ſome of their preachers do not bluſh to own; and, among 
others, the following t, in a ſermon delivered by him in 


„ # | „ 9 Ewora, 
See Tomaſo Coſto, his Supplement to Pacca's Hiſtory 
of Naples, p. 257. + Thus ſhockingly ſpeaks this 


Romiſh author, of the proteſtants ſo cruelly put to | 
death. Þ Sermam de Padro Frey, Antonio Coutinbo, 


impreſſe em Lifboa, Anno 1638. 
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Evora, at an Auto de Fe.“ Beloved Portugueze ; (ſays he) 
let us return thanks to heaven, for his great goodneſs in 
giving us this holy tribunal,” [the inquiſition.] © Had 
it not been for this tribunal, our kingdom would have be- 
come a tree without flowers and fruits, fit only to be com- 
mitted to the flames. What progreſs has hereſy made, 
for want of an inquiſition, in England, France, Germany, 
and the Netherlands ! It is evident that, had it not been 
FOR SO GREAT A BLESSING, Our country would have been 
like to thoſe above mentioned.” - What are we to think 
of the confeſſion of this Romiſh writer I- O blaſt the pen 
which could thus beſtow panegyricks, on a tribunal that 
calls aloud for fire from heaven to conſume it! 
9. Did not the miſſionaries employ the like cruel me- 
han fg Tc. RE 
A. The celebrated Francis Xavier uſed to declare; 
That Chriſtianity would never be ſolidly eſtabliſhed, among 


5. Tellezalſo, (book iv. chap. ili. of his hiſtory of Ethiopia) 
does not ſcruple to write thus: Our religious have ever 
been of opinion, that the catholic faith co | 
any duration in Ethiopia, except it were ſupported by 
force of arms.” We may naturally conclude, that this 
is the belief of all or moſt of the Romiſh miſſionaries. 
Oviedo the Jeſuit, in a letter to pope Paul V, fays: Is it 
a wonder, that we ſhould defire ſoldiers to ſupport our 


tiſe their functions, without having recourſe to the ſecular 
arm +?” The miſſionaries make their new converts of 
uſe for this purpoſe, as ſpeedily as poſſible.” How glori- 
ous, (fays father Coupler t) will it be for the church of 
Rome, and for the college De propaganda Fide, ſhould the 


reſt, vig. to obtain ſo much power, (by means of prieſts 


terrify even the Chineſe emperors themſelves, and the hea- 
then princes” — The Por tugueze miſſionaries pretend to 


printed at Antwerp. 


the heathens, except the auditors ſhould bewithin muſket-ſhot. 


never be of 


miſſion ; ſince even in Portugal, the prelates cannot exer- 


miſſion of China, at laſt, enjoy this prerogative above the 


born in this empire) that the multitude of believers may 


. See Vawarette, 7 reatiſe vi. p. 436. col. 6.——+ See 
Tellez, p. 192. f See Ada Sanctorum, for May, Tom. vii, 
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be perſuaded, that all the kingdoms of the Eaſt are their 
property, by virtue of a bull of pope Alexander VI ; and 
therefore they endeavour to keep out, from thoſe coun- 
tries, all preachers whoſe miſſions were not confirmed in 
Liſbon. It would be endleſs to particularize the hatred in 
India, betwixt nations and religious (as they are falſely 
called) orders: theſe miſſionaties venting the moſt bitter 
mutpal reproaches ; deſtroying one another; and ſome- 
times having recourſe to the civil magiſtrate for this pur- 
| poſe: fo that ſpite of the accounts publiſhed by the Jeſuits, 
the Chriſtian religion has made an infinitely leſs progreſs 
in the Eaſt, than thoſe fathers pretend“. Ci | 
9. In what manner do the proteſtant miſſionaries be- 
have, in India, and other countries? Lug 
A. Very differently from thoſe of Rome, of whom we 
have been treating. To inſtance only Meſſ. Ziegenbals 
and Plutſchall, both Germans; recommended by the cele- 
brated Mr Franke, doctor and profeſſor of divinity in the 
univerſity of Hall; and ſent to Tranguebar on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, under the auſpices of his Daniſh majeſty, in 
| November, 1705. The conduct of theſe miſſionaries was 
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truly apoſtolical ; and the reverſe of that of the Jeſuits, a 
who, though ſettled more than a century in Tranguebar, mM 
had inſtructed the natives very little in true Chriſtianity. W 
The Daniſh miſſion met with conſiderable encouragement 0 
from England: 1194 l. ſterling, beſides books, mathemati- c 
cal inſtruments, and a complete font of letters, having p 

been ſent from thence in 1713. Mr. Ziegenbalg was A 
among us in 1716, and received all the honours (even 4 

from king George I; and from his preſent majeſty; and the 2 
late queen Caroline) due to his exalted merit. Archbiſhop | 1 
Tenniſon, (and his ſucceſſor Jake) were great promoters : 
of this miſſion, to which alſo our ſociety for propagating ; 
Chriſtian knowledge contributed largely ; it being by . 

their zeal that the above ſum, Oe. was collected. | Gy ' 
2. Pleaſe to be more particular, as to the conduct of - 
Mr. Ziegenbalg, and his collegue. 4 "y Th 
a A. They MM | 

| | Ive 
 * Hiſt. du Chriſtianiſme des Indes, par M. de Ia Croz ff de 


p. 520, & ſeg. La Haye, 1724, 12mo. 
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A. They poſſeſſed all the qualifications requiſite in a 
miſſionary 3 both of them being young; inſpired with an 
ardent ſpirit of piety ; learned; and endowed with a 
ſtrong memory, which enabled them to acquire foreign 
languages, in the ſhorteſt ſpace. Arriving at Tranquebar, 
in July 1706, they applied themſelves firſt to the Per- 
tuguese, as moſt of the Malabarians, or natives, under- 
ſtand that tongue; and at the fame time cauſed a ſchool 
to be opened, for the inſtruction of the Indian youth in 
the Portugueze language. The September following they 
began to ſtudy the Malabar language, the pronunciation 
whereof is exceedingly difficult. The books therein, 
which are very numerous, are all writ on palm-leayes ; | 
but as the Malabarians have no Grammar or DiQionary, 
our miſſionaries found it impoſſible to acquire the language 
in queſtion without help. They thereupon addreſſed a 
Malabarian ſchool-maſter, and engaged him in their ſer- 
vice, together with all the. youth under his care. With 
theſe our miſſionaries learnt the Malabar letters, by writ- 
ing them, with their fingers, on the ſand, (in much the 
ſame manner as the antients taught geometry ;) and after- 
wards joining them, as directed by the preceptor. By this 
means they learnt, at an eaſy expence, to'read and write 
together. But this teacher not under ſtanding Portuguexe, 
they were forced to take another Malabarian into their 
ſervice, who was converſant in ſeveral tongues. By his 
alſiſtance, together with a ſmall abridgment of the Mala- 
arian language, drawn up by a Portugueze miſſionary, 
and their perpetual converſation with the natives, Mr. 
Liegenbalg acquired great knowledge in the language of 
ne country, in a little more than a year. FTE 
What was their next ſtep ? 5 5 
A. They now began to preach in the Malabarian lan- 
guage, and to inſtru the heathens; after having ſtudied 
the books, containing the principles of the idolatry and 
morality of the Indians, and the hiſtory of their nation. 
The Malabarian interpreter above mentioned, having 
lived two years with them, was forced out of their ſer- 
"ice; committed to priſon ; and baniſhed, (the king of 
tne country being a great enemy to the Chriſtian religion:) 
upon an information being lodged againſt him, of his 


30 having 


| Tamule 3 ) the whole Neaw 
plained to them, and the fundamental truths of the Chril- 
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having revealed the myſteries of the religion of the coun- 
try to the Daniſh miſſionaries. In November 1706, they 
had begun to inſtru their catechumens, or new converts, 
in the Portuguese, two hours every day, in a houſe hired 
by them in Tranguebar ; they uſing the New Teſtament, 
and a ſhort Catechiſm, in that tongue, for this purpoſe. 
This exerciſe has ſince been always carried on in the 
church built by our miſſionaries. At the ſame time they 
prayed, preached, and expounded the Scriptures daily to 
the Germans ſettled in Tranquebar. The beginning of 
1707, they began to catechiſe the children of the natives 
in the Malabarian language, which ptactice has been con- 
tinued ever ſince. They now had two ſchools; one for 
the Malabarian, the other for the Portugueze tongue. In 
the former, beſides the catechiſm of the churches of 
Saxony tranſlated into the language of the country, (the 

Moons was gradually ex- 


tian religion deduced from thence. This exerciſe was 
attended with a conſiderable expence ; it being neceſſary 
to get a great number of copies of the catechiſm, (beſides 


other books) writ, as there was, as yet, no printing | 


preſs in the country; not to mention that the miſſionaries 
fed, and otherwiſe ſupported, ſo far as they were able, 


all their catechumens. The miſſion being now in a very | 


flouriſhing way, our miſſionaries were ſeverely perſecuted; 
not by the heathens or Mahomedans ; but by the Chril- 
tians refiding in Tranguebar; but his Dauiſh majeſty 
generouſly interfering, the perſecution ceaſed. | 
©. Proceed in the narrative. | 


A. Mr. Ziegenbalg undertook the various exerciſes per- 


tormed in the Malabarian language, and his collegue thoſe 


in the Portugueze. Spiritual ſongs were compoſed, in 
both languages, to the tunes uſed in the proteſtant church- 


es of Europe. In May 1707, the miſſionaries baptized, in 
their Portugueze church, ſome catechumens, whom they 
had ſupported. Theſe new converts were publickly exa- 


mined, in all the articles of the Chriſtian faith, in the 


Daniſh church at Tranguebar. The juvenile part of the 
natives were eaſily prevailed upon, by the Scriptures being 


es plained to them, to embrace the Chriſtian faith; but it 


Was; 
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was otherwiſe with the adult ; theſe entertaining a ſtrong 


prejudice againſt the Europeans in general, on account of 
their diffolute behaviour; and thence naturally imagin- 


4 ing that they had no religion at all. M. Ziegenbalg, in 
„, anſwer to this, obſerving to a Malabarian, that the 
+ Chriſtians aſſembled every Sunday at church; the heathen 
e 


faid, that he thought the preacher exhorted them only 
to get drunk and riot; as he had obſerved that the Euro- 
peaxs, the inſtant divine ſervice was ended, always flock- 
ed to public houſes, Sc. The miſſionaries afterwards 
qualified a Malabarian to be their catechiſt, ſuch being 

n- of great uſe in converting the natives. In Auguſt 170) 
was finiſhed the church, called by them the New Feruſa- 
lem, deſigned for themſelves and their converts only. 
of Here they began to baptize. Sermons, in the Malaba- 


he rian and Portugueze tongues, were preached therein; 
e. and the Catechiſm explained, twice a week, in both 
r- cheſe languages. Se rl fo ef ron 

vas 2. What did our miſſionaries farther? © 
ary A. They ſet up new charity-ſchools ; and were indefa- 


tigable in their endeavours to inculcate, and ſpread the 


ns dſolid principles of religion. They made a great progreſs, 

res ſpite of the oppoſition of their enemies, and their narrow 
ble, MW circumſtances. This did not diſcourage Mr. Ziegenbalg. 
er) who was reſolved to end his days in a country into which 
ted; Wl he ſuppoſed God had ſent him, to carry the light of the 
dri. goſpel. In 1708, he undertook ſeveral journies along the. 
ety WH Malabar coaſt; diſputing with the bramins whitherſoevet 


he came. He, and his collegue, were afterwards involy- 


ed in freſh difficulties, by the ſhipwreck of a Dani/h ſhip, 


which was to have brought them a thouſand crowns; as 
hole WY well as by a bloody perſecution raiſed, by the king of 
„ in the country, againſt all the Romiſh converts. Many of 
ich- theſe were butchered ; Others fled into the Cominions of 
* the grand mogul; ſome of whom came in Augaſt 1708, 
the) 


in the name of many thouſands of their brethren, to our 
Daniſh miſſionaries, in order to be inſtructed by them; 
and, if poſſible, ſettled in the uncultivated lands about 


f the Tranquebar. Our miſſionaries entertained. them very hoſ- 
wy pitably ſome days; but were at laft obliged, to ſend them 
ut! 


away, to their infinite regret. In Gckober, 1708, Mr. 
Liegenbalg, began his Malabarian verſion of the Neu. 
* Q 2 Se 
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Teſtament, (printed afterwards at Tranguebar, in 1714, in 
Ato, ) which colt him infinite pains. The Romiſh miffio— 
naries have writ ſome tracts in the language of the coun. M 
try. Theſe conſiſt merely in the lives of ſaints, inſtruc. 
tions for confeſſion, catechiſms; and even plays, whoſe 
plots are borrowed from the legend. in order for their be- 
Ing repreſented in churches, on ſaints days; but the goſ. 
pel, aiter the Romiſh miſſionaries had been above two 
| hundred years in theſe parts, had not yet appeared in the 
language of the country. This glory was reſerved for 
Mr. Ziegenbalg, who, excluſive of all others, might juſtly 
be ſtyled the apoſtle of India, as he was the firſt who re: | 
_ vealed the goſpel of Chriſt there. Our miſſionary, ſpite . 
of this laborious taſk, continued his apoſtolical labours ; 
not to mention the poverty to which himſelf and bis 
companion were reduced. But the great progreſs made 
by the Indians, whom they inſtructed inceſſantly both 
publickly and privately, proved the higheſt conſolation 
to them, and compenſated for all their afflictions. 
2. When were they firſt aſſiſted from Europe? 
A. In Fuly 1709, at which time three new miſſionaries 
arrived. They brought with them a conſiderable ſum of 
money, collected in Denmarkand Germany ; together with 
a great number of excellent books, and a large quantity 
of medicines of all kinds. It was now their enemies 
were covered with confuſion ; they imagining that the 
difficulties and ſtraits to which they were reduced, would 
oblige them to return to Europe; but, beſides theſe ſup- 
_ plies, the king of Denmark ordered the governor of Tran- 
guebar, to give them all poſſible aſſiſtance. In September 
1709, Mr. Ziegenbalg undertook a journey into the king- 
dom of Tanjour, in order to preach the goſpel there; he 
wearing an Indian dreſs, and being attended by ſome ſer- 
vants. Advancing about nine leagues up the country, he 
met an aſſembly of bramins * and others, who ſtrongly ex- 
| horted him to turn back: ſaying, ** That they would not 
ſeize him, though they were impowered to do it, knowing 
that all he taught was good, and related to God: that _ 
R | * 5 woiſe 
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n- vie would take a delight in hearing and converſing with 
le- him; but that the number of ſuch was few, the world 
oſe being very corrupt, and mankind bent on nothing but 
be- 


getting money, for which reaſon they conjured him to go 
of- back to Tranquebar *.” Mr Ziegenbalg, after being of- 


Wo fered, with the greateſt humanity, refreſhments, thought 
the proper to return. The number of catechumens increaſing, 
for ſeveral houſes were built for lodging them. One of the 
[ly chief objects of our miſſionary's care, was to*diſperſe, all 
re- over the coaſt, treatiſes writ in the Malabarian tongue, 
ite W for the converſion of the heathens, with whom he toon 
rs after ſettled a correſpondence by letters; part of which 
bis conſiſting of conferences, were tranſlated into Engliſh by 


ade my late learned friend Mr. T. J. Philips, preceptor to his 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland. The Jeſuits, at 
100 Tranquebar, publiſhed ſome calumnies concerning our 
WW. niflionaries, but theſe were eaſily refuted. In July 1711, 
Mr. Ziegenbalg went to Madraſs, on which occaſion he 
ries viſited the ſeveral European ſettlements along the coaſt. 
of He found in all the churches of the Romiſh miſſionaries, a 
profound ignorance of religion, both among the clergy 
and laity ; moſt of the former being ignorant, not only 
| of the Malabarian language, but even of the Latin. In 
September 1711, Mr, Plutſchall returned to Europe, in or- 
der to recover his health; and in 1712, a paper mill and 
printing preſſes were ſet up in Tranquebar. i, 
Qi. Pray end the account of this miſſion. 
A. Mr. Ziegenbals, ſtill indefatigable, beſides his preach- 
ing continually in the Malabarian, the Portugueſe ind 
German languages, kept up his correſpondence, by letter, 
with the Indians, with whom he alſo diſputed frequently. 
He had now compleated his verſion of the New Teſtament ; 
and was compoſing a Malabarian dictionary, which, in 
June 1712, amounted to about 20,000 words. Falſe were 
therefore the ſlanders of the Jeſuits, with regard to the 
conduct of this excellent miſſionary. It will be impoſſible 
tor them to point out any of their brethren, who in leſs 
than thirteen years, performed half what was done by Mr. 
Ziegenbalg; he preaching only (as I ſhall obſerve by ho 
e 05 | ae 
* How ſenſible, how juſt, how excellent is this little 
ſpeech! 15 e „ 
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way) Chriſt crucified ;:and not larding his ſermons with 


Romiſh indulgences, relicks, images, or legendary fables, 
In Oober 1714, Mr. Ziegenbalg {ct out on his return to 
Europe, in order to promote the affairs of the miſſion. 
During the voyage, in which he was chaplain of the ſhip, 
he continued his tranſlation of the O/d Teflament into the 

 Malabarian language; and drew up a Malabarian gram- 
mar, Which was printed in 1716. Ariiving at the Cape of 
Good Hipe, he had a remarkable converſation with a chap- 

lain, among the Hottentots, who underſtood Dutch. Land- 


ing, in June 1715, in Denmark, he preached before his Da- 


aijſh majeſty, of whom he afterwards had audience; at 
which he preſented to him a native of Malabar, a convert, 
who thanked the king, in German, for his gracious protec- 
tion of the miſſion. Mr. Ziegenbalę, who was now married, 
came aiterwards into England, whence he, with his wife, 
ſet out for Trangquebar in March 1716-17 ; and got ſafe 
there about Auguſt following. After his return, he con- 
tinued his labours with the ſame zeal, till his death, which 
happened the 23d of February 1719-20, in the thirty-ſixth 
year of bis age. He died with the greateſt reſignation; 


and was wept even by the Heathens, who all entertained | 


the utmoſt veneration and love for him*. How wide a 
difference is there between the conduct of the proteſtant, 


and that of the Romiſh mifſionaries, in converting heathen | 
nations! The proſelytes of the latter are ignorant of Chriſ- 
tianity; they knowing verylittle more than the Ave Maria, 
the Pater No/ter, and to croſs themſelves on all occaſions. 
But our proteſtant miſſionaries employ no other method, in 
their converſions, than that of the apoſtles themſelves, via. 
_ perſuaſion, and convincing arguments, which diſplay the 
corruption of human nature, and the neceſfity of a media- 
tor. The proſelytes to the church of Rome, are won over | 


_ chiefly by violence; at which the heathens, who are a 


ſenſible people, are no leſs offended than the proteſtants at 
the bloody inquiſition. Gemalio, an Indian, who bated the 
artifices, no leſs than the cruelties of the church of | 
Rome, ſpoke as follows, in a full aſſembly of the Portu- 
0 c | | | | 5 5 due 
lit. du Chriſlianiſme des Indes, par M. De La Crozt, | 


Lib. vi. La Haye, 1724, 12mo. 


in ETHIOPIA and INDIA. +: 243. 
oveze. © If you preach to others, that there is a Godin 
heaven, who obſerves every thing done on earth; and 
will certainly reward all good deeds, and puniſh all evil 
ones, without believing what you ſay, or practiſiug what 
you do believe ; you are guilty of ſuch crimes, as God 
muſt neceflarily abhor above all others *.” — Hypocriſy is 
an odious vice, on what occaſion ſoever praQtifed : but 
when employed in matters of religion, (of all things the 
moſt ſacred) it is then deteſtable. As this vice acts ſo 
mighty a part, in the Romiſh church; and as this church 
is productive of numberleſs evils to maakind, which is evi- 
dent from the foregoing ſheets : may heaven for ever con- 
tinue, to theſe kingdoms, the invaluable bleſſing, of being 
freed from its tyranny . 

* Thirty-four conferences, betaveen the Daniſh miſſiona- 
ries, and the Malabarian bramins, &c. Tranſlated by 
Mr. Philips. Preface, p. xx, xxi. London, 1719, 8v0. 
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A 
Seelen rejected, 35. Romiſh, 68 


Ags ot parliament, conducive to the reformation, 14 
With regard to religion, &c. 34. In favour of po- 
pery, 41. Againſt it, 59. in Scotland, in favour of the 


reformation, 5 94 
una, or Ethiopian bigh-prieſt, | | 329 
Abyſſinia. See Ethiopia. FE N 
Alrian VI, pope, , „ 
Aiſcough, Anne, a 80 martyr, 29, and 30 
Abigenſes the, 241. Totally ruined, 244. Authors of 

eminence, who have writ concerning them, 2245 
Albert, Jane, queen of Navarre, 194. Thought to 

have been poiſoned, _ 196 
Alencon, duke of, governor of the Netherlands, 173 


Piedmont, 5 245, 246 
Almonacir, a great Moriſco town, it's inhabitants butch- 


Alva, duke of, 162. Marches | into the Netherlands, 104. 
Made governor thereof, 165. Triumphs in Bruſſels, 
and ſets up fratues, 166. Impoſes a general tax, and 
hangs many burghers, 167. His error, and tyranny, 


government abhorred, 176, 178. He greatly thinned 
the Netherlands, 184 
inferdam, anabaptiſts raiſe a tumult thats, 44 
8 : eee 


Alix, Dr. his curious book « on the antient churches of 


ered, 1 


169. Amazing cruelty, 170. Recalled, 171. His 


/ 


N 
Anabaptiſis, ſeverely treated, 36. Mock kin of Munſter, 
ibid. Cruelty ufed, 64. Run enthuſiaſtically about 


the fireets, 151, Raiſe a great tumult, 152, Fl 
naked up and down; plunder the churches, burn 


books, c. | ibid. 
Anathema, horrid, pronounced by the Romiſh clergy, 

| 186, 18 

Antwer p, plundered, . 180 
Anjou, duke of, 194. Shares j in the bloody maſſacre in 
RF | 200 
Areſcbot, duke of, CNET 400 
Arnauld, Stephen, perſecuted, 223 
5 Aman one of the }/; Crs | 246 
Argyle, earl of, FE 93 9h 
Armada Spaniſh, 277 


Armagh, George, archbiſhop of, ſtrongly 1 the re- 
formation, 100; and the Ben, 106. Deprixed, 


ibid. 

Arragon, Moriſcoes of, 8 259, & ſeg. 
Arragon, king of, lain, | 243 
Articles, thirty-nine, of religion, 37, 38 
Arundel, archbiſhop, 8 | 8 
Arundel. earl of, 8 
Attainders, without hearing perſons, abominable, 31 
Audley, _ 22 
Augſburg, confeſſion, 1 30. Diet, : 138 
Auſtria, Don John of, 171. Seizes Namur, 172. Dies, 

5 173. Had fought againſt the Mar ee, 19 

B 

Backer, Jobn Van, burn, 180 
Badley, Thomas, burnt, 1 55 MY 


Bacon, Sir Nicholas, 

Bainham a councellor, 16. Burnt 

Baker, majors | 1 

Ballad, fatyrical, a ain opery, 

Barnes, = 3 | P ; „ : 

Barton, Elizabeth, or nun of Kent, 12. 
Her accomplices, | 


Biſhops, Romiſh, their tyranny W 11. 


by Bourne, 39. Perſecutes Cranmer, 40. 


F 

Baptiſm, a vile uſe of it made by the Spaniards, 1 

Bartholomeaw-Day, horrid maſſacre thereon, in Paris, 197. 
Voltaire's account of it, ibid. Endeavours uſed, by 
ſome, to palliate it, 290, 201. Greatly applauded i in 


114 


Rome, ibid. Maſſacre in the provinces, ibid. 
Bafilides, emperor of Ethiopia, | 332 
Bayonne, a conference there, to root out the proteſtant 
religion, 162 
Becket, Thomas of, 17. His ſhrine, 24 
Bedell, biſhop of Kilmore, his life and ſufferings, 113 
Bembridge, cruelly burnt, mil 
Berghen, count of, 16x 
Beſme, murthers Coligni, and is himſelf killed, 198 
Bernard, St. employed againſt the Albigenſes, „ 
Beton, cardinal, 76. A violent e 83, 85. At- 

tacked, 87. Murthered, 88 

| Beza, his __ 192, 193 

Beziers, city of, burnt, 243, 275 


Bible, tran ated into Engliſh, 25 21, 25 A new tranſ}a- 


tion, 61. Romaniſts ſay i it ſhould not be tranſlated, 254 
Bilney, 15. Burnt, | 16 


Very 


bad men under queen Mary, 57. Unworthy ones 


preferred in Scotland, 6g. Boys made biſhops, 70. 


Scotch biſhops bad, 94 
Blas, Bertrand le, executed, 5 
Blood, council of. 16 
Bleda, James, a Dominican, farious againſt the Mari} 


coes, "$90 
Boabdil, Muley, king of Grenade, furrenders bis hs 
0 Fordinend and Iſabella, 
Bocher, Joan, or Joan of Kent, burnt, 
Bicking, a monk of Canterbury, 5 
Bolten ſon, Jobn, a taylor, a famous anabaptiſt, 152. Pres 
tended king of Munſter, ibid. Slain, 


| e 
Jenner, biſhop, his brutal cruelty, 27. Greatly extolled 


Behaves 
like a madman, 43. Perſecutes, 45, 46, 47. De- 


grades Cranmer, 51. His farther crue}: * 54, 55, 56. 
Quite a fury, 57 


| Books 


"I N D K. 
Books, proteſtant, moſt ſharply looked after, 57 


Borlaſe, Dr. againſt the Jriſb maſſacre, 102, 118 
Bourbon, cardinal of, ſtyled king of France, 205. Dies, 

a 8 ibid. 
Bourne, applauds Bonner, 39 
Bradford, impriſoned, 44. Burnt, 6 


Brian, Thady O', a Franciſcan friar, ſeized, and kill 
_ himſelf, ; | 8 103 
Brill, the, taken by the Guiſes, 167, 168 
Britons, their happineſs under the preſent government, 9 
Broderode, lord, bravely oppoſes the inquiſition, 163 
_ Brooks, biſhop, judges Cranmer, | | 51 
| Brown, George, archbiſhop of Dublin, a great reformer, 

99. His ſpeech againſt the papal ſupremacy, 101. His 

ſermon, ibid. His letter, 102, 103. Obeys the king's 


order, 106. Deprived, and dies, 107 
Bruſſels, an inſurrection there, 8 171 
Bucer, his dead body burnt, | 55 

Buchanan, forced to fly, | | 6 i 

Bull, pope Adrian's, grants Ireland to Henry II, 97. Bull 

of excommunication,- , 75 102 

Byfield, burnt, EY 1 16 
A 125 56, 57, 58 
Calabria, proteſtants butchered there, WS 

Calderon, Roderigo, executed, — 97 


Calvin, where born, and for what deſigned, 145. Tra- 
vels, 146. Settles in Geneva, and afterwards in Straſ- 
Burę, ibid. Eſtabliſhes a form of church government 
in Geneva, 146. Incredibly laborious: a great genius 
und ſcholar. His death: and character. Is unjuſtly 
| traduced, 147. Had a moſt noble contempt for riches, | 
148. Fine reflections on it, ibid. & 149. Writes con. 
cerning relicks. Has a conteſt with Zuinglius, ibid. | 
Campbell, friar, Tr ER 81 


Carcaſſonne, town of, plundered, Tc. 5 243 
Card matter, a prebendary, burt, | 46 
Carew, raiſes a rebellion, : 1-4 
Caribuſians, executed, 23, 30 


Ca . as, 


e 


. 


7 Caſas, Bariholomes de las, an excellent biſhop, 303. En- 

3 WW deavours to check the cruelties of the Spaniards, 255 2 
3z | ls 
d. Carichilfm, Heidelberg, 154, '5 
9g Caunabo, an Indian nne cuts to pieces the 7 

6 „ | 

ls Cauſton, burnt, | ET: | = | 
3 . Ceremonies, popiſh, ſuppreſſed, - Et. 1 KS; 
58 Chantries : a little church, chapel, Se. 32, 33 
9 Chapels, free, 1 
53 Chateauneuf, Peter of, 241. Aſfaffnated e 
1 Charlemont, lord, murthered. "vs 


Charles V, emperor, banifhes 1 137. Amuſes the 
| proteſtants, 139. Forms a league againſt the princes of 
Cermany, 141. Fights againſt them, ibid. His charac- 
ter, 158. The Moriſcoes addreſs him, 256. Com- 
mands them all to turn Chriſtians, 263. Violent againſt 

„ them, — 
Charles IX, of France, 192. Endeavours to ſeize the 
prince of Conde and Coligni, 194. His horrid diſſimu- 


02 | lation, 195, 196, 197. Reſolves to murther all the 

16 proteſtants, 197. Fires at them, 200. Dies miſera- 

| | bly, ; T0 202 5 

8 Cheek, Mr. tutor to Edward Vl, | 3+ 
5 | Church of Rome, the chief complaint n! 8 37 | 
5 Claude, monſieur, a famous proteſtant divine, 217 


Clement, James, a Dominican, murthers Henry III, 204 
Clement IV, pope, his letter againſt the Moriſcoes and 
„ Jene, 3 60 
Clergy, accuſations againſt chem, 6. Their condu before 
the reformation, 10, 11. They all ſubmit to Henry 
VIII. 12. Regulations for their good behaviour, un- 
der Edward VI, 33, 34. Act for their marriage, 36 
In Scotland, extremely ignorant and licentious, 69 
Gero in leſs eſteem in Scotland, 73. Diſſolute there, 80 
Very ignorant in Ireland, 100, 101, 106. Fomenters 
of the rebellion, 105. Diſſolute, . 128 


0 e 2000 e * Bod nates * Mary, | 
1% 59 


land, 5 107, 268 
- Coligni 


INDEX. N 


Colignt, admiral, 190. Preſents a petition to the king, 191, 

A price ſet on his head. Deſerted, 194. Artifice em- 
Foyer againſt him, 195. Graciouſly received by the 
ing, 196. Wounded from a window, 7bid. Cruelly 
murthered, and all his friends, 198. His dead body 
hung in chains, EG "= "01 
Columbus, lands in Hiſpaniola, 304. Returns to Spain, 305. 
Comes back to America, 307 
Se, Dutch, ſtate at it's foundation, © 175 
Conſtance, council of, 126, 128, 129. It's decrees againſt 
the proteſtants, 102 
Converts, made to popery, by good eating, Oc. 247 
Convocation, Hot diſputes about the ſacraments, 41 
Con le, prince of, fights for the proteſtants, 191. His al- 
liance with the prince of Orange, 193. Slain 194 


Conde, prince of, fights againſt the king, 2009 
Conelly, Owen O', firſt diſcovers the v9 maſſacre, 111 
| „ 
| Congregation, the, a ſubſcription for carrying on the Kg 
formation in Scotland, 77 
Congregationers, or enen wage war againſt the | 
queen-regent, 78, 92 
Cook, a cruel Romiſh prieſt, | 19 
Corren, Dr. | 13 
Cortex, his great cruelty, 0 
S Covenant, Scotch, the firſt, 74 
Covenanters, or congregationers, 5 78 
Cowentry, perſons burnt there, 1 5 — 1 
Council of: ſixteen i in Paris, 205 Some of them hanged, 
| 'bi 
See, a free one, demanded i in Germany, Ts 
Court of Rome, it's horrid corruption, 147, 148, Eraſ- 
mus's ſhocking account of it, bn 


Cranner, archbiſhop, 19, 20, 21, 26. Againſt images, 
32, 33, 34. Perſecutes, 37. In trouble, 40. His 
encellent diſpoſition, 41. Degraded, ibid. Diſputes 
at Oxford, 42. Tried, 51. Tempted, 52. Re- 
cants, 53. His behaviour, ibid, Burnt, ibid. Charac- 
ter, 4 
Cra, Paul, burnt, | $ 


Crofts, 


2 ” 2 1 


INDE X. 


Croſis, Elizabeth, an impoſtor, 42 


Cromwell, lord, 20, 22. Executed, 2c. Hams account 
ef him, 25, 26. His advice to Henry VIII, 65, Is 
ridiculed, Se 


Cromwell, Oliver, aſſiſts the perſectited Waldenſes, 248 
Cruſade, pretended one, 134. Againſt the 429 


241, & ſeg. 


Curſe, popiſh, againſt the e 102. A moſt hor- 
- rid; one, 186, 187 
Calas, Fobn, Account of „ ſte Perſecutions i in France, 2 15 


D. 
Day, biſhop, treſtored, _ 40 
Dandelo, Coligni's brother, 5 -:--29t 
Darien, biſhop of, hates the Amevicans, 309. His cruel 
ſpeech againſt them, 310 
 Dauphine, proteſtants perſecuted there, , 
De ſubas, reverend Mr. hanged, 235, 236 


Diſpenſation, papal, ſhockingly frees Charka V. trom his | 
oath, 264, 265 8 
Dominic, St. founder of che inquiſition, 241, 242, 244 


Domwille, marſhal, .”. > 208 


Douglas, John, a Carmelite ike, Y : 73 


Dragoons, in France, exerciſe horrid cruelties on the pro- 
teſtants, 212, OT ſeg. Their manner of perſecuting, 
215, & ſeq. Haraſs the proteſtants, Anno 1744, and 


ee I ©. 33S & ſeg. 
Drake, an impoſtor, 42 
Drogbeda, beſieged by the tif manly,” wo 116 


Dublin, cruelly beſieged by the Iriſh papiſts, 116. It's 
| fad miſeries, 117, 118. IIl treated by James II, 120 


Dunkell, biſhop, of, extremely i ignorant, 4 
Dutch, the, their deſpairing condition, 176. Aſſiſted by 


| queen Elizabeth, ibid, & 177. Deteſt the e 179 
R 


Las John, rh, 1 107 
| Edward VI, crewned, 31, 32. Dies. His excellent 


character, 38. His memory refleQed en, | »-»30 


 Egmonti? 


INDEX 


Egmont, count, t61. Endeayours to quell the commo- 
tions in the Netherlands, 163. Seized, 164. Be- 
headed, 165. His elogium, 177 
Elizabeth, lady, in great trouble, 56 
Elizabeth, queen, 58. Reſolves upon a reformation, 59. 
Becomes head of the proteſtants abroad, 61. Plots 
againſt her, ibid. Made England very happy, 62. 
Both papiſts and preſpyterians complain of her, 63, 
Fer great character, 64. Rebellions in Ireland, 109, 
Aſſiſts the Dutch 176, 177. Her treaty with the French 


king, 196. Aſſiſts Henry IV. of France, 205 


Emanuel, king of Portugal, haraſſes the Jews, 252 
Emperors, of Germany, treat their proteſtant ſubjects 


cruelly, e ted 
Engliſb, the, ſtrongly exhorted not to admit popery, 208 
_ Enniſkillin, | 120, 122 
Enthuſiaſts, popiſh, ſhocking, | 335 


Eraſmus, was Luther's St. John Baptif, 144. Strong 
picture of the court of Rome, 15 Greatly forwards 


the reformation, e 

. Eger, earl of, ſent to ele, 109 
& E/padon, mountain of, great infurreQion of the Mariſcos 
A there, 1 


I Ethiopia, cruelty of the Perturiaſs there, 327, & ſeq. 


Vaſt ſuſpicion of foreigners, 328. Some Romith friars 

put to death there, 329. The Romiſh religion intro- 
duced in it, ibid. The emperor acknowledges the 
Pope's ſupremacy, 330. Bloody wars and perſecuti- 
| ons, ibid. Excellent ſpeech made to the emperor, 331. 

3 The Romiſh mierte drove out of Ethiopia, 3323 333 


. 


Fagius, his dead ade! burnt, 55 | 
Faith, Romiſh, muſt be ſupported by force of arms, 335. 


Does not ſpread ſo much in India, as the papiſis pre- | 


tend, 336 
. asd king of "RE, 250. Nb to convert the 

Moriſcoes, 251, 252 Perſecutes the Jeaus, ibid. 
L Ferrar, biſhop of St. David's, executed, | 45 


N EX. 


Fiſher biſhop of Rechefter, 13. Beheaded, MED 
Flemings, their hatied of the Spaniards, 19. Greatly 
offended at the ryranny of Philip II. Still farther ex- 
aſperated, and rebel openly, 162. Plunder churches, 
e. 163. The nobles endeavour at peace, ibid. & 164. 


Vaſt numbers of Flemings fly the country, ibid, 
Flaaver, an enthuſiaſt burnt, 46 
Force, marſhal De la, his miraculous eſcape i in the maſſacre 

of Paris, -- | | 200 


Forreſt, Henry, burnt, | 1 OR, 82 
Forreſt an obſervant friar, burnt, 3: 
France, perſecution there, 189, && ſeg. A rene of blood 
and confuſion, 203 
Francis I. perſecutes the proteſtants, 189, 190 
Francis II. perſecutes the proteltants. A weak Prince, | 
| +, "390 
Friars: whith. vaſtly cruel in Ireland. ES 113 
Frith, 15. A learned man, 17. Seized, 18. "Burnes 19 


8. 


Gandia, duke of, favours the Mori ſcoes, „ 

Gardiner, biſhop, 18, 19. Frames the BIS our STa- 
TUTE, 25, 26, 27. Impriſoned, 35. Made chancel 
lor, 39. Reſtored to his ſee, 40. Riſes in power, 44. 

Perſecutes, 45. Dies, 12 His character, 49 n, 


„ fol | 57 
Gaunt, Jobn of, | ; | 
Geelen, Jobn Van, a famous anabaptiſt, 3 
Gemalio, an Indian, his remarkable refleQions, 3425 343 
Ger mains, St. treaty of, 5 194 
German, marquis De 8 t. . 292, 294 
Gerrard, burnt, 3 
Ghent, pacification of, 171. It's chief articles, 3 


Giles's, St. an image of, an odd accident ariſing from it, 77 
Clencairn, earl of, forwards the reformation, 73, 78, 89, 90 
Cdſtoæv, a virtuous nunne rf. 4343 
Ceurley, Norman, burnt, 5 9 
Grenada, Moriſcoes of, 2350, & /egq. 
Grenoble, ſenate of, 5 2232 
Granville, 


EV DEX 


Cranville, er Granvelle, afterwards cardinal, 159. Pro 


motes the inquifition, 161. His miniſtry odious, 


178 | 
| Grey, lady Jane, proclaimed queen, . Beheaded, ibid. 
_ Grey, lord Leonard, -F©t, 106 
 Guacanaric, an Indian cacique, 305. Treats Columbus 


kindly, ibid. Alſo his people, Job. Il uſed by them, 
ibid. Still their friend, 


„ 
 Euernſey, ervel executions there, 5475 
Cui ſes, headed by Broderode, 163. Seize ont he Brill, 167. 


_ Farther account of them, 168. Prince of Conde i in 
alliance with them, 193 


Guatemala, natives of, barbaronſly treated by the Spa- 


niards, | 313 314 
Guiſe, duke of, 190. K great captain, 192. Shot by 
Poltrot-de-Mere, | 193 


 Guiſe, duke of, 1 The ſoul of the French league, 203. 
M .urthered, we” ibid, 


Euiſes, the, hated, 191. Appointed to head the maſſa- 
"FE of the proteſtants, 5 


91 

Hatus Dr. impriſoned, 8 | 28 

' Hales, judge, impriſoned. Drowns himſelf, 40 

Hall, a prieſt executed, _ + 
Hall, edict of, n 
Hamilton, Patrick a againſt the church of Rome, 80. | 
Tried and burnt, ot |} 

Harding, cruelly burnt, F 

Harlow, William, a preacher, 71, 73 


Hartford, earl of, governor of Edward the VIth's per- 
ſon, 32. Made duke of Somerſet, 33. Beheaded, 37 | 
Heath, biſhop of, reſtored, „ 
Heidelberg, great diſturbance there, between the prote- | 
ſtants and papiſts, 154 The former ill treated there, 
155. That city greatly impoveriſhed, ibid. | 
Hereſy, how treated by the primitive church, 3 4 
Hereticks, falſely ſo called, how treated, 8, 9. Errors 
objected to them, 2 
Henty II. conquers Ireland, | 97, 98, 99 


Henry 
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Henry V. | 65 7 
mn ill, 32. Endeavours uſed to impoſe upon him, 133 


Henry 11. of France, perſecutes the proteſtants, 1 


fumes the title of king of Nawarre, 196. 


ſpared through policy, 201. His acceſſion, 204. Turns 


| 59 
Hildegarde, St. her famous prophecy, nin the Jeſuits, 


 Hijpaniola, Or St. Domingo. Columbus lands there, 304, 


Howel, Sir John, recorder of London, wiſhed [O abom ina- 


Hungary, proteſtants there cruelly treated by the em- 


INDEX | 
Henry W, of England, MEET oY 


H-ary VIII, perſecutes the Lollards. Greatly reviled, 
13. Admoniſhed, 27. Perſecutes.the Romiſh prieſts, 
30. Railed at by a prieſt, ibid. His death, 31. His 


Henry III. of France; before king of Poland. hates, 
-hE: proteſtants, 202. e by James Cle- 
ment. - 20 
Yenry IV. of France. Piri Ayled prince of Bearn, made 
chief of the proteſtant party, 194. A marriage pro- 
poſed between him, and princeſs Magaret, me Aſ- 
is queen 

dreadfully ſrighted at the maſſacre, 199. He was 


Roman catholick. His life attempted, 206. Murthered 
by Ravaillac, 207. Solemnly 3 the edit of 
Nantes, - 32 


Heſſel, ames, a cruel perſecutor, +. 3 $8 
Hewet, an apprentice, n, 1 


Higbed, burnt, 
Higb commiſſion court, 


324, 325» 326 


The Spaniards complete it's min, — Their pride 


and luxury, | EE | 
Hitton, bunt, = 15 
Hobby, Sir Philip, 3 3 
HO ready to revolt, 167. Character of the peo- 

pe, | "20 - 
Hooper, ſeized and burnt, „ 


Horn, count, 161. Seized, 164. Beheaded, 165 
Hoſt, a tumult occaſioned by it in the Palatingte, © 155 


ble I] to have an inquiſition ſet up in England, 300, 
301 


 peror, 153. Multitudes of them implore the grand 
| ignior's protection, | 5 154 
. Hunter, ; 


1 N D E . N HH 
Hunter, an apprentice, burnt, 
. Jobn,. 125, Burnt, 126. How far a Miele = 
5 e 28, 143 


. 


Fame: H. verfecuten 5 proteſlaris, i in 1 Ireland, 120 
James, king of Arragon, CE oo 
Jan, Adrian, bunt, 182, 183 
Janſon, Sybrand, burnt, | 182, 183 
Jerom, ot Prague, 125. Burnt, 126. How far a Wich- 
Rie, 141438, 184 
Jeſuits. Their riſe, 49. Character, 50. Their toun- 
der, iid. How charaQterited by archbiſhop Brown, 
107. Iriſh maſſacre on Ignatius Loyola's teitival, 
109. Jeſuits concerned in that maſſacre, 112. Al- 
tend on a martyr, 183. Baniſhed France, 206. The 
moſt zealous lervants of the popes, 319. Their craf- | 
ty arts in fapan, 320, 321, 322. "Cheir hypociily |} 
-proved from their own writings, 322. Are ſulpeRed 
in China, ibid. Advice given them, 323. Their 
practices ſtrongly cenſured, 323, &  /eq. Quotati- 
ons, againſt them, from la morale pratique des Feſuites, 
323, & ſeg. Their poſſeſſions, in France, ſequeſtred, 
320, Drove out of Partugats: wid. Their arbitrary 
'  behavioui in Zrhiopia, | 328, 329 
| Jews, their expulſion from Spain, 249, 2 „ e. 
ſecuted by Ferdinand, and telite to Portugal, 252. | 
Throw their children into rivers and wells, through 
deſpair, 253. Above 300,000 forcibly baptized; and 
above 800,000 drove out of Spain, 253. Pope Ce- 
ment the | Vih's letter againſt them, 200 
eee groſs, of ſome Scotch prieſts, _ 85 
Indians, Eaſt, hate the Chriſtians, becauſe of the perſecur | 
ing ſpirit of the papilts, e 
Inages, their impoſture, 24. pulled down, 225555 
Indulgences, their ſhameful abuſe, 34, 35. Give great | 
ſcandal, 68. TRey cauſe the reformation. in Ger- | 
many, 130. Their nature, ibid, g 131. Horrid abuſe | 
of them, 132, 133. Caute of their being ſet forth, 133. 
Granted by St, Dominic, _ „ 


Infor nies 
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Innocent III, pope, ſets up the inquiſition, op 
Inquiſition, a kind of one ſet up in England, 55. At- 


teinpted to be ſet up in the Netherlands, 159. It's 
abominable character, 160, 161. Oppoſed, 162. Fra 
| bliſhed againlt the YValdenſes, 240. Set up in Toulouſe, 
244- Wholly dependant on the Roman pontiffs, 245. 


Set up againſt the Moriſcoes, 250, 251. Perſecutes : 


them, 255, 256. Settled in Grenada, 257. Horrid 
ſpirit of the inquiſition, 280. Character of the inqui- 
ſitors, 300. Abominable elogium of it. 335 


John II. king of Portugal; harraſſes the Jews, 252 


Jahnſtoun, an inſurrection there, 


„ 
Ireland, conquered in 1171, by the Engliſh, 97. It's va- 7 


rious invaders, 98. It's ſtate under queen Elizabeth, 
108, 109. The native lords very proud, bd. Pro- 
teſtant intereſt greatly increaſed there, 123. Proteſt- 


ant ſchools. | 124 
Iron, red-hot, to burn the tongues of martyrs, 1 181 | 
lfabella. See Ferdinand. 

Iſlip, archbiſhop, _ 1 

Mei, 17 William, perſecuted, VV 233 
K. 

Linen Jacob Va an, a en s anabaptiſt, 152. Goes to 

Amſterdam, | 5 RE i = 
Kennedy, burnt, 5 e 
King, archbiſhop, aq 
Kitchin, biſhop of Lene. - 60 
Knawe of clubs very whimſically, and uſefully em- 

ployed, ee 
Knipperdoling, Bernard, a famous anabapriſt, 152 
Knox, John, his labours, 72. For a reformation, and is 


burnt in effigy, 73. Goes abroad and is invited to re- 
turn, 74. His fortitude, ibid. His miniſtry and fick- _ 
neſs, 75. A ſermon of his cauſes great diſorders, 1 


Lembert ty 


L. 
Lanbert, barbarouſly | executed, _ 25 
Langdon, monaſtery, 20 
Langham, archbiſhop, 3 
Languedoc, proteſtants i there, 3 
Laſco, a, drove out of England, 41 
| Lateran, a council of, 4. Decrees againſt the proteſtants, 
„„ 
| Latimer, biſhop, imprifoned. 41. Diſputes at Oxford, be | 
Burnt, 47. His excellent character, 48 
Laurence, a prieſt, burnt, 45 
League, the, in France, 203. Involyes Henry III. in great 
troubles, ibid. 
Legate, pope's, found in bed with a courtezan, 3 
Leger, Sir Anthony, 97 103. 106 
Leon, Pounee de, a cruel governor of Porte Rice, 318, 319 


Levis XIII. of Fr ance, | 207 
Leavis XIV, 210. Cruelty revokes the edict of Nantes, 
222. No faith in the promiſes or treaties made by that 

king, 223. Is nevertheleſs applauded for his bar- 


barity, 224, 225. Merits praife for encouraging the | 


polite arts, 


Lewis XV. perſecutes his proteſtant fub ects, 2 31. Thet 

ever loyal, ibid 

Leo X, pope, grants vaſt indulgences, 131, 133. Very 

. crafty, 133, 134 

| Lerma, duke De, 275, 270, 280, 282. Diſgraced, 296, 
2 ” | 

Lefly, Mr. Charles, 15 


Leſfly, Norman, 264 45 to murther cardinal Beton, 87 


| Leyden, Jobn of, a famous anabaptiſt,- 152 
Liturgy, new, compoſed, 35, 36. To be ſaid in Eng- | 


liſh, 59. Set up in Ireland. 103: Excellent order with 


regard to it there, ibid. A miracle forged on eccaſion | 


of it, 104, 105. Oppoſed i in Ireland, 106 


Lollards or Wicklifſites, 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 3, 9, 44. In oy 


[ (1! nd, 


| London, Dr. a vile informer, 28. Puniſhed, 2 
Zondon- 
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Londonderry, its famous ſiege, 120, 121, A moſt ervel 


ſtratagem employed by the papiſts, 122 
Longford, its inhabitants butchered, 11 
Longland, biſhop, | 17, 18 
Lorrain, houſe of, | TE 190 
Lorrain, cardinal of, 191. Dies, | 203 
Loyola, Ignatius, founder of the Jeſuits, Wn 50 
Lucerne, :: , 247 


Luther, Martin, in what time he appeared, 129. 5 

| poſes indulgences, 130. His great ſpirit, 132. Wrues 

_ againſt the popes, 134. When, and where born, 135. 
Writes againft Henry VIII. 146. His ſurprizing riſe, 


and great talents, 142. Is grievouſly ſlandered, ibid. 

5 & 143. Reformation brought about amazingly by 

l him, 143. Began the reformation at a lucky junc- 

f ture, ibid. Charles V. generous to Luther's aſhes, 144. 
b Injudiciouſly oppoſed by the popes, © mo. 

5 Lutherans, hate the . 5 e 

g ES : 

7 M. 

s, i 

4 Mac Guire, lord, an actor in the Iriſb rebellion, 111 
MW, Haimbourg, falſely applauds Lexis XIV. 225. Ap- 
plauds him moſt ſhamefully, 220, 227 - 


Maine, duke De, 204. Fights againſt Henry IV. ibid. 
Is {tiled lieutenant of the kingdom, 205. Defeated by 


Henry IV. 151d. Oppoles bim farther, 206. Submits 
to him, ibid. 


Malabarian e very difficult, „ 
Malabarian, a, juſtly reproached the Chins „ 

Male- contents, in the Netherlands, 173. In Frame; 202 
Mande, Henry, turns monk; his pretended viſions, 184 


Marck, count De, 168 
Manheim, riſes on the ruins of Heidelber g. 1 
Mantua, council of, to be held there, _ 1 
Marbeck, informed againſt, 28. His qd Concor- 
dance, | | ibid. 
Mariſchal, earl of. favours the 2 . 73 


Mar riage, peculiar one of ſome French proteſtants, 230 | 
Marſh, 


Manecheiſm. The Waldenſes falſely charged with i it, 246 


ö 


Marſh, a prieſt, burnt, 5 


6 
Martin's church, in London, images removed there, : 6 


Martyr, Peter, drove out of England, 41. Sent to Grand, 


Cairo, 256. His wite's dead body burnt, 55 
= Martyrs burnt under queen Mary, 


Mary, proclaimed queen of England, 38. Fs 5 
pery, 39. Philip propoſed for her huſband, 41. Dies, 


57. Of a vindictive temper. Breaks her faith, 106 
Mary queen of Scots, 62. Her character, ibid. Is be- 


headed, 63. Whimſical diſtutbance i in her chapel, 79, 
80. A ſtrong papiſt, 


Maſſacre, horrid, in Ireland, 110. Where reſolved = 


on, ibid. Dreidful e 111. Sad diſtreſs of 
the proteſtants, 112 


Maſters, a pariſh prieſt, . | 
Matthias, invited to be governor of the Netherland: 172 


Matthi ſon, John, a baker, a famous anabaptiſt, 152 
Maurice, prince, ſtadtholder, 


| 2 473 
Maxwell, Dr. biſhop of Kilmore. A great ſufferer in - 


Iriſh rebellion, _ | 


| 115 
Mazarin, cardinal, addreſſed i in favour of the Waldenſe, 


+: 5%. B48 
Medicis, Catbarine &; an nid queen, 190, 191. 


Her great craft, 192. Her treachery, 193, 197. Her 


ſhockingly cruel ſpirit, 200. Above 100,000 protel- 
rants murdered, 201. T's a ua dies, 


204 
Medicis, Mary of, regent, 207 


Mead, William, een, 300. Enrratis from his 


. trial. Es 301, & ſeg. 


| Mehins, a youth, perſecuted, 


Melwil, James, aſſaſſinates cardinal Beton, 87, 88 
Mercœur, duke Doe, | e 
Methuen, Paul, a preacher, 
Mexia, don Auſtin, + 


Mill, . travels, 75. Burnt, and greatly lamented, 


76, 77 

Miſſionaries, Romiſh, v.hy ſuch numbers are ſent into 
Anerica. 319. Their pride and luxury, 320, 321 

8 Miſſionaries, proteſtant, excelient men, 336. They in- 


ſtruct 


12 


491 
Micon, a Dominican; pretends to work a miracle, 268 


GG 
ſtruct infidels in a laudable manner, 333 
MR : monſtrouſly diſordered, 20, 21. The greater 

reſign to the king, 23. Some very irregular, ibid. 
New ones founded by queen Mary, 55. Pulled down. 
ia Scotland, 78. Nurſeries of vice. e wh 
Montej ar, marquis of, fights againſt the Moriſcoes, 258, 
Monks : very diſſolute, 20, 23. Draw great advantages 
from viſions and revelations, 184. Their military 


JJ 8 — 405 
Mon fort, count De, genera] of the cruſaders, 2243 
Montigni, marquis of, 85 e 161 


Mintjozx, marchioneſs of, confined in a nunnery, 232 
Mont morenci, conſtable of, 190. Forſakes the proteſ- 
rants,” 102 denn | 193 
Montmorrin, governor of Auvergne, His golden letter 
EE Gabe ot GE rfndog hls. 
More, Sir Thomas, 13, & ſeg. Beheaded, "0h 
Moridey, , ð no, REI 
Moriſcoes. Their expulſion from Spain, 249. Who they - 
were, ibid. Very tenacious of their principles, 251. 
Perſecuted by cardinal Ximenes, 253. Make an inſur- 
reQion, 254. Retire to the mountains, 255. Edict 
againſt them, 257, 258. Some Turks joining them, 
they rebel, 258. Declared incorrigible by the Sani- 

ards, 259, 260. Left undiſturbed above three hun- 
dred years, 261. Fly to the mountains of Bernia, 268. 
Riſe on the mountains of 8 266. After Anno _ 

1526, not a ſingle Moriſto left nnbaptiſed in Spain, 267. 
Preachers ſent to them ;, accuſed as rebels, 269. Arck⸗ 
biſhop: of Yalentia's cruel propoſal againſt them, 270, 
I ſeg. The barons againſt it, 273. Their expul- 
hon refolved upon, 276. Impeached unjuſtly, 278, 

279 Anſwer to the impeachment, 279. Their 
ex pulſion from Spain, 281. Other accuſations, 284. 
Proclamation for their expulſion, ib:4 £9 ſeg. Steps 
taken by the Spaniſh government thereupon, 286, 
Steps taken by the Moriſtoes, 287, 288. They embark 
tor Oran, 290. Land in Barbary, 291. Inſurrections 
before this, ibid. All the Moriſcoes baniſhed, from 
Grenada, Marcia, and Seville, 292. Charges againſt the 
NE ha ol R | Morijcces, 


* 


INDEX 


 Moriſcoes, bid & 293. Fallacious orders of the king 
of Spain, 294. The expulſion continued, 295 of 
great prejudice to Tor, in the article of manufac- 


tures, c. | | | | 295 
8 Mount j ay, lord, . 5 3 109 
Munſter, anabaprifs th . 1 1 1 151, 153 


| Naerden, deſperately * 169. Butchery there, 
| 170, 186 
5 Mose, famous edict of, 205. Confirmed ds Lewis 
XIII, 207. Repealed, 216, 217. What followed | 
this revocation, bid. 218, 221. Its true ſpi rit, ibid. 
' & 222. Very bad excuſe for repealing it, ibid. Had 
been confirmed by Henry IV, Lewis XIII, and Lewis 
XIV, 223. Shameful inſcription i in honour of it, 225 


Navarra Franciſco. His falſe prophecy, 27 . 

Navarre, Henry, king of, "yt: Drawn over to the | 
en Ge e 
Naſſau, count of, 15 11 

Neal, O', an Iri/h 13 | | 4 | 103, 105 


W þ 75 ©, rebels, | 
Neal, Hugh O', rebels, 109, 110. Joins i in hs Irib n 
ſacre, . 


Neal, Sir Phelim 0, 111. 15 at the ge of ene, 


- Negrepeliſſe, town of, has „ 
Netherlands, perſecution there, and reformation, ': 457, p 
2e ſeg, Greatly thinned by pane wu, 
| Niſmes, edit of, 5 222. 223 5 
Mor folt, duke of, 1 
Normandy, Engliſh erove out ol! it, | 3493 N 


Nur ember 95 diet of, 1 3 


0. 
| Obits, for perſons deceaſed, 


Old Caſtle, Sir Fobn, 6, 7. Cruelly executed, | 
Oran, the Mer eſcoes landed there, 


I N D E X 


Orange, prince of, 161. Endeavours to appeaſe the com- 
| motions z and retires to Germany, 163. Proclaimed a 
traitor, 1 x Heads an army, 166. Fidelity ſworn 


to him, as ſtadtholder, 169. Protector of Brabant, 172. 
Is aſſaſſinated, and dies, 173. His elogium, 178 
Orange, principality of, perſecution there, 220 
Orders, Romiſh, great enmities between them, 319 
Origuein, biſhop of, violent n the Ae, 271 
WM 0/na, biſhop of, 245 
WI n. taken and . e 
is | 
d os 
= T. 
d 
0 Palatinate; great diſturbance there. on account of reli-- 
2 gion, 3 
ee proteftant, graciouſly ſheltered by queen 2 
15 | 
Papiſte, an idle defence of their religion, 136 
Paris, beſieged, 204. Makes a vigorous eons 205 
Proteſtants tyrannically uſed there, ' 2220 
Parker, Dr. 59, Made archbiſhop of Contrary: 60 
Parma, duke of, 173. Experienced and brave, 2 | 
Relieves Parf, = | 
Parma, dutcheſs, of 1 59. The Fleming: diſpleaſed, ibid. 
She mitigates the rigours of the inquiſition, 161. 


Takes good counſels, 164. Quits the Netherlands, 165 


Parre, George Van, burnt, 


* 
Patriarch, Portugueze, of Abyſſinia. His deteſtable prac- 


tices there, 333, & ſeq. His conduct cenſured, 330 2 
Patrick, St. apoſtle of the Iriſh, 8 


Pays, father, a Jeſuit, riſes to great powef in Ethiopia, 


32 
pen, William, impriſoned, 30. ExtraRts from his trial, 


5 301, C. ſeg. 

People, dangerous to exaſperate them, e 172 

3 Ter, lord, 23 
3 Ate Du, hanged in effigy, | £0 OE 


Perſecution, 2 on it, 56. prevented in Ireland 
„ b 


IN D E X. 

by an extraordinary accident, 107. Horrid conſe- 
quences, ſhould it become univerſal, 28 
Perſon, a prieſt, informed againſt, | 28 
e , DT TR no, 
Philip II, of Spain, 45, Naturally moroſe, 57, 158, 
Would have married queen Elizabeth, 58. Leaves the 
| Netherland, 158. Diſguſts his ſubjects there, 159. A 
dad prince, 177. Beſriends the league in France, 203. 


Very zealous againſt the Moriſcoes, | 208 
Philip III, of Spain, dies miſerably, 2097 
Philips, impriſoned, ESD, 19 
. © 51 

Picards, a ſea, © | „„ | 129 | 
Pius, pope, V, fulminates queen Elizabeth, 62 


Plzugh-Mundays, ſuppreſſed, Rs | 
Plutjchall, reverend Mr. a moſt worthy German miſſio- 


_ nary in Inaia, 
Paif]y, conference of, 


- pope diſſatisfied with him, 5 
der, 55 


58 


Papiſb religion deteſted, on account of it's cruelty, 5 
Porlo-Rico, it's natives moſt cruelly treated by the Sa- 
Portugueze, Their great cruelties in Ethiopia and In- 

„ 120 


Prayer. Book of Common, 37. Reviſed, G. 60 . | 


niards, 


dia, V 
Prague, an inſurrection there, 


Promiſes, not to be kept with hereticks, 


Proteſtants, ſometimes tyrannical, 64. Whence their : 
name, 130. Privileges granted them in France, 203. 
Their religion forbid, ibid, Perſecuted, 207. Greatiy 
reduced in France, 210. Faithful ſubjeRs, 211. Six 3 
engines ſet at work to deſtroy them, ibid. Open force 
employed, 212. Dragoons haraſs. them, ibid. & 213. 
| Grievous tortures employed, ibid. & 214, 215. Not 
permitted to leave the kingdom, 217. Their cletg) 
very ill treated, ibid. & 218. The laity the _ J 


101 . : 


224 3 
336, / 7. 
102 


Pole, cardinal, ſent for into England, 43. Abſolves the | 
nation. 44. Appointed archbiſhop of Canterbury, 49, | 
55. His chaiaQter. Was no friend to the Jeſuits, |} 
55. Endeavours to check the 5 ibid. The 
Dies. His charac- | 


Pang Poms . row 


IN DX. DE. 
ibid. & 219. Above 500,000 families plundered b 
the dragoons, wt As many perſons left Frances 
ibid, & 229. Had done their king the moſt important 
ſervices 223, 224 Unjuſt elogiums beſtowed on this 
perſecution, 225. The papiſts nevertheleſs pretended. 
that no compulſion had been uſed, 226. Their expul- 
h ſion a vaſt loſs to the kingdom, in the articles of arts, 
"Io manufactures, trade, &c. 227, 228, 229: Ever hated. 
ö by the papiſts, 230, 231. Proteſtants always true to 
7 their king. Again perſecuted in 1745, 233, & e. 
) Wl Provinces United, their riſe, 157. When achnowledged 


x free ſtates, 179. 
84 . 
A ö Ranc, Mr. De, hanged, . 3 
91 Rapin, his account of the Iriſh maſſacre, 118, 119 
he . Katiſßon, diet of, 139. Calvin there, HR 146 
9. Raymond, eount of Toulouſe, 241. Excommunicated, and 
its, enjoined penance, 242. Submits to the pope, 244. 
he Joins with the Romaniſts, © ibid. 
c- Febellion in Lincolnſhire, headed by a'diſguiſed cobler, 21 
8 In Yorkſbire, headed by one Aſt. In all the northern 
54 counties, > | : | — od 
ga- Reconciliation, feaſt of CVVT 
319 Reformation , when firſt attempted in England, 1. How 
In- reatly wanted, 10, 11. Farther reflexions on it, 66 
ſeg. Jl fefor mation in Scotland, carried on very confuſedly, 70. 
126 Often with too much partiality, 71. How brought 


Go bout in Scotland, 88, 89, 94. How in Ireland, 99 
oo When in Bohemia, 125. In Ger mam, 129. Strongly | 
their MY Oppoſed, 137. Forwarded by youre and otators, 185 
203. ent, queen, of Scotland, 78, 79. A petition, in fa- 
reatly Wl Your of the proteſtants, preſented to her, 89. She 
Six s too arbitrary, go. The people rebel, go, gr 
force MI Charges againſt her, 92. Dies, ibid. Her excellent 


213. ( character, JJ EE, 
2 5 Wicks, their impoſture, 24. Ridiculed, 149 


clergy ſequeſmes, Lewis, ſucceſfor to duke Alva, 170, 171. 
ſame» les, | | 8 | 1 - ib3). 
ibid. lady, burnt, 8 | 5 80 
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© Revenues, church, plundered in Scotland, 71 
KRewolt, of Helland, Zealand, &c. 168, 169. Of the Nether- 


lands, to what aſcribed by popiſh hiſtorians. <7 "499 


N Richelieu. cardinal, beſieges Rochelle. Deſtroys the liber- 


0 of France. 208; His ſuperb mauſoleum, 208, 

Enters Montauban in triumph, 210 

Ridley, biſhop, diſputes at Oxford, 42. Burnt, 47. be 
excellent character, 

Reger, reverend Mr. James, falſely accuſed, 2 It, His 


cruel ſufferings, . 233» 234 
Rogers, perſecuted, 44. Burnt, ibid. & 45 
Roban, duke De, chief general of che proteſtants 210, 

Submits to the king, > = $000; 


Rechefoucault, count of, 196. Cruelly butchered, 199 


 Recbelle, a peace concluded with it's inhabitants, 202, 
Fits out a fleet, 208. Suſtains a dreadful ſiege, and 


ſubmits, | i. 
: Romanius, cardinal, | 243 
Rood of grace, a cheat, 1 2 4 R 


Rorenco. Marco Cluertio, a zealot, in converting the 
Maldenſes, to popery. Is appointed prior of Lucerne, 


5 24) 
Rot man, Bernard, an anabaptiſt, 1 
Ruſſel, burnt, 5 4 8 
8 

| Smalcald, league "BE 5 138 
Sandoval, Don Bernards Ribas de I, inquiſto general, a 
bloody minded preiate, „„ 275 
Saltzourpers, perlecuted, Or Oey : 150 
Saumur, . 207 
Saunders, burnt, _ „„ 2 
Sautre Mi. lia, ſentenced to be burnt, e 
 Schinkel, Herman, put to death, 1081 
Scoon, abbey of, burnt, . 
 Scory, Judges Cranmer, | 5* 
Scotland, It's ſtate at the reformation, 07 
- Segued, Saltem, emperor of Abyſſinia, 33¹ 


| Seminarich, | 


1 EC Cn Es 


1 N D E X. 5 
| Semtnaries, popiſh, of great prejudice t to England. . 


Many founded abroad, 61, 62 
Sequeira, Melini, a Moriſco; ; makes an inſurreQion, 291 
' Seton, recommends the new ' doQrines, e 
| $haxton, abjures, : 9 5 29, 30 
Shrewſbury, earl of, | 3 3 
Sligo, garriſon of, butchery there, ä 
dimonſon, Walter, burnt, ; 5 182, 183 
Smiton, David burnt, 5 5 82 
Somerſet, duke of, beheaded, 1 SA +". 4 
Sorbonne, doctors of the, their ſtrong cenſures of the 
Jeſuits, e 
Seubiſe, His bloody body ſurveyed, = 
Hain, conquered by various nations, e 
a | Spaniards, very arbitrary in the Netherlands, 159, 160. 
d I beir government f Gs 177. Their cruel- 
. ties in America, 304, & ſeg. In Hiſpaniola, 303, & 


ſeq. Weak apology for their cruel treuen, 317. 
4 | Statue, bloody, | 


ne Stuart, lord James, 78 
e, Stokefly, biſhop, 17, 18. His 3 möckery, 19 
47 Stratford, 13. Perſons burnt there, 504 
Subſcription, for carrying on the reſormation, 555 
Suffolk, duke of, | + 
Suffolk, men of, diſmiſſed by queen Mary, 5 8 
Suily, duke D, 207 
Supplication of the beggars, 1 In behalf of the ſouls. 
in purgatory, „ 
T. 
7, aber, a moſt barbarons mts, 185 
Tavannes, count De, a bloody enthuſi aſt, 198, 199 
Taylor, impriſoned and bunt, 44, 45 
Teligny, count De, baſely murthered, 198 
Temple, Sir Jahn, 118 
Jencin, cardinal De, perſecutes the proteſtants 232 
Terterden, people ol, burnt, 149 
Te/t2vood, informed againſt, | 28 
Te wieſbury, burnt | | 16 
Thirlby, 


* 


IND E x. 


; #birlby d Cranmer, | 51, 5 * 
Thorn, perſecution there, . 156 
Tielman, Giles, burnt, | — oth 

Tindal, His New. TR "5. Burat at Vilworde, 
Tir-oen earl of, rebels in Ireland, 3 
Toledo, Don Frederic of, a moſt cruel man, ; 185 
Tomkins, a weaver, nog | 4 
Tonſtall, biſhop, reſtored, 4b 


Tour non, cardinal De, | 193 


Tracey, his dead body burnt, 17,19 


Tranquebar : Daniſh miſſion ſettled there, 338, fog. 
Sreat progreſs of it, 339. Perſecution there, ibid. 


vx Is aſſiſted from Eurape, | 340 
Tranſluanian . ervelly treated by the empe- 
4 - "BOT; 133, 154 
| Tremezen, The beer ſaid to be well received there. 
Others fay the contrary, _ 290 
Trent, council of, opened, 33, 139, 140, 141, 142. 
When ended, 142 


Turrecremata, Themss dh; inquifitor general, His abomi- 
nable exhortation againſt the Moors, 256 
1 earl of, Perſeeutes the proteſtants in Ire- 


land, ES | 120 


% 


og Wh 


5 Falince, biſhop of, an egregious flatterer, 225, EE 
Vaualentia, Moriſcoes of, 259, & jeg. Expelled, 281, & 


eg. Noble ſtand made by the barons, 2283 
185 Valentia, archbiſhop of, violent againſt the Moriſcoes, 270, 
His cruel propofal againft them, 270, 271, 272. An- 
ſwer to it, 273. His memorial againſt them, 276. 

Wicked councils to the fame purpoſe, 277. His ar- 
| ticles of impeachment againſt the Mori/coes, 178. His 


blaſphemous words, 287. Exults ſhamefully at the ex- 


pulſions, 297. Extracts from his cruel ſermon, 298, 


299, 300 
Vanderhove, Ann, buried alive, 86-0 
Farilles, Fs unjuſt elogium of Leavis XIV, 225 
Vaudois. 


1 N 'D E = 
Yaudeis. 806 Waldenſes. 


Vifitation, general, of the mocalteties, 20, 31. ot all | 
the churches, 33. By the Romiſh biſhops, 43, $5- 


| Proteſtant viſitation, 
7 ifitors, greatly complained of, 21. Some of them very 


bad men, 8 23 
Viwares, town of, taken, | | 210 
Aol, proteſtants perſecuted there, 1 
25 — famous of the ſeven provinces, 174, 175 
los, Arent, burnt, _ | 182, 183 
Utrecht, union er, 1 
Wakes fuppretibd,- 34 = 
Walker, reverend George, defends Londenderry with ama- 
zing bravery, 3 14 


Waldenſes, or vaudois, perſecuted, 239. 2 ſeg. Their 


doctrines, 240. Eminent authors Who have writ con- 


cerning them, 245. Perſecuted by the latę princes of 
the houſe of Sawey, 246. Great endeavours to con- 
rert them to popery, 246, . Allfed by Oliver 


Cromavell, 248 
Waldo, Peter, a reformer, . 239, 240 
Warham, Archbiſhop 13, 15 
Mall, impoſture of the, | 55 
Wallace, William, burnt, 7s 1 
Warne, burnt, | : 45 
Warner, Dr. 16 
Henceſlaus, king, 5 | | 5 126 
Meſtphalia, treaty of, . ms 
White, Rawlins, burnt, 3 | : 47 | 
Wiat, raiſes a rebeillan. 4 | 42 
Wickliff, John, ? . "wu ry 
. ps. wall or Lollards, 17 1 5, 6, 55 8, , 9, 44. In 1 

an 
Willenſon, Richard, TLC 181, Burnt, | 182 
Willicks, John, a preacher, . 71, 73 
Wilſey, cardinal, ; Es 14 
H wodball, 
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£ 1 N D KE K Ks 
Worms, diet of, 139, 140. Calvin there,” 3 * 
Vu de bereue comburendo, 5 
n un ata «cruel RE 29, 30 12 
x. 

Nuenes, cardinal, CY zealot for converting the ie 

. 7 233, 254 
+ 


Zagri, « celebrated Merifee, forcibly tara VE 


Zealanders, reſolve to drown their country, 159 


Eiegenbalg, reverend Mr. a German proteſtant miſſionary 


in India, a moſt worthy man, 338, & ſeg. Greatly 

_ applauded by bramins, 339, 340. Found the Romi 

9 vaſtly ignorant, 341. Tranſlates the Neu 
Teſament into the Malabarian K and compiles 

A dictionary of it, ibid. His is greatly la- 


__ mented, 342 

Ziſca, a famous Bohemian, 126, 127. Defeats the Pi- 
are, 12 

Zuinglius, His doctrine, 18. Some account of him, 
150. Has a conteſt with Calvin, ibid 


— Zuiphen, * and fred, e 185 
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